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FRUITS AND FLOWERS. 


A SYMPOSIUM IN SUMMER, 


Scensr.—A Villa at Dalkey, overlooking the Sea. Time, Evening. The 
Moon in her third quarter. Popriar, Siincspy, and Bisnor are discovered 
sitting amid the debris of fruit and flasks; in the midst of the table stands 
‘¢ the red leather box.” 


Brisnor.—Throw open the window, Anthony, and let us breathe the fresh air 
of the evening. 

Poptar—( Rises and opens the window). Heavens! what a glorious twilight ! 
What piles of clouds in the west, still blushing like coy beauties from the recent 
kissings of the Sun’s rays, and now paling timidly with a sense of shame, and 
tearful, withal, as if sorrowing for the flight of the day god. See the haze on 
the placid sea, and the tiny silver ripples just heaving to the white moonshine. 

Bisnop.—By the nine muses thou art growing poetical, dear Anthony. Well, 
well, I often warned you what would come of grog and cigars. 

Sutincssy.—Tush, tush, Jack, let the man have his way. Nature is working 
in him and will out. Go on, Anthony, 

Popiar.—See how sweetly pensive sails the dwindling moon in the wide ex- 
panse of heaven's hazy blue ; and you can trace the dim outline of her dusky orbit 
where the sun’s rays full not on it, like the shadowy tracery of past joys which 
memory leaves on the brain. Is not the salt breeze from the sea delicious? Hark! 
to the muffled dash of the long low wave upon the rocky strand, and the plash of 
the oars of the home-wending fisherman’s skiff. Beautiful, beautiful, is all this 
tranquil world, when the strife and struggle of busy day is passed from her ! 

Bisuop.—The man is going clean daft. A song, a song, Jonathan, if you 
would not have me apply to the Chancellor for a writ “de lunatico inquirendo.” 

Surnesspy.—Song of mine shalt thou not have this night, Jack. ‘There are 
other spirits that shall minister to our delectation. Come, dear Anthony, see 
what thou hast got for us in thy casket. 

Portar.—Reach me over yonder box, Jack, and I will give thee that which 
shall content thy heart. (Poptar opens the box and draws forth at a venture., 
Now may fortune favor me. Ha! said I not soothly. Here is something to 
the very matter. Are we not now in the midst of bright and beautiful July ? 
Listen, then, how one of the bards of Maga celebrates it for us. (Reads) :— 
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JULY. 


. 
Txov art here, young lord of summer! 
Beautiful July ! 
Lo, thy golden sunlight tinges 
All the eastern forest fringes, 
And thou flingest, glad new-comer, 
Glory o’er the sky: 
Welcome, welcome, lord of summer ! 
Beautiful July ! 


II. 


Over meadows, moor, and valley 
Pour thy amber floods ; 
And at noon, when heat is sorest, 
There is silence in the forest, 
Not a waving wing to sally 
From the shadowy woods, 
Turfen glade, and breathless alley, 
Where deep coolness broods. 


Ill. 


Not a single cloud is drifting 
O’er the far blue sky, 
As throughout the twilight starless, 
In a light skiff, not cigarless, 
Quiet gaze to heaven uplifting, 
Languidly I lie, 
And behold thy glories shifting, 
Beautiful July ! 


Iv. 


When the light green leaves are kissed 
By thy matin breeze, 
Cometh down the village maiden 
With thy whitest en, of my 
And her sweet eyes softly glisten 
As thy pride she sees, 
And she stays thy voice to listen 
*Mong the rustling trees. 


Vv. 


Welcome then, young lord of summer ! 
Beautiful July ! 
Stay awhile, O happy angel! 
Sing to us thy glad evangel : 
We will hymn thee, gay new-comer, 
As thou passest by: 
Welcome, welcome, lord of summer ! 


Beautiful July! 


Bisnor.—Most delectably melodious! The words absolutely sing them- 
selves. Wait a moment, till I get to the piano, and I will thrum you off an air 
incontinently to them. (Plays.) Now, then, Jonathan, what do you say to that ? 
Shall we not have the song for our next symposium at Sackville-street ? 

Siincssy.—Happy thought, by Apollo. How say you, most potent Poplar? 

Poriar.—Content, say I, and let it be ere we lose “beautiful July.” 


Jonathan shall celebrate the “lusty hay month” with a chant of his own? 
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Stncssy.—What need I, when so many bards will sing his praise? Listen 
to Spenser :— 
“ Then comes hot July, boiling like to fire, 
That all his garments he had cast away ; 
Upon a lyon raging yet with ire 
He boldly rode, and made him to obey ; 
(It was the beast that whilome did foray 
The Nemean forest, till Amphytrionide 
Him slew, and with his hide did him array, ) 
Behind his back a sithe, and by his side, 
Under his belt, he a sickle circling wide.” 


Here again is another picture—a thoroughly rural one :— 


“ Now comes July, and with his fervid noon 
Unsinews labour. The swinkt mower sleeps ; 
The weary maid rakes feebly; the warm swain 
Pitches his load reluctant ; the faint steer, 
Lashing his sides, draws sulkily along 
The slow encumbered wain in midday heat.” 


Portar.—Leigh Hunt, in his « Months,” paints July with the pencil of a 


master :— 


‘** There is a sense of heat and quiet over all nature. The birds are silent. The 
little brooks are dried up. The earth is chapped with parching. The shadows of 
the trees are particularly graceful, heavy, and still. ‘The oaks, which are freshest, 
because latest in leaf, form noble clumpy canopies, looking, as you lie under them, 
of a strong and emulous green under the blue sky. The cattle get into the shade 
or stand in the water. The active and air-cutting swallows, now beginning to 
assemble for migration, seek their prey about the shady places where the insects, 
though of differently compounded natures, fleshless and bloodless, seem to get for 
coolness, as they do at a times for warmth. The sound of insects is also the 
only audible thing now, increasing rather than lessening the sense of quiet by its 
gentle contrast.” 


Sircspy.— Ay, Anthony, ‘tis a charming picture, and what say you to 

Thomson’s warm description of pastoral summer sport in merry England :— 
“ Now swarms the village o’er the jovial mead 
The rustic youth ig 

Bisnor.—-Hold hard, my dear Jonathan. Spare my nerves, if you have 
any bowels of compassion. Come, Anthony, try your luck at another dive into 
the red box. 

Portar.—Here goes, then. What have we got here? The handwriting 
is the same, and I’ll be sworn the strain is not less sweet than its sister. 


A TOXOPHOLITE PICTURE. 
I. 
Tae summer waters gleam. The summer boughs 
Are rich with blossoms white as alabaster. 
The odorous clematis doth espouse 
This century-stained pilaster. 


It. 
Where shines the tranquil lake through pleasant trees, 
A laxen sail in the soft air is fluttering ; 
The boatmen move the helm with languid ease, 
Their song discordant uttering. 


It. 
Two lovely sisters by the syeamore— 
One dark as midnight, one more fair than dawn— 
Tell their sweet playful fancies o’er and o’er 
Upon the shadowy lawn, 
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Iv. 
The Gothic shafts with silken scarfs enfolden, 
Like old romance in modern metre sung: 
The arrows by those dainty fingers holden, 
The lancewood bow unstrung. 


v. 
Ay, sister beauties! whose long lashes pendant 
O’er radiant eyes a dusky shadow fling ; 
Eros the Archer is your page attendant, 
Nor ever lifts his wing. 


Poriar,—A charming bit of painting, upon my word ; rich, soft, glowing, and 
spirited. Beshrew my heart but I think the fair archers, one or both, must 
have sept a shaft to the heart of the poet. 

Surxcspy.—I know not how that may be, but I pronounce these two little 

ms to be full of promise. Let us drink the bard’s health, and may we soon 
ear again from him. 

Portar.—Here is a bundle of papers. Let us untie it and see what's within. 
By the bones of Francis and shade of Smart! translations from Horace. Odes 
and epodes—satires and epistles. 

Bisnor.—Away with them, away with them for the love of Heaven. Have 
they not been all done a thousand times? Ay, and of late, by an able hand in 
our own Maga. To the trunk-makers and tallow-chandlers with them, say I. 


———"in vicum vendentum thus etodores 
Et piper, et quidquid chartis amicitur ineptis.” 


Besides, I have an old grudge against Flaccus ever since my schoolboy days. 


“« Then farewell Horace, whom I hated so, 
Not for thy faults but mine.”’ 


Portar.—To say the truth, I am not disposed to look with much favour 
upon new translations of Horace. Perfect success in such an undertaking I 
hold to be hopeless, in reference to the satires, at all events, though the epis- 
tles are, I think, capable of a perfect reproduction in a new language, and the 
lyrics nearly so. But I quite agree with a modern writer that “the Horatian sa- 
tire is cast in a mould of such exquisite delicacy—uniting perfect ease with perfect 
elegance throughout—as has hitherto defied all the skill of the moderns.” 

LINGsBy.—A great moralist; a great lyrist; a great satirist. Were his verses 
not so polished, the sprightliness of his wit and the keen play of his satire would 
redeem them, and the sterling morality of his philosophy would render him im- 
mortal were his versification not half so elegant, his wit not half so sparkling, or 
his satire not half so lively. I believe Pope and Byron owed much of their emi- 
nence to their admiration of Horace. 

Poriar.—What illegible pot-hooks are these? Put the candle a little nearer 
to me, Jack, and I will try to decipher them. ‘Sonnets by the sad wave.” 

Bisnor,— What a lack-a-daisical title—spell away, however. 


SONNETS BY THE SAD WAVE. 


BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


I. 
Wuar of the sea, to-day? What of the sea? 
Bringeth it news from some untrodden shore ? 
An echo of the dying whirlwind’s roar— 
A batter’d bough, rent from a riven tree— 
To tell of by-gone tempests? Still, to me, 
Is ocean fraught with messages, the core 
Of human hearts to rive with fear: no more 
Tho’ storms may rave, yet must its billows be 


ee ee ee en ne 


eo 





A Storm at Sea. 


The rolling hearse that bears to some far strand 

A lifeless load, or shipwreck’d corse, or bark 
Shatter’d, dead bird or branch! Yea, still to land 
The sea brings back earth’s dead. __Life’s soul-less ark! 
But Jesus thro’ the waves, above the dark 

Upbears the sinking Christian in his hand! 


It 
Yet, nor the sea, nor life, are always bearers, 
Of death-wan passengers—of sin-blind guests— 
Both have their bless’d ventures, faithful breasts, 
In home-returning vessels—safe wayfarers 
Amid strong surges! Let us then be sharers 
Of cheerful hopes, what time the ocean wrests 
Our thoughts from shore. All God's bright world attests, 
That, tho’ its inmates are the constant wearers 
Of raiment, dyed in sweat and blood and pain, 
Life hath not death but life for goal! and so 
We should not drop our tears of hopeless woe 
On the corpse-carrying coursers of the main, 
But smile to see it, knowing it to be 
A type of life and of eternity ! 


Siixcspy.—They are by no means to be despised, Anthony ; there is a good 
deal of boldness and vigour about them, and a certain earnestness of feeling and 
freshness of fancy that I like. To a thoughtful mind and an imaginative 
spirit, there can be no finer subject of inspiration than the “ deep and dark 
blue ocean.” Vast, fathomless, mysterious, and sublime, it fills the mind with 
images of awe and wonder, and suggests a thousand grand, bold, and pathetic 
pictures in the history of humanity and nature. Witness the sublime descrip- 
tions of David and of Job, the magnificent hymn of Byron, and the touching 
pictures of Falconer. 

Porrar.—And here comes opportunely enough a sonnet to illustrate your 
observations :— 


A STORM AT SEA. 


Down springs the hawk-winged tempest from his lair, 
Upon the slumbering sea. With wild delight 
Old Ocean greets the summons to prepare, 
And rouses all his horrors for the fight. 
Oh! woe to man, who stands on such a night 
*T ween two such foes! The flying clouds descend, 
And shroud the combatants from every sight, 
While, hoarse and loud, their rival thunders blend. 
Up leaps the angry wave; but back again 
The storm-king hurls it with a hollow crash, 
And sweeps it o’er the bosom of the main, 
Panting and hissing ‘neath the mighty lash. 
Unconquered still, it dashes on the shore, 
But the old cliff stands firm amid its dying roar} 


Now, I pronounce this to be a very fine composition, full of life and power. 
The imagery is all forcible and vivid. It is such a picture as Stanfield or 
Turner might be proud to create with their pencils. 

Bisnor.—I am a pretty hand at a brush myself, and could knock 7 up a 


hurly burly, or a storm of thunder and lightning, in no time; and I declare [ 
could not desire a better inspiration than these lines. 

Portar.—Here is something more upon the aqueous element; shall we 
essay it ? 

BisHor.—Upon conditions, Anthony, upon conditions. I am a temperate 
man ; temperate in water as in everything else ; ne quid nimis, sir, is my motto. 
I have stood firm during all the mutations of quackery ; I put faith neither in 
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the water cure nor the brandy cure, but I have a strong idea that the true sanative 
specific consists in a due admixture of both ; so push me over the flask, old fel- 
low, and then I shall not be afraid of all your Naiads. ‘Veritas in puteo”’ is an 
old adage; but if Truth be found in a well, it is because there is then a “ spirit” 
in the water. 

Portar.—Oh! what a villanous play upon spirit. 

Bisnor.—Jeu d’esprit, you mean, I suppose, Anthony ? 

Portar.—Worse and worse ; hold your tongue and listen. (Reads) :— 


TO AN EBBING RIVER. 


I. 


River, art thou dreaming 
Of the grandeur of the seas ? 
That thou leavest skies so beaming, 
And shores so green as these. 
Thy rain-bow shells are lying 
Bare, beneath the noon-day sun, 
And thy drooping reeds lie dying 
Where thy waves were wont to run. 


It. 


Thou wilt not linger, water, 
One moment by my side, 
Though sweetest flowers I scatter 
Upon thy thankless tide. 
Thy waves in sun-light glisten, 
Bright as eyes when hearts rejoice, 
Thou wilt not pause to listen 
To a feeble earthly voice. 


It. 


Oh! thou ambitious river, 
Would’st thou pour these weak waves forth, 
With the dreadful sea for ever, 
As it sweepeth round the earth ? 
Would’st thou mix with it thy being ? 
But, proud river, it is vain, 
From thy shores for ever fleeing, 
Thou must still return again. 


Iv. 
River, I am wending 

To a shore for which I pine, 
Where a bright sea flows unending, 

With deeper waves than thine. 
Unlike thy restless motion, 

Still returning to thy shore, 
Once by that eternal ocean 

I shall never wander more. 


Well, what say ye, my masters ? 

Surxessy.—It is well enough, Anthony. Pretty thoughts and prettily ex- 
pressed. It is fluent and unforced, without any ambitious struggle to achieve 
great things. I would not that it were unread. The warblings of the finch and 
redbreast are sweet to listen to, though they may not compare with the wondrous 
song of the high-soaring lark, or the gushing melody of the nightingale. Pro- 
ceed, my dear Anthony. 

Portar.—Bless me what a fragrant odour exhales around. There is surely 
something within this envelope worth rifling. Ah! ‘ Roses,” and culled by a 
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son of the land ofsong. The land of Burns, and Hogg, and Cunningham, and 
Ramsay. Hear how our “ auld friend,” Willie Forsyth,sings :— 


THE ROSES; A SONG FOR THE PHILOSOPHICAL. 
BY WILLIAM FORSYTH. 


We'tt go and gather roses 

While summer beauties last, 
Ere the cloud its coming shows us 

By shadows round us cast. 
We'll go with song and laughter, 

Light heart and sunny eye, 

And think on care hereafter 

’Neath winter’s cauldrife sky. 
We'll go and gather roses, summer's sweetest roses, 
Through the bowers of beauty vaunted, 
Woods where ceaseless songs are chaunted, 
And by fountains fairy haunted, 

Go and gather roses. 


We'll go and gather roses, 
Our flowery path along, 
Each step some sweet discloses, 
Each breath is full of song. 
The merry waters falling, 
The wild birds as they sing, 
The woodland fays are calling 
From out the fairy ring, 
To go and gather roses, bonny budding roses, 
To wreathe young beauty’s flowing hair, 
With sisters meet to blossom there ; 
Sweetest flowers—though ne’er so fair 
As earth’s own peerless roses. 


We'll go and gather roses, 
Where’er they brightest be, 
While a thousand radiant glosses 
Glint o’er the gowan lea. 
Ere the loveliness of summer, 
And its happy hours depart, 
And the sunshine waxeth dimmer 
On the hills and in the heart, 
We'll go and gather roses, dewy bosom’d roses, 
The cloud may come before we wot, 
The tear before we dream o’t, 
Then let’s enjoy our present lot, 
And gather summer roses. 


Bisnor.—Bravo! bravo! (Singing)— 


‘Then let's enjoy our present lot, 
And gather summer roses.” 


Now that’s what I calla very sweet song and avery good sermon. Do you 
know, Anthony, I'm rather an epicure about sermons. 

Siivespy.—Ha! ha! ha! No doubt you are hard to be pleased in such 
matters. 

Bisnor.—Faith I’m serious; I’ve a weakly stomach, and can’t bear very 
strong food, or a great deal of it, at a time. ‘There’s Cuffcushion always turns 
me inside out, and I’m sure to be ill for a week after I hear him. He has a 
terrible way of stirring you up, and speaking truths in a very plain, disagreeable 
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manner. Such things, I must say, are unpalatable at best, and if they must be 
administered, let it be, like strong medicines, in small doses, and if possible, 
in a conserve of roses. But I see Jonathan looking grave, so go on, my dear 
Anthony. 

Portar.—Forsyth, again. Shall we give him a hearing? 

Stincspy.—By all means. I will stand godfather to him, and promise that 
his lines will reward you for the trouble of reading a most abominably cramped 
hand. 

Portar.—There is an introduction in prose. Shall we have it ? 

Bisuor.— Well, I suppose we must, though I hate a flourish of trumpets. 

Poriar.—( Reads) :— 


THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES. 
BY WILLIAM FORSYTH, 


“ The vineyards of Israel have ceased to exist, but the eternal law enjoins on the children of 
Israel still to celebrate the vintage. . 

“ There is something profoundly interesting in this devoted observance of oriental customs 
in the heart of our Saxon and Sclavonian cities, in the descendants of the Bedooins, who 
conquered Canaan more than three thousand years ago, still celebrating that success 
which procured their fathers, for the first time, grapes and wine. oe ce 

“The Hebrew in London rises in the morning, goes to some Whitechapel market, purchases 
some willow boughs, for which he has previously given a commission, and which are 
brought probably from one of the neighbouring rivers of Essex ; hastens home, cleans 
out the yard of his miserable tenement, builds his bower, decks it even profusely with the 
finest fruits and flowers that he can procure—the myrtle and the citron never forgotten— 
and hangs its roof with variegated lamps. After service in his synagogue he sups late 
with his wife and his children in the open air, as if he were in the villages of Gallilee, 
beneath its quiet and starry skies.”—D’ Israeli, 


Come, bring me the boughs, my children, 
The boughs of the richest leaves, 
While wand o’er wand 
Thy mother’s hand 
Around the column weaves. 


Give the flowers to her, my children, 
Whose love has been flower and leaf 
To me; 
Like the spring to the lonely tree, 
While withering with my grief. 


It was joyous in Juda’s vineyards, 
When our ancient race were free, 
To sit within 
The myrtle groves 


Of pleasant Gallilee. 


It was joyous in Juda’s vineyards, 
When our graceful maids came forth, 
With music and 
With dancing 
To make glad the bounteous earth. 


It was joyous in Juda’s vineyards, 
When the bursting grape they crushed ; 
But the heathen rage 
In our heritage, 


And the voice of joy is hushed. 





The Feast of Tabernacles. 


There’s a home to the eastern pagan, 
Though he kneel to stock and stone ; 
Each Christian race 
Have their dwelling-place, 
But the people of God have none. 


For lo! like our pilgrim fathers, 
Through the wilderness we stray ; 
But there is none, 
Like Amram’s son, 
To guide our weary way. 


Yet bring me the boughs, my children, 
And we'll sing Jehovah’s praise, 
For the home to come, 
The home to come, 
In the land of ancient days. 


Our voices in loud hosannas, 
Oh, my sweet ones, let us join, 
To praise the hand 
That fills the land 
With corn, and oil, and wine. 


The palm tree waves by Parphar, 
Under Hermon’s gladsome hill; 
In Juda’s clime, 
Of summer time 
The vine is purpling still. 


Damascus hath rainbow gardens, 
That are blooming like the rose! 
And there this hour, 
The sacred bower 
Is built of living boughs. 


And these are but fading branches ; 
Yet they bring from their old abode 
The bliss 
Of a lingering loveliness, 
And the fragrant breath of God. 


Then bring me the boughs, my children, 
While your mother is twining flowers ; 
And sing me a lay 
Of the ancient day, 
To lighten our pilgrim hours. 


We will welcome the glowing vintage, 
As our fathers did of old, 
When the fields 
Of fair Jerusalem 
Were clothed in green and gold. 


We will welcome the glowing vintage, 
Though for us there droops no vine, 
Nor the citron, 
Nor the pomegranate, 
Of purple Palestine. 


The voice of the Lord, from Sinai, 
Still resounds above the plain ; 
The cloud by day, 
And the midnight ray, 
In the promises remain ; 
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And afar by the Jordan’s waters, 
By the Thames’ triumphant tide ; 
By the Tiber, an 
The Danube, and 
Where’er our race abide, 


The voice of their beauteous daughters 
Is heard in sacred song ; 
And, as of old, 
The promise told 
To Israel floats along. 


They are singing the songs of Zion, 
And the hope of David's race, 
That not the tears 
Of captive years 
By Babel could efface. 


They are singing the songs of Zion, 
And the hope that did not fall, 
When the banner of 

The Maccabees 
Was borne from Salem’s wall. 


Then bring me the boughs, my children ; 
Bring the richest in leafy bloom ; 
he wilderness 
Is our dwelling-place, 
Oh, that Pisgah were our tomb! 


Our voices in loud hosannas, 
In our bowers of hope we'll join, 
To praise the hand 
That fills the land 
With corn, and oil, and wine. 


And with timbrels and with dancing, 
’Neath full many a northern sky, 
They sing of climes 
In coming times, 
Where Canaan’s beauties lie. 


*T was thus, for the feast preparing, 
That a Hebrew exile sang ; 
And I said, ** Oh, Lord, 
Thy sacred Word 
*Twixt love and law doth hang.” 


And I said, as his trust seemed growing, 
«‘ What to thee, oh Lord, is due, 
From a Christian race, 
When such holiness, 
Such faith is in a Jew.” 


Sutmessy.—Mr. Forsyth has essayed a “7 difficult subject, and I cannot 


say that I think he has been perfectly successful. There is a style and a senti- 
ment, I may say, consacré to Hebrew poetry, which is the only legitimate, or at 
all events effective, exponent of the feelings, religious, political, or social, of that 
people. It is not merely oriental; it is Biblical. We have moulded all our 
notions of Hebrew diction and thought upon the sublime recitals of their annal- 
ists, the burning rhapsodies of their seers, and the pure and lofty devotional 
ecstacy of their poets. Whatever falls short of these does not reproduce in our 
minds the true images of the Hebrews, and hence it is that few have achieved 
what so many have attempted. Milman has been very successful, and Byron 
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occasionally and to a certain extent only. Imean no dispraise to our friend, 
therefore, when I say that he, too, has fallen short of the mark. 

Porrtar.—Ay, sir, he should have thrown into his poem more of the religious 
devotion, of the burning patriotism, of the absorbing, sorrowing love of country 
with which the heart of the exiled Israelite, pines for the stones of Jerusalem. 
Well, let it pass. I see he means to try his hand again, and let us hope the 
second attempt will be still better. 

Bisuorp.— What comes next, Anthony ? 

—— shall see. Here are a couple of tales of chivalry. The first is 
e 


THE SALLY FROM SALERNO. 
BY G. H, SUPPLE. 


“ The sally from Salerno was not properly an event of the Crusades, Its date was 1016, 
while the first Crusade was not until 1096. Its connexion with those wars, however, 
the actors in it having been pilgrims returning from the Holy Land and their Saracen 
enemy will, perhaps, justify it as a subject for a ballad under this title, The inducements 
to those wars were the Moslem’s oppression of the Christian pilgrims, and the Moslem 
irruptions into Christendom, which made it necessary to bridle that power by a Chris- 
tian kingdom in the East. 

“The princes of Salerno were of the Longobard race, which will account for Waimar’s Teu- 
tonic name and his daughter’s. Historians tell us he offered the Normans an honourable 
settlement in his country in gratitude for their heroism, which they declined, but pro- 
mised to send some of their countrymen, who accordingly came and founded the Norman 
dynasties of South Italy.” 

Te 
Curist1an Monk and Paynim Molla have the parchment clerkly scrolled, 
Fair Salerno’s safe from Saracen, for ransom weighed in gold. 

“* God has sent us good King Waimar for a ruler mild and sage, 

To protect his trembling people from the ruthless Moslem’s rage. 

Stranger guests, ho! Norman pilgrims, what portends your strange array ; 

Why those shields, and casques, and corslets, as if bound for joust or fray ? 

Wherefore now, ye grim-browed strangers, spur your steeds, with lance in rest; 

Know ye not Salerno’s ransom’d at the Saracen’s behest ?” 

‘¢ Out upon ye, pallid cravens, ope your gates, ye hearts of hare, 

With our knightly swords and God’s good help, we’ll keep our honour fair.” 

Down they rode, those Norman pilgrims, on the Paynim straightly there. 


Il. 
Careless seem they, lightly deem they, those beleag’ring myriads bold, 
Of the band so scant that cometh, they must bear the promised gold. 
** God is great, tho’ slave or maiden of the Giaour have we none, 
Well he wrought, Suleyman Aga, goodly ransom have we won. 
Featly ride those two-score riders, knights they seem, not slaves to kneel— 
Dogs of Nazareth, no gold they bear, but gleaming Norman steel.” 
Prayed a a each belted warrior, each a lady’s name did say, 
And the thunder-cloud burst, crashing thro’ the infidel array. 
Help, Mahomet! Damascus blades are dealing blows around in vain, 
Sternly plies each Christian’s labour, till their dripping sabres rain 
From a thousand cloven Paynim bloody ransom on the plain. 


It. 
’Tis sweet evening; fading sunset sheds a gorgeous radiance down 
On that beauteous bay and bloody strand, and fair Salerno’s town. 
Thro’ Prince Waimar's palace gardens and tall groves the sunbeams rolled, 
Thro’ his windows rare, and chambers fair, and carvings quaint and old, 
Till they kissed his gentle daughter there, the dark-eyed Henegild, 
As so pensively she gazed abroad, her eyes with sadness filled ; 
Till they lit a gallant’s youthful face, who sat that maid beside, 
Lit his curling locks, his open brow, and beardless lip of pride— 
Sir Asclittin, bold Asclittin, he whose foremost lance and shield 
Broke to-day the Moslem leaguer and the heart of Henegild— 
Sir Asclittin, bold Asclittin, peerless he in bower and field. 
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Iv. 
¢* Gentle ladye, in fair Normandie, in mine own rugged land, 
Dwelleth she who first my knighthood’s spurs bound on with her white hand ; 
T have seen as lovely maids, good sooth, in Greece and Palestine, 
And I gaze upon more beauty now in those dark eyes of thine, 
Tho’ strayed my course to court, and listed field and lordly tower, 
To hold with lance my loved Adela, beauty’s peerless flower ; ; 
But fast upbraiding memory comes, her smiles are in my eyes, 
I must fly betime, for charms like thine my fealty strangely tries.” 
Passed away that youthful knight, so leal in love, in war so bold, 
While in the sunbeams dropped the maiden’s tears in showers of gold, 
Long, long sighed the Princess Henegild with weight of woe untold. 


Suarocssy.—A pleasant romaunt, and pleasantly sung. 
Poriar.—Here is another of the same sort. (Reads):— 
SIR RAINULF’S HENCHMAN. 
Waar stranger pauses at the castle gate, 
And winds an echoing blast upon the horn ? 
A harper wearied seems he, and forlorn, 
To warder, prying through the lattice grate. 
Oh, well those towers are warded day and night 
Since Suabia’s duke was W roth with Elfstein’s s knight. 
They lead the stranger in, where vassals tall 
Are grouped, and meetly feast him at the board. 
Thronged is the dais of that castle hall, 
With dame, and damosel, and belted lord. 


And when, elated by the generous w ine, 

He touched his harp and spoke of Holy Land, 
They thought of Rainulf of the two- edged brand, 
Sir Rainulf, heir of Schwarzwuld’s knightliest line. 
Then sought the gentles all, “ if ere knew he 

That lord in Syria or far Armenie.” 

Across the pilgrim’s sun-browned features came 

A paleness, as he answered wistfully, 

Oft had he seen that knight of noble fame, 

Full long will Christendom his memory dree. 


«TI left my home in Aquitaine, 
A minstrel in Count Raymond’s* train ; 
Sir Rainulf marched his stalwart band 
Methinks with noble Godefroy, 
And ere we reached the blessed land 
His deeds were harped with warrior’s joy. 
I need not now the tale explain 
Of Dorylerun’s bloody plain ; 
Nor need I to your graces tell 
Of what at Antioch befell. 
How Famine swept away our bands 
More fast than unbelievers’ brands; 
How on full many a Paynim corse 
We stayed his grisly pangs perforce. f 
But madly throbbed our bosoms when 
Near Zion’s holy walls we pause, 
Though more like savage beasts than men, 
Nor bound by God's or human laws. 


* Raymond, Count of Thoulouse, so distinguished in the first Crusade. 
+ During the siege of Antioch the besiegers were obliged to resort to canni- 
balism. 
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Sorrows and sufferings seem past 

Since yonder rise its towers at last. 

Each harp all blithely bard unslings, 

Each knight from saddle fiercely springs, 

And beftry* high or ladder brings. 

Were there ten times the swarthy foes 

That now above the ramparts rose, 

They could not quell our storm of blows. 

As ruthless shafts and sabres brast, 

We escalade the towers at last. 

Foremost, o’er bulwark and battlement, 

Sir Rainulf in the onslaught went ; 

Closest behind of his warriors brave 

Rushed a boy stranger with bloody glaive— 

So slender and small, but from heel to head 
Casque, corslet, and vambrace were dripping red. 
We stormed the ramparts, the towers, and town, 
And slaughtered God's foes till the sun went down. 
A few of us, then, from the carnage fled 

To search for some lord or some kinsman dead ; 
Where the hand of the mower had thickest shred, 
And there, amid ghastliest corses spread, 

All stark, lay Sir Rainulf, his buckler battered, 
And hauberk and head by the war-axe shattered ; 
And propped on his spear-pierced, mail-clad breast, 
The stranger lay likewise in bloodiest rest. 


This stranger, whence came he?’ the vassals all said, 
’Till the ladders were laid for the escalade 

Ne’er had they seen him, but through the red tide 
Closest he kept to Sir Rainulf’s side ; 

And once had they marked, too, their master’s eyes 
On his stranger-henchman, in seeming surprise. 

We raised the plumed head of the ill-starred youth, 
We lifted his visor and helm, and, good sooth, 
Shone out a cluster of golden hair, 

And the death-rigid face of a maiden fair 

Chilled each grim warrior’s blood as he gazed 

On such beauty so ghastly, and blue eye so glazed, 
Till old Siegfried stept forth, ‘ By the cross on my sword, 
"Tis fair Winifred, daughter of Knitlingen’s lord.’” 


Through that wide castle chamber rose a wail 
Louder than winter breeze o’er moonless waste, 
Wilder than madness in its frenzied haste— 

One heart has broke at that swart harper's tale. 
Bowed to the ground is Knitlingen’s proud dame, 
And hushed, save murmur of her daughter's name. 
For moons agone fair Winifred had fled 

From out her father’s halls, not one knew whither, 
Or if the maid were living, or were dead, 

Or passed in joys to bloom, or woe to wither. 


Bisnor.—Very good, Anthony, very good. I love those tales of knightly 
times. The genius of Scott has done for them in poetry what the old chroniclers 
and French romancists have effected in prose. 1 sigh when I think of the days 
when first I read “The most Ancient and Famovs Historie of the Renowned 


* Beffry, a moveable wooden tower, covered with boiled hides to guard it from 
fire. It was used in sieges. 
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Prince Arthvr, King of Britaine,” with worthy old William Caxton's preface to 
the Christian reader. 

Surnessy.—And what say you to Alfred Tennyson’s delectable “ Mort 
d’Arthur?” Does it not breathe the very spirit of olden song ? 

Portar.—It is beyond all praise. Here is a translation from an Idyl of 
Moschus by Academicus :— 


By ocean’s shore, when calm reclined, 
And on my cheek the breeze delays, 
Or freshly fans the cooling air, 

Or o’er the rippling surface plays, 

My wistful eyes the bark pursue 

That wafts the wanderer o’er the deep, 
For then the thoughts of home arise 
Fresh o’er my bosom, and I weep. 


T hear the swift oar cleave the foam— 
My heart rebounds at ev'ry stroke ; 
Still echoing ring within my soul 

The shouts that from the seamen broke. 
‘A restless wish my breast consumes, 
To tempt my wayward fate anew, 

To spread my sails for distant shores, 
And bid these lovely scenes adieu! 


But when the loud winds roughly blow, 
And madly dash the show’ry spray, 
When darting fierce from frowning clouds 
The lightnings o’er the surges play, 

Then once again o’er winding shores, 
O’er waving woods my eyes I cast, 

O’er peaceful vales, delicious shades, 
That sleep unconscious of the blast. 

And I exclaim, “¢ Thrice happy sage, 
Who, musing, dreams those bowers among, 
While hours glide by beneath the leaves, 


And birds make music with their song.” 


Surxcspy.—I marvel much, dear Anthony, that the minor poets of Greece 
are not better known and more cultivated in our own country. Nothing can 
be more sweet, rural, and graceful than the Idyls of Theocritus, Bion, and 
Moschus. Virgil did not disdain to borrow from them freely, and our own 
Milton and Ben Jonson have transferred many of their beauties to their own 
pages. Have you seen Mr. Frederick Ringwood’s selections from the three 

ts? 

Porrar.—Who has not. It is a masterly production—erudite, critical, and 
laborious ; abounding with evidences of taste and research. The work, so far 
as it has gone, is alike an honour to the learned editor and to the heads of our 
University who induced him to undertake it. How comes it that a second part 
has not appeared ? : 

Suuxcssy.—Others must answer that question. Let us hope that the posi- 
tion which Mr. Ringwood now so worthily fills will afford him sufficient leisure 
to complete what he has so happily commenced. 

Bisnor.—Come, now, let me try my luck at a dive. 

Portar.—Be it so. ‘* Good luck to your fishing ; what catch ye to-night ?” 

Bisnor.—A glorious take, by Neptune—a fish of our own, waters. Listen 
while I read for you— 


THE WISH; OR, THE FALL OF THE STAR, 


I, 
As Dermot was tending his herds on the mountain, 
He mused of his love, but he mused in despair ; 
Young Norah came tripping adown from the fountain, 
Less bright than her eyes was the crystal she bare ; 
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But scornfully looked the proud maid on her lover, 
And tossing her head, turn’d away with a frown ; 
*©Q, Saint Patrick,” cried he, ‘‘ let me only discover 

Some way to convart her, and bring her pride down. 


Il. 
‘Ter Father once called me, me, ‘ Dermot my jewel,’ 
("I'was at Donnybrook Fair, when I broke Phaidrig’s head), 
She smiled, too”—the thought to his grief added fuel— 
*¢ And now, how she scorns me! I would I were dead.” 
The stars glimmer’d round him—oze loosed from its tether, 
Rush'd headlong to earth, with a diamond shine ; 
«¢ QO, welcome,” cried Dermot, his hands clasp’d together, 
**T wish, how I wish, that fair Norah were mine.” 


Itt, 
The winter’s rain swell’d every stream to a river ; 
In crossing a plank, Norah stumbled and fell ; 
She sinks! she is lost! O haste, Dermot, deliver 
From death the fair scorner you still love so well. 
With one sturdy arm he divided the billow, 
One circled her waist with a nervous entwine 3 
She is rescued! and now, with his breast for her pillow, 
She falter’d, ««O, Dermot, dear Dermot, I’m thine.” 


Iv. 
A fortnight elapsed, on one bright frosty morning, 
Father Dennis united two fond hearts in one, 
And now with her smiles Ais snug cabin adorning, 
Is proud Norah the proudest wife under the sun. 
Ere autumn, a babe the young mother caressing, 
As she whisper’d, ** My Dermot, how happy we are ;” 
** Ah, Norah, mavourneen,” he cried, ‘ twas the blessing 
That follow’d my wish on the fall of the star.” 


Stincspy.—Bravo; a very pretty piece of versification ; it illustrates one 
of our native superstitions. ‘The Irish peasantry have a very poetical belief that 
whoever is fortunate enough, on seeing a shooting star, to express a wish before 
it vanishes, will be sure to have his desire realised. How inimitably Moore, 
and of later years Lover, has handled Irish themes. 

Bisuor.—Ay, Jonathan, and some one else who shall be nameless, 

Portar.—Fie, Jack ; you will set Jonathan a blushing, and then you know 
he will look foolish ; but in truth, much remains yet to be done in this field, 
As we are on Irish subjects, here are a few lines which illustrate a feeling that 
is deeply implanted in our nature—the love of fatherland :— 


THE ORPHAN GIRL. 


The ship was getting under weigh, 
Her mighty sails unfurl’d ; 

And hundreds crowd her ample deck 
To seek a distant world. 


Loud rose the wail of parting friends 
Still ling’ring on the shore ; 

That bursting grief that rends the heart 
When we part to meet no more. 


But there was one amongst the crowd, 
Unheeded and alone, 

She sat apart and seemed to brood 
O’er sorrows all her own, 
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No plaint her heaving bosom gave, 
No tear bedewed her eye ; 

She seemed as one whose very soul 
Was wrapped in misery. 


Doubly an orphan was the maid, 
Of home and friends bereft; 

For death had swept the parent hearth, 
And she alone was left. 


And now from Erin’s shores she strays 
(Scarce reaching woman's prime), 
A distant relative ‘to seek 
In a far distant clime. 


Beside her in a ’kerchief bound, 
One cherished object lay, 

She watched it with intensest gaze, 
Lest it be cast away. 


I looked—it was a sod of earth, 
With the green sward cover'd o’er ; 
Part of that land which gave her birth, 
Which she should see no more— 


She took, to plant it in that place, 

Where her steps should cease to roam ; 
A hallow’d spot, a memory dear, 

Of what had been her home. 


Perchance for many years to bloom 
Beyond the Atlantic wave ; 

Perchance to make an early tomb, 
And wither on her grave. 


Bisnor.—There is not much in the verses, but the sentiment may well re- 
deem them. It was a feeling akin to this that led so many of the crusaders to 
bring from Palestine portions of its soil to form their campi santi, that their 
bodies might repose in the holy soil. 

Stincssy.—The love of country is a sacred and ennobling passion. It is the 
spring of all the heroism of patriots of every age, and the true source of the ele- 
vation of every country. Woe to that land and the rulers of it where the love of 
country is trodden down and extinguished, and men are taught to fly from their 
hearths and homesteads. 

Portar.—How finely does Homer illustrate this passion in the Odyssey, 
where he makes Ulysses, after all his travel through the best regions of Greece, 
thus speak of his barren Ithaca :— 


Ovre Eywye, 7 
Tans Svvayat yAvKepwrepov addo Weacbat. 


“Nor can I aught behold 
Sweeter than mine own native land.” 


Suxcspy.—Yes, dear Anthony. A noble and a holy sentiment, and may 
not we, Irishmen, echo it! Where is there a land lovelier, richer in the gifts of 
nature, than our own dear island! Shame befal him who does not feel so. 
Shame, double shame, to him who, so feeling, will not consecrate himself, heart 
and soul, to her regeneration; to heal her wounds, to appease her strifes, to 
ameliorate her condition, to elevate her children, to make her free as the waves 
and winds that sport around her, fruitful as the verdure that springs spontaneously 
on her bosom; to bid her fields ring with the song of the ploughman and the 
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reaper; to make her towns rife with the throng of trade, and her harbours crowded 
with the argosies of merchants, to make her, in a word, all that God has ever 
designed her to be, and that man has heretofore forbidden ! 

Portar.—Amen! amen! Let us at this solemn hour drink Prosperity To 
Tretanp! As the shades of night are now passing away before the coming light 
of morning, so may the glooms that now surround her be speedily dissipated by 
the light of her regeneration. 


“Tis always the darkest the hour before dawn.” 


(They all rise and fill their glasses.) 
Bisuor.—Now, then, take the fire from me: 


Prosperity To irELanp | 
Hip! hip! hurrah! 
Hist! did [ not hear a fourth voice echoing our hurrah? (Bishop seizes the 
poker, and makes a lunge through a screen that stands near the door)— 


“ Tlow now, a rat ? 
Dead for a ducat, dead !” 


(A cadaverous-looking individual, “in marvellous foul linen,” rushes from behind 
the screen, holding numerous ‘‘ slips” of paper and a pencil in his hands.) 

Save me, Mr. Poplar, save me! Mercy, good gentlemen—kind gentlemen! 
Won't you respect the fourth estate ? 

Suinespy.—Ha! ha! ha! A reporter, by all that’s quizzical. 

Bisuorp—( Theatrically.) 


“T took thee for thy better; take thy fortune ; 
Thou find’st to be too busy is some danger.” 


Out with him, Anthony—seize him, Jonathan! Steep him with brandy and set 
fire to him like a minced pie—pitch him into the ocean like a blind puppy— 
demolish him, annihilate him ! 

(Bisnor springs forward to seize the reporter, Porian steps before him, and 
exclaims, in“ King Cambyses’” vein—) 


“ Ruffian, let go that rude, uncivil touch !” 


Come, Jack, hands off, I say. The man is under my roof-tree, and the laws of 
hospitality shall be respected. He shall have safe eonduct hence. 

Bisnop.—Quick, then, thou man of manuscript, thou eaves-dropping steno- 
grapher. Disappear—evanish—evaporate—exhale! (The reporter rushes out 
of the room.) Here's a pretty kettle o’ fish, my masters. That fellow will have 
us allin print before a week’s over, as sure as my name is Jack. 

Suuessy.—Well, let him ; what care we if all the world learn what we have 
said and done to-night, We'll stand to it; won't we? 


Scene closes. 
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THE BRITISH OFFICER." 


A votume has been lately published, 
bearing this comprehensive title, which 
embraces so many subjects of discus- 
sion, that it is impossible to do more 
than allude briefly to a few among the 
most prominent, within the limits of a 
reasonable article. The compilation 
is a valuable one, containing a digest 
of all the different rules and regulations, 
which are laid down by authority, to 
instruct the officer in his duty, to teach 
him his exact position in the State, as 
well as in private society, with the vast 
importance inherently belonging to the 
distinguished body of which he forms 
an individual component. 

In contemplating the present mili- 
tary establishment of the British em- 
pire, numerically small when compared 
with that of Russia, Austria, Prussia, 
or France, but formidable beyond its 
numbers from courage and discipline, 
we look with satisfaction on a glorious 
record of past achievements, and trust 
with well-grounded confidence in a re- 
newal of former success when the ser- 
vices of the army are again required. 
In this survey, the mind naturally re- 
verts to earlier ages, and glancing down 
thestream of time, from Crecy to W ater- 
loo, we find a long succession of bril- 
liant victories, checquered by a very 
small proportion of defeats. During 
the period included, of forty-four great 
battles, fought between us and our for- 
midable continental neighbour, seven 
only have been lost by the arms of Eng- 
land—Patay,tCastillon,Steinkirk, Lan- 
den, Almanza, Fontenoy, and Laffeldt. 
Ofthis small number more than one were 
nearly as glorious as if they had been 
gained, from the obstinacy with which 
a small force contended against over- 
whelming numbers, in spite of the 


cowardice or defection of their allies. 
It is also remarkable, that while we 
have, in repeated instances, carried by 
assault strong fortresses, defended by 
numerous garrisons, our opponents can 
produce no similar cases of triumph 
over us, to adorn their own annals, 
The capture of Calais by the Duke of 
Guise (Le Balafré), in 1558, after a 
siege of only eight days, approaches 
nearly toa solitary exception. Though 
the place was not actually taken by 
storm, it was a close imitation, as the 
garrison capitulated on very severe 
terms, having lost all their outposts, 
and when, had the assault been given, 
they must have fallen under it. Their 
scanty numbers were utterly inade- 
quate to defence, and they were almost 
entirely unprovided with ammunition 
and supplies. These are not empty 
boastings, but historical facts, profit- 
able to ponder over, and worthy of 
being remembered. 

The native courage of the British 
soldier (so admirably blended in the 
characteristic features of the three na- 
tions), has ever been the same; but 
the results ofhis hardihood must always 
depend much on the skill of the officers 
in command, and the discipline en- 
forced by the subordinates who, under 
them, direct the energies of the mass. 
It is indispensable for the strict main. 
tenance of that discipline, that the 
soldier should look up to his officer, 
not only as belonging to a superior 
grade in society, but as a much better 
informed, and more highly endowed 
being than himself. In the British 
service, this distinction is more clearly 
defined, and the distance wider than in 
any other. For these reasons, the reins 
of discipline are drawn more tightly, 


* «The British Officer ; his Position, Duties, Emoluments, and Privileges,” &c., 
&e., &c. By J. H. Stocqueler, author ofthe ‘“ Hand-book of India,” &c. London, 
1851, 8vo. Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Corn hill. 

+ The first battle of any consequence, won by the French over the English, since 
Hastings, memorable for the defeat and capture of the renowned Lord Talbot by 
the Maid of Orleans. This misfortune arose chiefly from the refusal of Sir John 
Fastolfe to fight, who drew off his forces, saying the contest was hopeless, and yet 
he proved himself a gallant soldier on many other occasions. The list of battles is 
not given as comprising al/, but the comparative scale of victory and defeat is 
not affected by the few omissions, 
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and implicit obedience in the most tri- 
fling points more insisted on, and more 
readily conceded, than in any of the 
continental armies, where the regi- 
mental officers are of a class not much 
superior to their men, with whom they 
associate on terms of equality and fa- 
miliarity which, to our reserved ha- 
bits and notions, are perfectly unin- 
telligible. In like manner, some part 
of our system is to them a correspond- 
ing enigma. The profound silence, 
the solemn decorum of an English regi- 
ment under arms, more particularly on 
a line of march, and even in their can- 
tonments, is a physical mystery to the 
garrulous, volatile Frenchman, which 
he is at a loss to comprehend, and 
in which he can perceive no advan- 
tage. There is more merriment, more 
thoughtless hilarity in a French prison 
depot, than in the majority of English 
barrack-rooms. Habitual discipline 
has much more to do with this than 
distinction of national character. 

With reference to discipline alone, 
our best military writer remarks, that 
on that point the British army was 
superior to the French, ‘because a 
national army will always bear a sterner 
code than a mixed force will suffer.” 
The French Emperor’s legions were 
composed of heterogeneous materials, 
of many different nations, each speak- 
ing their own language, and jumbled 
indiscriminately together. ‘ Napo- 
leon’s military system was, from this 
cause, inferior to the British, which, if 
it be purely administered, combines 
the solidity of the Germans with the 
rapidity of the French, excluding the 
mechanical dulness of the one, and the 
dangerous vivacity of the other.”* 

Every French soldier considers him- 
self as able a tactician as the command- 
er-in-chief, whose arrangements he 
freely criticises, and fancies that he 
can penetrate all his combinations. 
A well-known anecdote of Napoleon’s 
first Italian campaign furnishes a re- 
markable example of this intuitive 
quickness. On the eve of a battle 
with the Austrians, when he expected 
to entrap Beaulieu by a plan the suc- 
cess of which depended on the most 
profound secrecy, while he wasreviewing 
a regiment, as he passed along the line, 
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a private stepped out, presented arms, 
and said in a low tone of voice, ** Ge- 
neral, if you want a victory, erder such 
a movement,” naming the very ma- 
neuvre his leader had decided on. 
“‘ Tais toi, coquin, ou tu es mort!” 
muttered the General in reply, as he 
passed hastily on. He won the battle, 
and then liberally rewarded the soldier 
for his silence and penetration. 

An English legionary knows nothing 
of tactics, and, if possible, cares less 
than he knows. If he is outflanked, 
enfiladed, or surrounded, he faces about 
with perfect composure, and fires on 
the enemy in his rear, whom he had 
hitherto found in his front.¢ But he 
understands no more of his changed 
position than that he has been told to 
occupy it, and he does so accordingly. 
This arises neither from constitutional 
stupidity nor from national obtuse- 
ness. It springs from a conviction 
that he is placed there to do what he 
is ordered to do by his superiors; that 
those who direct are wiser than he is, 
and equal to the responsibility they un- 
dertake. He leaves all that depends 
on skill, to his officer, and seldom ques- 
tions his capability. A soldier formed 
on this model is not to be surpassed. 
A Russian is even more implicit in his 
subjection. ‘Don’t go there,” ex- 
claimed an experienced veteran, who 
knew the danger, to a company of 
grenadiers he saw marching up to an 
impassable ditch, and to certain de- 
struction, ‘you'll all be killed.” * Let 
Prince Potemkin look to that,” was 
the reply, as they continued marching 
on, **he sent us, and we must obey.” 
The abject resignation of the Russian 
soldier to the dictate of his superior, 
arises partly from a compound of serf- 
hood and fatalism. He has a religious 
conviction (something similar to that 
of the Mohammedans), that if he is 
killed in battle he will go straight to 
heaven, without any other passport or 
examination. ‘This, added to Ris na- 
tural temperament, which is unques- 
tionably brave, makes him a more ob- 
stinate customer to dispose of in fair 
stand-up fighting than any of his 
brethren on the European continent, 
In the British service this feeling is 
not recognised generally, but Corporal 


* Napicr’s ‘* Peninsular War,” vol. i., chap. 1. 
+ Aremarkable instance of this occurred at Alexandria, where the 28th regt. was 
assailed in front, flank, and rear at the same time. 
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Trim and my Uncle Toby are on re- 
cord as illustrious exemplars. ‘I have 
always thought, sir,” said the Corporal, 
«*under submission, that a brave sol- 
dier who dies on the field of battle 
doing his duty, has as good a chance 
of getting into heaven as the best par- 
son among them all?” Trim,” said 
my uncle, taking his pipe from his 
mouth, and speaking very deliberately, 
**there can’t be a doubt of it.” When 
we saw the Russian army, during the 
occupation of France by the Allies, 
from 1815 to 1818, the regimental offi- 
cers, with very few exceptions, were 
unpolished in manners, ungentleman- 
like in appearance, and badly educated. 

The book before us applies equally 
to the officers in her Majesty’s regular 
service and to those in that of the East 
India Company. The matter con- 
tained has been brought together with 
care and perspicuity. Not 
any value appears to have been either 
forgotten or omitted. We would, how- 
ever, recommend, in another edition, 
the insertion of the late order confer- 
ring the silver war medal, with the list 
of the actions for presence at which it 
was granted. 


ne nae interest, and should not 


ave been passed over in a compilation 
of this nature, intended to uphold the 
dignity of the service. The whole 
forms a most useful manual, which 
every officer would do well to possess 
himself of, read with as little delay as 

ssible, and then lay the volume on 

is table for occasional reference. 

A well-written introduction, after 
stating briefly the object of the work, 
enters into a short analysis of the qua- 
lifications required to form the cha- 
racter of an accomplished British 
officer, which can alone lead him to 
the still higher destinies linked with 
his station and profession, and which 
are sometimes realised to an extent 
that surpasses fable, while it converts 
romance into history. A union ofall the 
accomplishments described can scarcely 
be looked for in any one individual. 
He would embody perfection, and re- 
present in his own person, 


“ That faultless monster which the world ne'er saw.” 


But if he regulates his life and ac- 
tions generally by the rules laid down, 
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he will become a shining ornament 
to the noble profession of arms, and 
may win his way to distinguished ho- 
nours through the most independent, 
the most gratifying of all channels, an 
honest exercise of the talents with 
which God has gifted him. If, on the 
contrary, while education and improve- 
ment were within his reach, he has 
omitted to seize time by the forelock, 
he will find when too late that the 
golden hour has slipped through his 
fingers. As in every battle there is the 
decisive moment, which gives the vic- 
tory to the leader whose eagle eye and 
active genius can perceive and seize it, 
so in the life of every individual man, 
there is the commanding opportunity 
which is to make or mar his career, 
according as that opportunity is em- 
braced or cast aside. No one can tell 
how, when, or in what precise form 
the avenue to fame or fortune may de- 
velope itself; but it is rarely, indeed, 
that it opens twice, or woos a second 
time the thoughtlessness or incapacity 
which neglected the first overture. 
How aptly does the great poet of 
human nature put these sentiments 
into the mouth of one of his illustrious 
Romans, on the threshold of a mighty 
enterprise :— 


“ There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune : 
Omitted, all the voyage of our life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries, 
On such a full sea are we now afloat, 
And we must take the current when it serves, 
Or lose our ventures,’’* 


There is scarcely any one, no matter 
how obscure his lot, who, if he reviews 
conscientiously the actions of his life, 
can deny to himself, that at some one 
time or other he has lost an opportu- 
nity, which, promptly grappled with 
and acted on, might have mended his 
condition. We are all too ready to lay 
to fortune, or some unknown control- 
ling influence, the failures wrought by 
our own self-will. We like not the sad 
progressive experience which brings 
with it the conviction so difficult to fly 
from, that we have long wandered by 
choice in a mistaken track, until our 
feet are so entangled in its labyrinths 
that we cannot extricate them, or re- 
trace our steps in time from the mis- 
chief we have ourselves created. 

‘Towards the end of the introduction 


* Shakspeare.—Julius Cesar, Act iv. 8. 2. 
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we find the following passage, which 
includes a summary of what has been 
before recommended :— 


‘To compress in a few words the 
import of these remarks, let us briefly 
say, that the manners of the British 
officer should invariably be those which 
Chesterfield delineated ; his conduct and 
sentiments those which in life and death 
Sir Philip Sidney illustrated.’ 


The latter of these two eminent ex- 
amples, each in a different walk, will 
be received implicitly. ‘The former is 
more open to objection. For the for- 
titer in re, Sir P hilip Sidney, as a good 
knight and true, may w ell be set for- 
ward asamodel. For the suaviter in 
modo, the courtly Chesterfield will not 
be so unanimously followed. In his 
code, as laid down in his celebrated 
letters, 
foppery and effeminacy, with an over- 
weening selfishness, which tend to make 
the heartless petit maitre rather than 
the high-minded cavalier. A profound 
observer of human nature says his in- 
structions inculcate ‘* the manners of 
a dancing-master with the morals of a 
prostitute.” 

The bearing of the true gentleman 
is marked by unstudied natural po- 
liteness ; by gracefulness of action rather 
than by ceremonious language ; by the 
absence of all apparent effort to be 
courteous, rather than by a strained 
punctilious over-observance of con- 
ventional rules. ‘This inborn elegance 
of mind and manners may be more 
clearly conveyed and understood by an 
illustrative case than by elaborate defi- 
nitions. An incident, somewhat in 
point, that occurred many years since, 
presents itself to our recollection. 

We happened to be serving in the 
Adriatic under the orders of the late 
Admiral Freemantle, then command- 
ing on that station, and attended him, 
with other officers, on a visit of cere- 
mony to the Pacha of Scutari, a young 
man who had scarcely ever had any 
intercourse with Europeans before. 
He invited the party to accompany 
him in a ride, and mounted them all in 
excellent style. ‘The Admiral remark- 


ed the extreme beauty and docility of 


the Pacha’s horse, a splendid Arabian. 
The Turk bowed, sales faintly, said 
he was considered a fine horse, and he 
was glad the Admiral admired him. A 
Turk says but little at a time, never 
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laughs, and seldom pays or returns a 
compliment. After inspecting the 
palace, surveying the for tifications, and 
partaking of coffee and pipes, the party 
took leave and returned on board the 
flag-ship, the Milford, a noble seventy- 
four. ‘The first thing the Admiral saw 
when he ascended the ship’s side was 
the horse, standing on the deck, as 
the Pacha had dismounted from him, 
with a demipique saddle, considerably 
the worse for wear, bridle with tar- 
nished embroidery, and velvet housings 
of faded hue. He was accompanied 
by two oflicers, bearing a message from 
the Pacha to the Admiral, expressed 
in the most courteous language, to the 
effect that he would do him much 
honour by accepting the horse, exactly 
as he had ridden him that morning. 
There was something in the whole 
manner of this which indicated one of 
nature's gentlemen. A pupil of the 
artificial, or Chesterfield school, would 
have been shocked at the old saddle 
and bridle. He would have sent the 
horse entirely uncaparisoned, _or with 
new and gorgeous trappings. The 
Admiral, who was himself'a noble speci- 
men of what the British officer should 
be, in mind and manners, always quoted 
this as the most perfect instance of 
gentility he had ever met with. 

All young men intended for the 
army should be sent by their parents 
or guardians, at the prescribed age, to 
the Milit ary College at Sandhurst. For 
the artillery and engineers, education 
at the academy at Woolwich is im- 
perative. There is no entrance into 
either of those branches of the service 
through any other channel. Itwould be 
well if the same regulation was adopted 
as regards the cavalry and infantry of 
the line, and that passing through the 
College of Sandhurst was made uni- 
formly indispensable. ‘The expense of 
that establishment would thus be in- 
creased by the additional number of 
students, but this might be met b 
corresponding reduction in some other 
branch of public service. Indepen- 
dently of its military character, it is, in 
other respects, one of the best public 
schools in the kingdom, where a sound 
practical edue ation may be obtained 
by all who are commonly diligent. The 
system is one of perfect impartiality. 
From the orphan of the humblest sub- 
altern, who dies in the service, up to 
the son of the proudest living duke, 
all are treated alike, and all have the 
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same chance of advancement in every 
branch of study. There are no invi-: 
dious titular distinctions of sizars, 
oppidans, or gentlemen commoners, as 
in other seminaries. All wear the 
same uniform, the only distinction in 
dress being the badge of promotion 
for good conduct or application to 
study. There is neither flogging nor 
fagging; and very soon after his en- 
trance the young cadet finds that he 
has suddenly grown older than his years, 
and is treated like a man and a gentle- 
man. His mind is prepared thus 
early for self-dependence, and his man- 
ners elevated beyond the rudeness of a 
turbulent schoolboy. When he joins 
his regiment he is two or three years 
in advance of his contemporaries who 
have not had the same advantages. 
His head is not stuffed, exclusively, 
with Greek and Latin, or the useless 
lumber of classical antiquity. When 
he has completed his course and is 
qualified, by passing the prescribed ex- 
amination, to receive a commission, 
though unfit to contend for a learned 
degree, he is far better qualified to run 
the course of life than the mere college 
book-worm, the walking epitome of 
Homer, Pindar, or Epictetus. The 
living languages will help to push him 
on more effectually than the dead ones. 
Many of the young officers who come 
into the army, and who have not been 
at any public school or college, are, it 
must be admitted, sadly deficient even 
in the simplest elements of education, 
The full conviction of this has lately 
called from the authorities the es- 
tablishment of a regular scale, laying 
down the quantum of learning in 
various branches, without which no 
candidate will be considered eligible 
for a commission, and no commissioned 
officer can receive promotion to a 
higher rank. ‘The scale is a very limit- 
ed one; so much so that a boy of 
tolerable application could scarcely es- 
cape through a rudimentary school, 
without mastering more than it re- 
quires. We do not, of course, include 
the technical knowledge of company 
drill, and the ordinary routine of regi- 
mental duties. 

We are not aware that any official 
examiner-general has been named to 
carry out this salutary enactment, but 
if the duty is to devolve on some of 
the old field officers, or senior captains 
of each regiment, we suspect the ma- 
jority of them would be even more at 





a loss, with Livy, Virgil, or Euclid in 
their hands, than the tyro who is to 
pass under their inquisition. 

No class of people, supposed to be 
employed, have so many idle hours on 
their hands as young regimental olli- 
cers, particularly if detached in country 
quarters, or on distant outposts. Their 
very duty is idleness. The parade, 
visiting the barracks when orderly 
oflicer, examining the men’s arms, am- 
munition, appointments, and knap- 
sacks, and tasting their broth at dinner 
time, occupy but a very small segment 
of the day, while mounting guard is 
literally four-and-twenty hours of har- 
ness without work. We speak, of 
course, of these ‘‘ weak piping times 
of peace,” when many young men of 
rank and fortune purchase into the 
service, only to play a little at soldiers, 
and for the pleasure of dazzling the 
eyes of their fair acquaintances with a 
smart uniform. How, then, do they 
principally employ themselves? Dur- 
ing the day they have shooting, hunt- 
ing, fishing, cricketing, ‘‘ dondering” 
up and down the roads and thorough- 
fares, to ogle the pretty girls, and 
sometimes ‘spitting over a bridge, 
and then running to the other side to 
see it go through.” For the evening, 
they have the mess (when at head 
quarters), balls, parties, smoking, 
cards, and backgammon. Very few, 
indeed, occupy their time in any useful 
study, or in laying in a store of general 
knowledge, to be made available when 
occasion serves. No young officer can 
tell at what moment a sudden out- 
break may send his battalion to India. 
Sooner or later he is sure to be ordered 
there in the regular tour of service. 
Then comes the test of who are merely 
idlers, and who are soldiers by profes- 
sion. ‘The former exchange or sell, in 
double quick time, the moment the 
route is received, leaving promotion 
and opportunity to the zealous and 
enterprising. Every officer should, 
therefore, set himself to study, as soon 
as possible, the two languages most in 
use throughout the Indian peninsula ; 
Hindostanee, properly so called, and 
Persian. With these, he is qualified 
for any staff or civil appointment that 
may fall in his way ; without them, he 
is only rank and file like the rest of his 
brethren, and can but ‘fill a pit,” as 
Falstaff says, ‘ with better men.” 
Either of these two languages may be 
acquired, with diligence, in a year. 
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We know a case in which both were 
mastered in ten months, but it was by 
an individual of unusual energy and 
application, and with a peculiar turn 
that way. ‘These eastern tongues are 
more easy of acquirement than some 
modern European ones, or than the 
classic Greek and Latin of antiquity. 
Their construction and roots are more 
simple, and being in themselves pure 
and original, they have not become in- 
explicable compounds of many dialects. 
Asthey are written in an unaccustomed 
character, the beginner is puzzled at 
first, but this difliculty is soon got over, 
and the rest is comparatively easy. 
During the voyage out alone, half the 
task may be accomplished. We shall 
be told that a crowded ship is no place 
for study; that a head and stomach 
racked by sea-sickness incapacitate 
the faculties from connected thought ; 
that solitary quietude is impossible ; 
that the taste of one must yield to the 
wishes of many ; that all is racket, and 
noise, and talking, and eating, and 
drinking, and laughing, and card- 
playing, and smoking, and merry- 
making, with all the thousand et 
ceteras, and similar contrivances for 
*‘ killing the enemy.” Granted ;—but 
still we reply, even in the midst of this 
unpropitious turmoil, where there's 
a will, there’s a way,” and occasional 
hours of profitable employment may 
be extracted from the discomforts and 
interruptions of a long passage. 

We once knew « determined student 
make himself master of logarithms, and 
acquire a store of algebr: a, during an 

eight weeks’ stormy voyage from Cork 
to” Bermuda, in the cabin of a small 
transport, containing sixteen “ pre- 
cious souls,” and more than half the 
time under a perpetual tempest, One 
day when a mast went overboard, with 
a clatter which would have awakened 
the seven sleepers, and frightened us 
half out of our lives, there he sat buried 
in his equations, unconscious of the 
danger and confusion. He resembled 
Archimedes absorbed with his problem, 
until the irascible Roman soldier killed 
him to excite his locomotion. By the 
time we arrived in America his facul. 
ties were so imbued with the algebraic 
formula, that on the first par ade, in- 
stead of giving the usual words of 
command, “to the right face, quick 
march,” he shouted, ‘a plus } equals 
x minus z,” to the utter bewilderment 
of hiscompany and commanding officer. 
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A fashionable youngster, more dis- 
posed to gaicty than studious reflec- 
tion, may say, ‘ W hy should I waste 
my time in learning what I may never 
want?” Here is the ready answer. 
His regiment is suddenly ordered on ac- 
tive service, Three weeks before he 
had no expectation of this, but some 
unexpected intelligence has made a ge- 
neral stir. He arrives at the scene of 
action; the staff officers are all em- 
ployed, and are not sufficiently nu- 
merous for additional duty. The com- 
mander-in-chief wants, on the instant, 
some one who knows the language of 
the country they are in, and can act as 
as secretary or interpreter. Colonel 
Thompson mentions Mr. Jackson of 
his corps, who steps forward; there is 
his opportunity, and there is he ready 
to take advantage of it: the tide has 
made in to him, ‘and if he allows it to 
ebb, he has no one to blame but him- 
self. At another time, water becomes 
scarce within the cantonments, and the 
whole army is likely to be much in- 
convenienced. Wilkins, of the 20th, 
when quartered for a year and a half 
in some back settlement in Ireland, 
Canada, or Australia, amused himself 
with studying geology. He has read 
of Artesian wells, that they have been 
found even in the sandy deserts of 
Egypt; he knows how and where to 
bore for them with good chance of suc- 
cess. He surveys the ground, casts 
his eye over the adjacent country, and 
sees his way. He undertakes the ex- 
periment, it succeeds, and he gets into 
notice at once. His brother officers 
say, ** What a lucky fellow Wilkins 
is!” forgetting that Wilkins created his 
luck by being prepared for it; and then 
wish they had made the same use of 
their time, when the same time was at 
their disposal—but it is now too late. 
We wish most earnestly we could draw 
the attention of our young military as- 
pirants to these matters, and convince 
them there are better avocations than 
dancing at balls and gambling at clubs; 
we would make them believe that 
wasted opportunity can never be re- 
called, and that there is nothing like 
being prepe ared for a favouring breeze, 
w hene sver it pleases Prov idence that it 
should spring up in their favour. Look 
over the long list of young men of in- 
ferior rank who, within the last ten or 
fifteen years, have fought their way in 
India to fame and fortune. By far the 
greater number were the artists of their 
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own success, by happening to be ready 
at the moment when active, stirring 
spirits were required. India is the 
most likely field, in the probable course 
of events, to call forth the exercise of 
military talents. ‘Though all is peace- 
ful there at this moment, “the fire is 
only smothered, not burnt out,” and 
at the next blaze, whenever it occurs, 
every regimental subaltern of his day 
may expect to do what Edwardes, 
Abbott, Lake, Lumsden, and fifty 
others, have done before him in ows, 
if he has qualified himself by due pre- 
aration when time was his own, and 
S had his choice of its disposal. 
Decorations, and medals too, are 
now freely given for gallant services, 
without distinction of rank, from the 
general down to thedrum-boy. These 
were formerly unknown, or very spar- 
ingly accorded, and then confined to 
Commanders-in-Chief, Generals of 
Brigade, or Colonels of Battalions. 
A happy change has of late occurred. 
The names of inferior officers, of ser- 
geants, corporals, and privates, are 
now mentioned in despatches, and 
handed down to posterity in enduring 
memorials. All honour for this be 
accorded to that noble type of a true 
soldier, Sir Charles Napier, who was 
the first to break through the cold 
trammels of official exclusiveness, and 
hold up to public notice the humblest 
individual who, under his searching 
eye, had done his duty and deserved 
well of his country. We trust his ex- 
ample will be invariably acted on in 
any future campaigns, and that it may 
never again be said, as the historian of 
the Peninsular war has recorded with 
painful truth, that ‘while Napoleon's 
troops fought in bright fields, where 
every helmet caught some beams of 
glory, the British soldier conquered 
under the cold shadow of aristocracy ; 
no honours awaited his daring; no 
despatch gave his name to the applaus- 
es of his countrymen ; his life of danger 
and hardship was uncheered by hope ; 
his death was unnoticed.” And then, 
with just and well-earned eulogiuin, he 
adds: “Did his heart sink, therefore ? 
Did he not endure with surpassing for- 
titude the sorest of ills, sustain the most 
terrible assaults in battle unmoved, and 
with incredible energy overthrow every 
opponent, at all times proving that while 


no physical qualification was wanting, 
the fount of honour was also fresh and 
full within him. The result of a hun- 
dred battles, and the united testimony 
of impartial writers of different nations, 
have given the first place amongst 
the European infantry to the Bri- 
tish.”* 
Until our repeated victories in the 
last war, against the best troops and 
the ablest generals of revolutionary and 
imperial France, had convinced the 
world of what materials an English 
army is composed, it had become a 
common delusion, a received opinion, 
on the Continent, that we were formi- 
dable at sea only, and that our preten- 
sions as a military power were of a very 
second-rate character. It required Sa- 
lamanca, Vittoria, and Waterloo, to 
remove the impression of ourinefliciency 
in the early campaigns of Holland and 
the Low Countries, with the miserable 
results of that unparalleled instance of 
legislative folly which sent forty thou- 
sand of the finest troops in the world, 
under an incompetent commander, to 
perish in the marshes of Walcheren. 
And that, too, at a most favourable 
crisis, when fortune seemed to frown 
on Napoleon for the first time, and 
extended both hands towards us. That 
additional force, at that precise mo- 
ment, concentrated in Spain under the 
one general capable of leading them to 
victory, would have cleared the Penin- 
sula of the invading legions, and thus 
might have hastened by four or five 
years the termination of the most dead- 
ly struggle, and the most expensive 
war, England had ever been engaged 
in. It seemed that whenever what 
vas called “an expedition” was deter- 
mined on, the great object of the pow- 
ers in office was to carry it on with all 
possible delay, and if intended to be 
**secret,” its destination was carefully 
concealed from all—but the enemy. 
This was eminently illustrated in the 
case of that very Walcheren armament 
we have spoken of above, the objects 
of which, and the point of attack, were 
ae out in the French papers long 
yefore the officers in command had re- 
ceived their instructions, or knew where 
they were to be employed. 
The British infantry soldier, in heavy 
marching order, carries a weight ex- 
ceeding sixty pounds—more than was 


* Napier’s “ Peninsular War,” vol. iii, p. 272. 
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borne by the Roman Legionary, in- 
cluding his defensive armour; yet is 
he fully as robust and active as the far- 
famed warrior of antiquity. In the 
campaign of Talavera, the light divi- 
sion, under General Robert Craufurd, 
marched sixty-two miles, with this bur- 
den, in twenty-six hours, in the hottest 
season of the year in the sultry climate 
of Spain, and left only seventeen strag- 
glers behind. Sir W. Napier, who re- 
cords the achievement, observes with 
just exultation: ‘Had the historian 
Gibbon known of such a march, he 
would have spared his sneer about the 
delicacy of modern soldiers.” 

Sir John Moore was one of the best 
practical officers the army had pro- 
duced. ‘ His life was passed among the 
troops,” as was said in the general 
order, commemorating his death ;_ but 
his system of discipline was defective 
when compared with that of his illus- 
trioussuccessor. UnderSir John Moore 
the duties of the regimental officer were 
oppressive and almost derogatory. He 
was required to carry a knapsack simi- 
lar to that of the men on field-days, 
whenever the regiment paraded in ser- 
vice order, and invariably to march on 
foot with his company. By the Duke 
of Wellington’s regulations (1815-18), 
every oflicer was allowed forage for a 
horse. He could thus ride, while his 
valise was carried, and instead of being 
exhausted at the end of a long and fa- 
tiguing march, was fresh and vigorous, 
able to attend to the necessities of his 
men, and ready for any duty he might 
be called on to perform. The superi- 
ority of this system is too obvious to 
require comment. 

A very unwise and thoroughly John 
Bullish peculiarity of British oflicers, 
when stationed in foreign countries, has 
been, heretofore, to keep aloof from all 
intercourse with the natives, or d—d 
foreigners, as they were wont, in our 
young days of service, to call the deni- 
zens of their own land. Their habit 
was usually to entrench themselves 
closely within the narrow circle of their 
own mess and regimental society, a 

ractice which tends to make i ignorance 
fereditary, and to perpetuate national 
prejudices, The offiver who studies his 
— enjoyment, and wishes to enlarge 
his mind, should renounce prejudices 
from the moment when he loses sight of 
his native shores. He should consider 


himself a true cosmopolite, or citizen of 


the world inits most extended sense, and 
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make that spot his home where the co- 
lours of his regiment are planted for the 
time being. But very few will open their 
eyes to the sound philosophy of these 
maxims. By reason of this haughty 
reserve, we have in repeated instances 
seen unscrupulous, plundering French- 
men, who lived at free quarters, but 
were familiar and sociable in their ex- 
actions, better thought of, and more 
regretted than the distant, taciturn 
Englishman, who while he paid for all he 
wanted at the rate of double its value, 
fraternized not with the generation he 
came ‘to protect or liberate. Few peo- 
ple like those who despise them, how- 
ever liberally the despisers may dis- 
burse for the pleasure of expressing 
contempt. It is a well-established fact, 
that during the Peninsular war, in 
many of the towns in Spai ain, the Eng- 

lish deliverers found it difficult to ob- 
tain provisions for money, while the 
French invaders were amply supplied 
for nothing. 

The writer of this article served in 
the Mediterranean for more than five 
years, from 1809 to 1814, and during 
the whole of that time there were not 
half a dozen officers of his regiment 
who ever thought of learning Italian, 
or could speak as many words of that 

easy and elegant language, beyond the 
vulgar and disgusting terms of objur- 
gation, which all pick up with wonder- 
ful facility. We recollect an ancient 
major, of the old school of traditionary 
regimental majors, with well-developed 
paunch, whiskers cut within a hair’s 
breadth of the regulation, and deport- 
ment as unbending as if he had — 
lowed a ramrod; he was, withal, 
terrible breaker of the third onan 
ment—a fashion too prevalent in those 
ungodly days. Soon after his arrival 
in Sicily, he observed the unmeasured 
oaths of the inhabitants, which shock. 
ed him exceedingly. ‘It is perfectly 
horrible,” he exclaimed one evening at 
the mess, ‘to listen to those scoundrels, 
they make one’s blood run cold; they 
absolutely swear sangue di Dio!” This, 
literally rendered into English, was the 
worthy major’s distinguishing impreca- 
tion, and he seldom began a sentence 
without it. But he was even more as- 
tounded at the facility with which the 
little children spoke Italian—a mystery 
he could never thoroughly fathom after 
many years’ residence. 

We happened to have several officers 
and three companies taken by a French 
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detachment, at a town called Palmi, in 
Calabria, in 1809; they having been 


wisely sent, by the officer in command of 


the expedition, sixteen miles from the 
main body without an intermediate post 
of communication. ‘They were marched 
off from the heel of Italy to the centre 
of France, to Verdiin, the great depot 
of English prisoners, where they re- 
mained five long years, until liberated 
by the peace of 1814. To the surprise 
of all the regiment, when they rejoined, 
one only, the youngest of the party, 
could speak French. ‘The oldest among 


them, an ancient Highlander, one of 


the innumerable progeny of the well- 
known Laird of M‘Nab, had actually 
contrived to remain innocent of a single 
word, while his native dialect was as 
pure as if he had never left the Braes 
of Balquhidder. When questioned as 
to how he had contrived this, he claim- 
ed great credit for his perseverance. 
*‘ He was determined,” he said, ‘*never 
to learn a syllable of their infernal 
lingo; he thought he had held weel out, 
though once or twice he wi AS Si sui be- 
set, ‘and was near giving in.” This 
danger proceeded from some fair De- 
lilah who te mpted him, but there was 
no combating against the patr iotism of 
his argument. “But we say, again and 
again, to all young oflicers, wherever 
you go, learn the language of the 
country you are quartered in, and as- 
sociate with the people. You will ex- 

and your ideas, increase your know- 
in. and observe much of good and 
evil; all which will teach you what to 
follow or what to avoid, and will make 
you a more efficient officer and a more 
valuable citizen. Depend upon it, it 
is neither clever to be ignorant, nor 
profitable to be idle. 

We once heard the following original 
antithesis set forward as a boast by an 
un-reading man, in answer to an oppo- 
nent who was troubling him sorely with 
endless quotations and references to 
books: ‘*You are very grand with 
your books,” said he, ‘*as if you had 
read more than all the rest of the 
world; but I can tell you this, I have 
forgot more than ever you read!” 
T his i ingenious disputant was hourly 
proving the advantage of no memory. 
He contradicted everybody upon every 
subject, but was never known, even by 
accident, to stumble on a sound con- 
clusion. Yet he passed with some 
a well informed man. He was like 
Margites, of whom Homer said, he 
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knew a great many things, but then he 
knew them all wrong. 

With respect to duelling, military 
men are placed in an awkward predica- 
ment. Fortunately, the practice is 
creeping fast into disuse, and single 
combats are now as rare as they were 
formerly frequent. Half a century 
ago, and even later, it was considered 
necessary to meet your man before you 
could establish your character. It was 
almost equivalent to taking out a di- 
ploma to legalise regular, practice. 
Many a trifling quarrel has been fo- 
mented on this } pr ‘inciple. The decline 
of duelling may, in great part, be at- 
tributed to the abolition of long sittings 
after dinner, with heavy potations, 
which led to much intemperate lan- 
guage, usually winding up with a chal- 
lenge and a fight. This was the na- 
tural course of things i in the good old 
days, when four or five bottles per man 
was the common allowance, and the 
last bottle not unfrequently ended its 
existence against the heads of some 
who had assisted in its exhaustion. 
It is now generally understood that 
rudeness addressed to an individual 
is resented by the company in general 
as an offence against the laws of good 
breeding; a sound maxim, well cal- 
culated to prevent quarrels, and to 
keep turbulent and tempestuous spirits 
within the bounds of decorum. 

The articles of war are very pe- 
remptory and explicit on this question. 
Duelling is strictly prohibited, under 
any pretence or in any form, on pain 
of court-martial and cashiering. There 
is no distinction drawn betwee n the 
parties implicated, whether as prin- 
cipals or accessories. Running directly 
opposite to this are the conventional 
rules of society, with the controlling 
influence of opinion, which require 
every one to be the guardian of his 
own honour, and cast the eye of disdain 
and contempt on the gentleman, who, 
being insulted, shows an indisposition 
to right himself, Standing between 
these two conilicting codes, and on 
much higher grounds than either, is 
the veto of religion and morality, which 
allows no compromise or qualifics ation. 
Tfan officer gives or ace epts a challenge, 
he infringes the laws of Heaven and 
man, and breaks the rules of discipline. 
Ifhe refuses to fight when called upon, 
the world turns its back upon him, 
while his brethren in arms politely in- 
dicate that he has mistaken his pro- 
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fession. The difficulty is one not easily 
steered through. In all quarrels, the 
aggressor is to blame, and should never 
hesitate to make suitable atonement. 
But the most cautious and unoffending 
may be injured or insulted wantonly, 
which exposes human nature to one of 
its hardest trials. Between these two 
offences a wide distinction is to be 
drawn. ‘The one is venial, the other 
deadly. The first may be passed over, 
but the second stings too deeply for 
oblivion. A popular writer has well 
defined the difference in a compre- 
hensive passage :—*‘ Injuries may be 
atoned for, and forgiven; but insults 
admit of no compensation. They de- 
grade the mind in its own esteem, and 
force it to recover its level by re- 
venge.””* 

It will, of course, be universally ad- 
mitted that revenge is not recognised 
by Christian doctrine, and that the 
mere profession of Christianity, with- 
out living by its rules, is mockery-and 
hypocrisy. But the laws of honour, as 
they are called, are framed in accord- 
ance with the existing state of society, 
in which it would be impossible to 
mingle without paying some deference 
to its acknowledged institutes. Opinion 
is a despotic monarch. Very few who 
live in the world have reached such an 
exalted pinnacle of character that they 
can afford to despise its rules. We 
cannot do better than point out to any 
one who has the misfortune to become 
entangled in a dispute, the admirable 
advice which Shakspeare (who was 
always right) puts into the mouth of 
Polonius, when instructing his son, on 
his first plunge into public life :— 


“ Beware of entrance to a quarrel; but being in, 
Bear it that th’ opposer may beware of thee.” 


Something very similar to this was said 
to us by a near relative, who had served 
many years in the army with high rank 
and unblemished reputation, when we 
left home to join a regiment, at the early 
age of sixteen :—* Never be the first 
to get into a quarrel, and never be 
in a hurry to back out of one.” It 
behoves the young oflicer to be ex- 
tremely cautious in his first affair of 
this nature. A single false step at the 
outset he may never be able to retrieve. 
He must be careful not to acquire the 


* Junius.—Letter xxxvi. 
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character of being quarrelsome, and still 
more so not to lie under the slightest 
imputation of submitting tamely to an 
affront. He should take no liberties, 
and allow none to be taken with him. 
At the same time, let him avoid being 
either captious or thin-skinned, or he 
will become unpopular with his asso- 
ciates, and be speedily driven into the 
solitude of his own barrack-room. A 
regiment is not now as thoroughly the 
common home as it used to be during 
the war, when leave of absence was 
seldom applied for or practicable, and 
large incomes entirely unknown. While 
there is, consequently, less absolute 
brotherhood, with, perhaps, not such 
perfect warmth and freedom of inter- 
course, there is an increased degree of 
punctilio, with a spirit of independence 
which will neither endure an oracle, 
an autocrat, nor a bore. 

Ifa quarrel becomes inevitable, and 
is forced on you in spite of every peace- 
ful inclination, your safest course is at 
once to put yourself under the guid- 
ance of an older and more experienced 
head than your own. Always select 
your own captain for choice, if, as you 
ought to be, you are on terms of 
friendly intimacy with him. There were 
formerly in almost every regiment (we 
hope the race is extinct) one or more 
agreeable individuals, who were called 
“ fire-eaters,” less from a disposition to 
handle cold iron themselves, than from 
their readiness to promote a duel on 
every trifling occasion. They seldom 
engaged on their own account, pre- 
ferring to act as seconds rather than 
principals, and were deeply versed in 
the laws of monomachia, They were 
invariably supplied with an unques- 
tionable case of Mantons, including all 
the necessary appurtenances, for the 
use of their friends, and ready with 
their own services at a moment’s no- 
tice. Two things they held in equal 
disrepute: fighting themselves, and 
compromising a fight in which others 
were involved. Such men should have 
been shunned as regimental pestilences. 
They were little better than walking 
winding-sheets ; and where one of these 
was concerned, you were quite certain 
there would be no apologies. 

In all duels more depends on the 
seconds than on the principals, and, in 
nine cases out of ten, an appeal to 


To the Duke of Grafton. 
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arms may be avoided without detri- 
ment to the honour of the parties, by 
the judicious proceedings of the friends 
who have been called in to act for them. 
The belligerents become cyphers, and 
cease to have a voice when they have 
once placed themselves in the hands of 
their representatives. So far the regu- 
lations of the duello are rationally con- 
stituted, if anything can be rational 
erected on an unsound basis. Buta 
very delicate and serious responsibility 
devolves on those who undertake the 
adjustment of a quarrel. In the cele- 
brated case of Mr. Stuart of Dunearn, 
who was tried in Edinburgh in 1822, 
for shooting Sir Alexander Boswell in 
a duel (having suffered grievous pro- 
vocation), nothing was more dwelt on 
in his defence, or produced a more 
favourable effect on the jury, than the 
high character and reputation of the 
Earl of Rosslyn, who had acted as his 
second. An accomplished nobleman 
and distinguished general, his name 
was felt to be a guarantee that the 
quarrel was inevitable, and that every 
reasonable effort had been made to 
avoid the fatal catastrophe. 

Among the few mortal offences, for 
which men of honour consider there is 
no reparation short of actual combat, 
may be set foremost, giving the lie di- 
rect, without the qualification of Touch- 
stone’s peace-making if, and inflicting 
blows or stripes. It requires super- 
human philosophy to put up patiently 
with either of these outrages. A hu- 
morous illustration once presented 
itself to us, when sitting with a friend 
waiting for dinner in a public coffee- 
room. A statement had appeared in 
the papers of the day ofa recent fra- 
cas between two gentlemen of honour 
about town, ending in a mutual cufling, 
in which blows were liberally exchang- 
ed. There was no fight, each taking 
up the view that the onus of the ex- 
pected challenge lay upon the other, 
and that he had already received, from 
‘his antagonist, ample satisfaction. A 
very safe mode of ensuring a harmless 
denouement. Our companion remark- 
ed. ‘*I wonder how a man feels when 
he has been well horse-whipped ?” Be- 
fore we had time to make any reply, 
a grave, gentlemanlike looking person, 
extremely well-dressed, at the opposite 
table, who appeared deeply immersed 
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in a newspaper, lifted up his head and 
observed, ‘* Very uncomfortable the 
first time, but it is nothing when you 
are used to it—I speak from ex- 
yerience.” He said—and then resumed 
bis position with his reading. We 
stared at him, then at each other, then 
at him again, while everybody present 
did the same, and could scarcely laugh 
for astonishment. We thought he wa 

bantering us, but he appeared perfectly 
serious, although his outward man 
little indicated one of those patient 
martyrs, 


* Who have been beaten till they know, 
What wood a cudgel's of by the blow; 
And kick’d until they can feel whether 
A shoe be Spanish or neat’s leather,"’* 


The Duke of B———., of George 
II.’s time, was horsewhipped on the 
course of Litchfield by a country at- 
torney. Soon after the king was told 
that Sir Edward Hawke had given the 
French a sound drubbing. ‘ Vat is 
a drobbin ?” said his majesty to Lord 
Chesterfield. “Sir,” replied Lord 
Chesterfield, “a drubbing is—but 
here comes his grace of B— » who 
is much better able to explain it to your 
Majesty than I am.” We were once 
acquainted with a veritable Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger, who would have fought 
twice a-day for the mere pleasure of 
taking the field, but was in other res- 
pects mild, amiable, and polite. Hav- 
ing rendered him some trifling civili- 
ties, for which his acknowledgments 
were unbounded, he exclaimed, with a 
grateful pressure of the hand, ‘‘ My 
dear sir, 1 have only one way of repay- 
ing the numerous obligations you have 
laid me under. Should you at any 
time require a second, send for me, 
and I'll undertake to place you in an 
invulnerable position.” There was a 
time when such a friend would have 
been worth his weight in gold, but as 
our fighting days have long gone by, 
we can now only recommend fim, sup- 
a him to be still on this side 

fades, to all who are pugnaciously in. 
clined, 

A silver medal, with clasps, has been 
granted by a general order of the first 
of June, 1847, to the survivors of all 
ranks who were present at certain dis- 
tinguished actions during the last war. 
For this they are much indebted to the 


ee 


* Hudibras, Canto I. part 2, 
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zealous exertions of the Duke of Rich- 
mond and a few other persevering ad. 
vocates, who never ceased urging their 
claims until the object was accomplish- 
ed. The reward, it must be admitted, 
lost a little of its gracefulness by the 
long delay, and the cold, almost ex- 
torted, manner in which it was at last 
conferred. In the meanwhile the In- 
dian army were glittering with endless 
decorations. But ‘‘ better late than 
never” is a good apothegm, and the 
value of anything is enhanced by the 
difficulty of obtaining it. Some have 
thought that a medal, or cross, or rib- 
bon, to designate honourable service, 
might have been extended to all who 
had done duty for a given time in fo- 
reign climes, and had been under fire 
against the enemy on a given number 
of occasions, without restricting it so 
exclusively to particular engagements 
—a distinction for general service dur- 
ring the longest and the most active 
war in British history. Many have 
received hard knocks, and have dis- 
played both courage and ability, who 
had not the good fortune to be present 
at the most brilliant victories, while 
the failures have sometimes called for 
severer exertion, and have led to many 
recorded instances of individual gal- 
lantry. Brave soldiers have lost life 
or limb in skirmishes where there has 
been as desperate fighting as in general 
actions. We know more than one 
officer of high rank and reputation who 
has neither medal nor clasp for affairs 
in which he was wounded, while he 
wears them for others where he received 
no injury.* It also seems inconsistent 
that Sahagun, Benevente, Martinique, 
Guadaloupe, Java, Chateauguay, and 
Chrystler’s Farm, should be included 
in the list, while there is no mention of 
the assault of Monte Video, the pas- 
sage of the Douro, Arroyo de Molinos, 
Almaraz, El Bodon, the Forts of Sala- 
manca, Tarifa, Castalla,t Burgos, St. 
Pierre, the passage of the Adour, St. 
Jean de Luz, Bergen-op-Zoom, Bay- 
onne, Bladensburg, or Baltimore. In 
all these encounters, and many more, 
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gallant men died with honour, and bold 
deeds were performed by the survivors. 
All the operations of the war were not 
equally successful, but success is not 
always the criterion of merit. It has,’ 
no doubt, been difficult to make the 
selection, and mature deliberation has 
been given to the subject; but some 
are shut out who can show wounds 
among other certificates of service, and 
who, while they envy not their more 
fortunate brethren in arms, look with 
a sigh of regret at their own undeco- 
rated button-holes. 

The prevailing system of obtaining 
commissions, and subsequent promo- 
tion, by purchase, is an anomaly in the 
British service which exists in no other. 
It seems, at the first glance, both unjust 
and detrimental that money should 
step over merit and seniority, yet ina 
country where the different distinctions 
of rank in society are so clearly defined 
as in ours, but where, at the same time, 
wealth predominates over everything 
else, we are by no means prepared to 
say the system is a bad one; neither 
has it been found that the men who 
purchase prove, on the average, to be 
worse officers than those who make 
their way in the regularroutine. Allare, 
or are expected to be, equally gentle- 
men. The introduction of the younger 
branches of noble families, and the sons 
of wealthy commoners, sustains the 
character and elevates the tone of mili- 
tary society. It may encourage habits 
of expense, which all are not in a parity 
of circumstances to meet, and it is cer- 
tainly not pleasant for an officer who has 
little or nothing beyond his pay, to be 
reminded hourly of his circumscribed 
means by the lavish expenditure of his 
companions who have large private re- 
sources. But one evil must be weigh- 
ed against the other; if the sale or 
commissions was abolished, the high, 
aristocratic spirit and gentlemanlike 
feeling of the army would undoubtedly 
deteriorate. 

Inour service thescale of payis higher 
thanin the continental armies, but quite 
inadequate to the expenses the officer 


* There are officers in the service who have received brevet and promotion for 
gallant conduct in actions for which no medal has been given. 

+ This was the only action during the Peninsular contest in which Marshal 
Suchet was personally opposed to the English, and in which he was well beaten by 


the troops, though their general showed no ability. 
ablest French general employed in Spain, a— only Soult, 
nately for himself, opposed to the Duke of Well 


Suchet was considered the 
He was never, fortu- 
ington. 
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must encounter, and the station he has 
to support. The uniform and the mess 
between them entirely swallow up, and 
even exceed, the subaltern’s allowances. 
It would be well if the leading autho- 
rities would take these points under 
consideration, and contrive some means 
of modifying, so as to render them com- 
patible. At home, in peace times, no 
subaltern ean live onhis pay. During 
war, ina foreign station, the feat may 
be achieved. We knew a determined 
economist, who, in an expensive re- 
giment, contrived, after twenty-two 
years’ service, to save enough of money 
to purchase a majority. ‘This case we 
believe to be unique. 

The advantages of the mess it is 
superfluous to dwell upon. The mess 
is the strong connecting link which 
binds the corps together, as the mem. 
bers of one family, in the prosperity 
and reputation of which all have an 
equal interest. The dinners are per- 
haps too costly, and accustom officers 
to luxuries they rarely meet elsewhere, 
and prepare them badly for the hard- 
ships and privations of active service. 
It becomes a punishment, in compari- 
son, “ torough it on a beefsteak and a 
bottle of port.” But the mess is an ex- 
cellent school of manners and deport- 
ment, and at the present day bears 
very little resemblance to the descrip- 
tion given many years ago by a witty 
Irish barrister, in one of his plead- 
ings :—** A regimental mess,” said he, 
“isa tumultuous assembly, where you 
get a cold dinner and hot wine, and 
where all the conversation consists in 
Johnson of ours and Jackson of yours.” 
It sometimes happens that the com- 
manding oflicer and field officers of a 
regiment are all married men, and as 
such, not habitual frequenters of the 
mess. ‘This has its bad effects. The 
presence of the colonel or major 
operates as a salutary restraint, and 
keeps the younger and more efferves- 
cing spiclea within due bounds. 

We have good reason to fear the 
practice of gaming, whether in clubs, 
mess-rooms, OF private quarters, is in- 
dulged in to an extent which calls for 
stricter scrutiny, and more stringent 
srohibitions, than have hitherto bee n 
found available. There is no tempta- 
tion in the path of the young and in- 
experienced, so teeming with evil con- 
sequences, as the passion for play. It 
is a master demon, which swallows 
every other; an increasing appetite, 
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rendered keener by indulgence, and 
*‘ growing with what it “feeds on.” 
More hearts have been broken, more 
domestic happiness offered up, and 
more endearing ties sacrificed on the 
altar of this imsatiate Moloch, than 
have been swept away by any other 
controlling cause or influence in the 
list of human weaknesses and misfor- 
tunes. Langu: age cannot be too em. 
phatic, nor can ~ the warning voice be 
too often raised to caution the unwary 
against this fatal rock on which so 
many buoyant hopeshave been wrecked, 
and such flattering prospects dashed to 
atoms. 

On the subject of general extrava- 
gance, and getting into debt, the fare- 
well order of Sir Charles Napier, on 
resigning the command in India, may 
be quoted, and referred to, as an in- 
valuable document. It embodies con- 
vincing truth, profound wisdom, and 
unanswerable argument; we should 
like to see it printed in letters of gold, 
framed, and hung up in every mess- 
room in the service. The following 
extracts are among the most memora- 
ble passages :— 


**T am not merely a rich man speaking 
to those who are poor. I have known 
poverty, and have lived for years on less 
than half what every ensign in this army 
receives, and so lived, too, in a more 
expensive country than India. 1 take 
no merit to myself for this ; I only state 
it as a fact, that I may not be taunted 
on the threshold of my argument by 
being told I know nothing of the diffi- 
culties of poverty. I do know them 
perfectly, and I know more—I know 
that every ensign in India can live well 
on his pay, and that many who have 
never appeared before a court of 
requests have largely assisted their 
families—largely, compared to their 
means.”’ 

**I do not say that a subaltern officer 
can give dinners; I do not say he can 
indulge in many luxuries; I do not say 
he can cast off all self-denial; nor do I 
see why he should do any of these things. 
When an officer gets a commission, he, 
without that labour which attends the 
initiation into most other professions, at 
once receives a good income, and that 
before he has any knowledge of his trade. 
In most other professions a young man 
hardly gets his food at the commence- 
ment. It is the desire to imitate those 
above us, and not to regard our own 
means, that is mischievous to all, and 
most so to young men, The result is 
ruin to numbers,” 
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“‘ The fifth cause of expense and ruin 
I believe to be the banks.* They afford 
a ready means for the young and foolish 
to obtain money, but at an enormous 
interest. I have heard the objection to 
banks contested on the score that for- 
merly officers who now borrow from 
banks, borrowed from natives, and even 
from their own soldiers; that it is 
therefore better for an officer to be 
in debt to a bank than to natives. I 
am unable to say what was formerly 
done, but I am perfectly sure that 
whatever facilitates the borrowing of 
money produces ruin to young officers, 
encouraging those vices which are the 
most mischievous, especially racing, a 
vice always accompanied by gambling and 
extravagance.” 


The present army dates its existence 
from the restoration of Charles IL., 
when the number of guards or regular 
forces were, in the first instance, limited 
to 5000. Standing armies had been 
introduced into England by Charles I. 
in 1638, but they were declared illegal 
in 1679. The earliest force of this 
kind, for which we have anything like 
historical authority, was formed by 
Saul, 1093, B.C. Then came the 
regular army of Philip of Macedon. 
In modern Europe a standing force 
was first established by Charles VII. of 
France in 1445. On this point the 
English houses of legislature have al- 
ways evinced a wakéful jealousy, but, 
from time to time, the public exigen- 
cies have prevailed over all other feel- 
ings, and the permanent army once es- 
tablished went on increasing, until in 
1815, the last year of the great war, the 
number of men amounted to 310,000, 
and the sum voted for military expen- 
diture exceeded thirty-nine millions 
sterling! At the same epoch the armies 
of the principal European states stood 
as follows: —Spain, 150,000 men; Tur- 
key, 250,000; Prussia, 350,000; Aus- 
tria, 500,000; Russia, 560,000; and 
France, 680,000! But even these for- 
midable numbers sink in comparison 
before the enormous hosts of remote 
antiquity, when the world was less 
populous, and money, the great pro- 
vider, Jess generally disseminated than 
it is at present. If we can trust Euse- 
bius, one of the gravest and most 
rational of ancient authorities, Ninus 
and Semiramis, two thousand years 
before the Christian era, assembled 


armies amounting to nearly two mil- 
lions of fighting men, for the conquest 
of Bactriana and India. Xerxes led 
above two millions across the Hel- 
lespont to the invasion of Greece. 
The host of Artaxerxes Mnemon, en- 
countered by Cyrus the younger, at 
Cunaxa, exceeded 900,000. 

Scarlet wasestablished as the national 
uniform of England by Charles II., and 
it appears strange enough that the first 
trained body of soldiers who were 
clothed alike, under that colour, were 
Cromwell's far famed Ironsides. The 
three oldest regiments in the British 
service are the Foot Guards; of these 
the Coldstream takes priority of date, 
having been raised in that border-town 
by General Monk, on his march from 
Scotland to restore the monarchy in 
1660. The two regiments of Life 
Guards, the Blues, the 1st Royal Foot, 
the 2nd Queen’s Royals, and the 3rd 
Buffs, were all raised and incorporated 
with the regular army, and in the order 
named, between 1660 and 1665. The 
Buffs have a peculiar privilege of 
marching through the City of London 
with fixed bayonets. 

The compilation before us says that, 
at this moment, the British army con- 
sists of 130,000 effective men and offi- 
cers of all arms. A small number for 
the vast extent of the colonial service, 
and to meet the exigencies of a sudden 
war, which might spring up at any mo- 
ment, all’improviso, when least expected. 
The clamours of short-sighted econo- 
mists, and the noisy mouthings of peace 
advocates, both in and out of parlia- 
ment, have succeeded in cutting down 
our permanent military force to the 
lowest possible point of reduction it can 
bear, with reference to the safety of 
the country, and the duties the army has 
to perform. We hope nothing will 
ever induce our government to listen 
to any proposal, on any showing, for 
a further decrease. Sir W. Draper, 
when writing against Junius in defence 
of the Marquis of Granby, called 
the army “a noble palladium of our 
safeties.” The metaphor was a happy 
one and well applied, although ridi- 
culed by his opponent, the father of 
the race of stormy radicals and flimsy 
casuists, who mistake merciless satire 
for convincing argument, and indis- 
criminate abuse of all men and all mea- 


* For banks in India, read Jew money-lenders and bill-discounters at home. 
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sures (they and theirs alone excepted) 
for salutary reform. 

The army, indomitable abroad, and 
respected at home; compounded of 
elements in which courage, discipline, 
and the absence of all political bias, 
are happily united, is, and will con- 
tinue to be, one of the steadiest bul- 
warks of the throne and constitution. 
Hated by the ill-disposed and disaf- 
fected for its unimpeachable loyalty, 
and equally feared for its acknowledged 

ower. Evil will be the day for Eng- 
fand should this true palladium be ever 
suffered to decline, either in numbers 
or efliciency, below the present stan- 
dard. Let the wholesome work of re- 
trenchment be carried on where it is 
most needed, and can be best effected— 
by lopping off nominal superfluous 
offices, and cutting down exaggerated 


salaries—not by depriving the body of 


the active limbs, without which it can 
have neither strength, health, efliciency, 
nor permanent existence. 

The garrison of Dublin comprises 
usually three regiments of cavalry and 
seven or eight of infantry, with ‘artil- 
lery i in proportion. A larger force than 
is to be found collected together, per- 
manently, in any other part of the king- 
dom. ‘The guard-mountings, reviews 
in the Phenix Park, field: days in the 
country, and supposed attacks and de- 
fences of positions, under the directions 
of his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge, afford good opportunities 
to officers of all ranks of bec ‘oming fa- 
miliar with tactical evolutions, and of 
learning how to handle troops in pre- 
sence of the enemy. The Duke studies 
his profession con amore, and is pro- 
nounced by experienced judges to be 
an excellent soldier. Should circum- 
stances give him an opportunity of 
commanding in actual warfare, we feel 
convinced he will distinguish himself, 
and add another illustrious name to 
the list of British generals who have 
upheld the glory of their country. 

We have reserved the most impor- 
tant of all subjects, religion, for a few 
concluding observations. On this point 

oung military men are disposed to be 
habitually careless. In the morning of 
life, when blood is warm, and the heart 
is full of hope and exultation, it is 
scarcely reasonable to expect the head 
to exhibit the systematic coolness, the 
constitutional gravity of Baxter or 
Wesley. Reflection is the child of ex- 
perience, and it is only after trial of the 


world’s allurements, that we can fully 
understand their nothingness, and wean 
our thoughts from earthly to immortal 
considerations. Youth and passion 
will take their fling in spite of preach- 
ing and philosophy. Juvenile Catos 
are rarely met with, and they are not 
likely to make brilliant oflicers. Prince 
Eugene detested them, and remarked, 
with the true spirit of a soldier, ‘ they 
scarcely ever stand fire well.” But, 
admitting all this, nothing can excuse 
or extenuate levity of speech, or the 
slightest approach to disrespect or in- 
difference when topics touching on re- 
ligion happen to be under discussion. 
W e have heard this, ere now, indulged 
in by old officers who ought to have 
known better, while young ones listen- 
ed approvingly, and judged it clever to 
imitate their elders—on all sides, an 
act of useless folly, ending in repen- 
tance. 

An external deference for things sa- 
cred, with the outward observance of 
the Sabbath, at least, is now so recog- 
nised, that standing on the steps of a 
club-house, or lounging, cigar in cheek, 
in the barrack-square, while all the re- 
spectable portion of society is going 
to church, is a bravado in the face of 
public opinion not often exhibited. 
When we meet with these exceptions, 
we grieve for the profession we admire 
and love, and blush for the individuals 
who expose it to such unnecessary ani- 
madversion. All who claim kindred 
with the educated and influential classes 
should be foremost in regular attend- 
ance on public worship. If not from 
conscientious conviction in the first in- 
stance, the social duty of example to 
inferiors ought to be a sufficient in- 
centive. The second motive, in due 
course, may lead to the more important 
first, while from utter negligence no 
fruit can spring but comfortiess and 
dreary infidelity, There are fewmilitary 
men who have not read Prince Eugene’s 
memoirs, by himself, while all admire 
the genius and upright character of that 
distinguished General. We select the 
following passage, written shortly be- 
fore his death, as well worthy of at- 
tention :— 


‘*T have been happy in this life, and I 
wish to be sointhe other. There are 
old dragoons who will pray to Heaven 
for me, and I have more faith in their 
prayers, than in those of all the old 
women of the court and of thecity clergy. 
The fine music, whether simple or more 
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obstreperous of the divine service, de- 
lights me. The one has something re- 
ligious which awes the soul ;. the other re- 
minds me, by the flourishes of trumpets 
and kettledrums, which so often led my 
soldiers to victory, of the God of Hosts 
who has blessed our arms. J have scarcely 
had time to sin; but I have set a bad ex- 
ample, perhaps without knowing it, by 
my negligence of the forms of religion, 
in which [ have, however, invariably be- 
lieved. Ihave sometimes spoken evil of 
people, but only when I thought myself 
obliged to do so; and have said, ‘ Such 
a one is a coward, and such a one a 
scoundrel.’ I have sometimes given way 
to passion ; but whocould help swearing 
to see a general or a regiment that did 
not do their duty, or an adjutant who 
did not understand one? Ihave been 
careless as a soldier, and lived like a 
philosopher. I wish to die as a Christian. 
I never liked swaggerers either in war 
or religion.” 


In our humble opinion these solemn 
matters should always be dealt with in 
a temperate strain. The thoughtless- 
ness of youth and inexperience is more 
likely to be brought round by gentle 
censure than by rude asperity ; by mild 
admonition rather than by dogmatical 
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reproof. A very amiable and religious 
poet, who lived and wrote in an ureli- 
gious age, says truly :— 


“ A verse may find him who a sermon flies, 
And turn delight into a sacrifice.” 


These remarks, and the suggestions 
with which we have accompanied them, 
are offered in the spirit of friendliness 
and good fellowship. ‘The writer is an 
old soldier, and loves the service. He 
grieves when any incident occurs to 
lessen it in the eyes of the prejudiced 
and narrow-minded, or to give a handle 
to the sneers of cavillers. He wishes 
most earnestly to see the British officer 
what he can so easily contribute to render 
himself ; in polished elegance of man- 
ner, in nobleness of mind, in command 
of temper, in general acquirements, 
and in moral rectitude—a perfect gen- 
tleman. An example to society, an 
ornament to his profession, and a source 
of honourable pride and happiness to 
his family, 


“ The courtier’s, soldier's, scholar’seye, tongue, sword 
Th’ expectancy and rose of the fair state, 
The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 
The observed of ull observers.” 





THE LINE OF 
Tr the world, as Materialists imagine, 
were originally formed by a fortuitous 
concourse of atoms, it was truly a won- 
derful Chance that guided the forma- 
tion! Not tospeak of animated nature 
—of plants, and animals, and men, 
who are thus supposed to have grown 
spontaneously from the dust of the 
earth, every arrangement of the globe’s 
surface bespeaks a designing Hand. 
The very distribution of land and water 
is remarkably subservient to wise ends 
in the history of our race. In the 
course of ages, these elements have 
altered their character in relation to 
man, yet it is this very change that 
most strikingly brings out the wisdom 
of the great Foreseer. In early times 
land was the medium of intercommuni- 
cation; now it is water. In earlier 
times water was the barrier of nations ; 


ee 


* Herbert’s Temple, 


THE LAKES. 
now it is their highway. The ocean 
is a highway formed to man’s hand: 
no expense needed in preparing it, no 
tolls exigible for traversing it. No 
foreign hostile countries are there to 
impede communication; no dense po- 
pulations to choke up the path of emi- 
gration. It is peculiarly a gift of 
God’s to the later ages. of mankind. 
Tt long remained a field untrodden, a 
blessing sealed; and the melancholy 
sound of its waves seemed to early 
mankind but the voice of mystery and 
exclusion. But now the mystery has 
been explored and the blessing read. 
And how truly it is a blessing, need be 
told to none who in fancy can look 
abroad upon the world of waters and 
behold them lighted up by the sails of 
countless myriads of ships, wafting from 
shore to shore the energies of man and 


P, 1. Edit. 1674, 
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the produce of nature. How, without 
that ever-open sea, could the work of 
emigration go on, or old countries be 
relieved of their portentous swarms ! 
How could nations, choking in their 
old seats, ever fight their way through 
nations to the wildernesses and free 
places of earth! 

Look at the configuration of the Old 
World. Its continents are massed to- 
gether, to facilitate the diffusion of 
early mankind. Place one limb of the 
compass in Cashmere, and the other 
will describe its circle through the 
northern capes of Asia and Europe, 
the western parts of our own islands, 
Cape Verde, Cape of Good Hope, re- 
turning northwards through the Pen- 
insula of Kamschatka. Europe fits 
like a quadrant into Africa and Asia. 
The Old World would be a circle, but 
that its south-eastern quarter is broken 
into the thousand islands of Australasia. 
Yet circular though its general confi- 
guration be,* see how the ocean every- 
where interlaces with the land, form- 
ing an endless extent of seaboard, and 
affording to advanced civilisation the 
readiest of all means of intercommuni- 
cation. Africa is an island. Bay- 
indented Europe exhibits a hymen of 
land and sea; while, through the very 
centre of the continental masses, the 
Mediterranean and Red seas all but 
unite the waters of the Eastern and 
Western oceans. ‘That small Mediter- 
ranean sea washes the shores of three 
continents—Asia, Africa, and Europe 
glass themselves in its tranquil waters. 
It lies like the heart of the Old-World 
system; while the Augean, the Euxine, 
and the seas of Azof and the Caspian, 
stretch in connected or connectable 
links into the very centre of the north- 
ern continents. A steamer from St. 
Petersburg may circumnavigate Eu- 
rope, and regain the heart of Russia 
by the Sea of Asof and the Don. All 
these watery barriers, it will be seen, 
are so circumstanced as not to obstruct 
theearly wanderings and diffusion of the 
human race, yet served the purpose— 
all-important in those days of war and 
strong antipathics—of keeping asunder 
many diverse nations, of preserving 
peace by isolation. It was an all-wise 
Hand that so guarded the nations in 
their cradle; it was an all-provident 


Hand that then used for isolation an 
element which, in subsequent ages and 
in altered times, was capable of be- 
coming the best means of bringing into 
close union the whole family of man. 

A similar design is evident in the 
lan of the New World; though, less 
in extent, its variety is also less. Its 
form is longitudinal ; tapering to a 
waist as it descends from the frozen 
North, swelling again beneath the Tor- 
rid zone, and again tapering away to 
a point on the confines of the Antarctic 
snows. It thus presents the largest 
possible extent of seacoast, as if in- 
viting Europe and Africa on the one 
side, and Asia on the other, to send 
thither their swarms. Hudson’s Bay 
is a counterpart of the Baltic; lies in 
the same latitudes, and is destined to 
serve a similar purpose (an outlet for 
the North) as soon as population has 
grown thicker around its shores. The 
Gulf of Mexico and Carribean Sea— 
the immense basin of waters lying with- 
in Capes Florida and the mouths of the 
Orinooco, has hollowed out the land, not 
merely for thesake ofadding to America 
her Elysian isles, but to carry the ship- 
bearing sea into the centre of the 
Western Continent, and to narrow to 
sixty miles the passage between the 
oceans. In the Isthmus of Panama 
we find repeated the Isthmus of Suez. 
The peculiar configuration of America, 
too, by which its dorsal chain of mighty 
mountains runs close to its western 
margin, not only leaves its eastern 
plains open to Europe, from whence its 
population was to be derived, but 
affords to its internal provinces the in- 
estimable benefit of ready access to 
the ocean. For its rivers, flowing the 
whole breadth of the continent, acquire 
a magnitude unparalleled in the Old 
World—forming watery highways, up 
which the tide flows for hundreds of 
miles, and floating into the heart of 
the country the men and produce of 
distant climes. 

But there is a Mediterranean in the 
New World also. The majestic lakes 
of Northern America—the largest in 
the world, and containing one-half of 
all the fresh water on the surface of 
the globe—which form in the heart of 
the continent a succession of inland 
seas, are yet destined to be covered by 





* We need hardly remind the reader, 
smallest extent of boundary-line, 


that of all forms the circle presents the 
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a myriad sails, and to see spring up 
around them, as around the Mediter- 
ranean of the Old World, mighty, opu- 
lent, and populous states. Nor are 
they isolated: each is joined to all, 
and all are united with the ocean. 
Changing its name with every lake it 
passes, the same river flows through 
them all. As the tiny St. Louis, it 
enters Lake Superior—as the vast and 
impetuous St. Mary, it leaves it. As 
the St. Clair it pours from Lake Hu- 
ron, and as the Detroit it unites the 
Lake of St. Clair to Erie; as the 
roaring Niagara, it leaps into Ontario ; 
as the Iroquois, it pours down to Mont- 
real, where at last it assumes its own 
world-known name of the St. Law- 
rence. From its source to where, at 
Cape Rosier, it is lost in the ocean, it 
runs a course of nearly two thousand 
five hundred miles, the breadth of the 
Atlantic. In volume of waters, andeven 
in length of course, the mighty Amazons 
must yield to it. Itis the largest river 
in the world, and of all rivers it has 
still the brightest future in store for it. 

The Gulf of St. Lawrence directly 
faces the mouth of the British Channel. 
Rounding the island-shores of New- 
foundland, which rises like a shield be- 
tween the inner waters and the open 
ocean, you enter the estuary of this 
noble river, and at Cape Rosier find it 
a hundred miles across. At Cape Chat 
it is still forty miles from shore to 
shore, and from thence it keeps slowly 
narrowing its channel, till, at the 
Narrows, forty-five miles below Que- 
bec, its width is but thirteen miles. 
The scenery along the shores of this 
estuary is considered to be unequalled 
in America, and, probably, in the 
world. A prospect of fifty to one 
hundred miles frequently opens—ex- 
hibiting mountains and valleys, bold 
headlands and luxuriant forests, pretty 
villages and settlements, fertile or 
rocky islands with the neat white cot- 
tages of the pilots and fishermen ; tri- 
butary rivers, some of them rolling 
over precipices, and one, the mighty 
Saguenay, bursting through an appa- 
rently perpendicular chasm of the 
northern mountains ; and on the sur- 
face of the St. Lawrence, majestic 
ships, either under sail or at anchor, 
with pilot-boats and river-craft in ac- 
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tive motion. In winter, however, this 
beautiful appearance vanishes. The 
river and gulf are choked up with 
broken fields of ice, exhibiting the 
most varied and fantastic appearances; 
snow covers the country on either 
shore; and a dark, stormy night in 
the estuary at that season presents the 
most terrific, wild, and formidable 
dangers. 

Scarcely have you rounded the is- 
land of Orleans, where the estuary 
merges into the river, when Quebec, 
picturesque, but grim and terrible, 
towers high upon your right. Beyond 
it, the memorable Heights of Abraham 
—the death-place of the rivals, Wolfe 
and Montcalm—are seen rising steeply 
from the river, and directly overhead 
frowns the rocky Cape Diamond, with 
its impregnable citadel—the Gibraltar 
of the New World. About four miles 
to the left are seen the romantic Falls 
of the Chaudiére, where that unnavi- 
gable river, seven hundred feet in 
breadth, with its banks decorated by 
woods, and broken into romantic gran- 
deur by vast masses of rocks, roars and 
foams sublimely over immense ledges 
more than a hundred feet in height, 
and then rushes, and boils, and thun- 
ders over or amongst rocks and ledges, 
until it calms down within a short dis. 
tance of the St. Lawrence. 

Above Quebec, all the way to Mont- 
real, a sombre monotony marks the 
mighty stream. The primeval forests 
are gone: here and there only, clumps 
of tall old trees fringe the bank, left 
by some proprietor more provident 
than.his neighbours. The shores, in 
general, are low, bare, and reedy, and 
between them rolls the stately river— 
calm, sombre, mournful, ‘like all 
things great in the world.”* Embrac- 
ing islands, receiving tributaries, with- 
out ever changing its look, this giant 
of rivers flows on majestic and severe, 
** like an old man who disdains the ad- 
venturous fantasies of youth; or, ra- 
ther, like a strong and conscientious 
workman who thinks only of fulfilling 
his task, and follows through this ob- 
secure course, in dumb obedience, the 
line which God has traced for it.” 

Halfway between Quebec and Mont- 
real we enter Lake St. Peter—a shal- 
low expansion of the St. Lawrence, 





* «Ce grand fleuve est triste, comme tous les grandeurs dans le monde.”— 


MARMIER, 
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over flats for about twenty-five miles 
in length and five to ten in breadth ; 
at the head of which, on the left, is 
seen the mouth of the River Richelieu, 
pouring down from Lake Champlain. 

Soon, in mid-stream, rises the island 
of Montreal, with its city of glittering 
tin roofs and spires, and behind it the 
picturesque Mont Royal, reminding 
one of the approach to Leith from the 
Firth of Forth ;* while on the right is 
the romantic embouchure of the Ot- 
tawa, up-which vessels can sail when 
war with the States renders dangerous 
the Upper St. Lawrence, and thence, 
by the Rideau Canal, across the coun- 
try to Lake Ontario. 

This Rideau Canal was executed by 
the Home Government for the purpose 
of opening a water communication 
from the Ottawa to Kingston, “by 
connecting several pieces of water lying 
in that direction.” The distance is 
about 135 miles, about twenty of which 
only it was found necessary to cut; the 
remaining distances being occupied by 
Jakes and rivers, or have been overflown 
by raising dams and building locks. 
The locks are 147 in number, each 
142 feet long and 33 feet wide, and 
the minimum depth of the canal is five 
feet. The Rideau Lake, which is the 
summit-level of the canal, is 283 feet 
above the level of the Ottawa, and 154 
feet above the surface of Lake Ontario. 
This canal, besides the means which 
it affords for the transport of troops 
and commerce during war with the 
States, is of immense use in developing 
the resources of the valuable country 
through which it passes. It is: also 
supposed that the head-waters of the 
Ottawa can be easily connected, through 
Lake Nippising and French River, with 
Lake Huron. 

Immediately above Montreal occur 
the Cascades, at the lower end of the 


Lake of St. Louis, below which, for 
nine miles, the river foams and dashes 
along among islets and rocks, forming 
the Rapids of Lachine. From this 
point up to Kingston (175 miles), the 
scenery of the river is varied and strik- 
ing ; now spreading out into the Lakes 
of St. Louis and St. Francis, now con- 
tracting, whirling, and boiling in the 
Dubuisson and other rapids, which 
ascending vessels pass by side canals. 
In spring we meet on these foaming 
floods immense rafts of wood from the 
deep forests of the north, upon which 
bands of Canadian voyageurs are seen 
spreading the sails or plying their long 
oars, and chanting, as they boldly de- 
scend the rapids, the popular melodies 
of their country. Perhaps it is the 
most popular of them all, beginning 
‘*A la Claire Fontaine ;” and long af- 
terwards, mayhap, in hours of sadness, 
one verse of this singularly rustic, but 
most touching, melody may linger in 
your memory, as it did in Marmier’s— 


“ Sing, O nightingale! sing, 
Thou with the heart so gay: 
Thou hast the heart to smile, 
I but to weep alway.” 


While, ever and anon, at the close of 
each of its dozen verses, swells out the 
chorus— 


“Tl y a longtemps que je t'aime, 
Jamais je ne t’oublierai,” 


Tow many vows of love has that si- 
lent, melancholy-looking river heard— 
broken ! t 

Near the head of Lake St. Francis, the 
southern shore of the St. Lawrence be- 
comes American; while, on the north- 
ern, is Glengarry, with its loyal, warm- 
hearted Scotch Highlanders, the first 
township in Upper Canada. Some 
fifty miles farther up, you pass Prescot 
on your right, and nearly opposite to 


* Professor Johnston, in his ‘‘ Notes on North America.” 


+ The original is much better :— 


** Chante, rossignol! chante, 
‘Toi qui as le cour gai ; 
Tu as le ceeur A hire, 
Je le ceur a pleurer.”’ 


} ‘‘ The Canadian boatman, or voyageur, is naturally polite and always cheerful, 


fond eriough of money when he once possesses it, but altogether unacquainted with 
overreaching ; and if he attempts to cheat, he knows not how. He sings, smokes, 
and enjoys whatever comes in his way, thanking ‘le bon Dieu, la Vierge, et les 
Saints’ for everything. The voyageurs know every channel, rapid, rock, and shoal 
in the rivers they navigate, and, never pretending to question their leader or bour- 
geois, fearlessly expose themselves to the greatest hardships and the most frightful 
dangers. When singing their celebrated boat-songs, two usually begin, two others 
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it the American town of Ogdensburg ; 
and steaming onwards soon enter the 
charming Lake of the Thousand Isles, 
which reminds one of the Swedish 
Lake Maeler, or the less numerous is- 
lets of our own Loch Lomond. When 
sparkling in the sunshine, no spot can 
be more beautiful. Countless islets 
rise on every side, some low and green, 
some steep and woody, others but pic- 
turesque rocks rising fantastically above 

the waters ; while “all around spreads 
the broad river, waveless and bright, 
mirroring on its bosom at once the 
beauty of earth and sky. There is not 
here the ardour and dazzling loveliness 


of the Lesbian and Paphian Isles, or of 


the sparkling Cyclades, which the fancy 
of the Greeks made the abode of the God- 
dess of Love; a quiet beauty is around 
you, asif some kind fairy, some northern 
Titania, sporting w ith her Ariels, had 
scattered over the waters those gem-like 
isles, in order to excite good and gentle 
thoughts in the hearts of men. On 
emerging from this archipelago, the 
lofty towers of the Roman Catholic ca- 
thedral of Kingston, the grandest edifice 

in the New World, are seen on your 
right, and far away to the left the rival 
American port of Sackett’s Harbour. 
Immediately afterwards, Lake Ontario 
opens into full view, unfolding not the 
appearance we associate with a fresh- 
water lake, but a vast rolling ocean, re- 
ceiving the waters of many rivers. It is 
about 180 miles long, by forty or fifty 
broad ; fifty to nearly five hundred fect 
deep, and 220 feet below the tide-level 
of the ocean. It is frequently so rou ch 
that steamboats of common size were 
at first considered unfit to “traverse 
its waters with comfort or safety," and 
in ordinary weather the land and sea 
breezes are as regular as upon the At- 
lantic. The great Canadian highway 
runs along its northern margin, with 
numerous roads to interior settlements; ; 
on the south, a great natural highway 


respond, and then all join in full chorus. 
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follows the trend of the lake for up- 
wards of a hundred miles, upon one 
level, and smooth as the Appian Way. 
This is, at present, the most important 
of all the lakes. Surrounded by a 
highly fertile country, its shores can 
support a large population ; ; and, situ- 
ate midway between the Atlantic and 
extreme western waters, it is becoming, 
through the St. Lawrence and the nu- 
merous canals, the depot of articles for 
consumption hundreds of miles in both 
directions. The scenery, too, though 
not sublime like that of Lakes George 
and Champlain, is highly pictasetanie 
The surrounding terraces of fertile land 
rise with slope enough to display even 
their distant luxuriance; while the eye 
rests delightedly on the scattered is- 
lands at its eastern extremity, and on 
the Peninsula of Prince Edward, itself 
a group of peninsulas nearly severed 
from the mainland by the Bay of 
Quinté, spreading its fine arms over 
the bosom of the lake. 

As you near Queenston, at the 
upper end of the lake, the Heights 
above the town come into view, where 
a stubborn battle was fought during 
the last war, and where a tall column, 
commanding the finest view in Upper 
Canada, commemorates the death of 
our general, Sir Isaac Brock. At 
Queenston the river is about half a 
mile broad, and twenty-five feet deep ; 
runs at the rate of three miles an hour, 
and discharges nearly twenty million 
cubic feet of water in a minute. As 
the stupendous Falls, one of the won- 
ders of the world, stop all passage by 
the Niagara River, we turn into the 
Welland Canal, and debouch at Port 
Maitland into Lake Erie. This lake is 
two hundred and seventy mileslong, and 
from thirty to fifty miles broad. But 
it is shallow when compared with the 
other great lakes, being only from 
sixty to seventy feet average depth; 
and its waters, from this circumstance, 


These songs make them forget their 


Jabour, and enliven their long and perilous voyages. Nothing can be more imposing 
than a fleet of canoes, and the voyageurs all singing ‘ cheerily,’ while paddling over 
the bosom of a lake, or along the sylvan shores of the St. Lawrence or Ottawa. . . 

“The Americans who navigate the Durham boats are very different beings from 
the Canadian boatmen who man the ba/eaur. The former are generally ti all, lank 
fellows, seldom without an immense quid of tobacco in their mouths ; grave-tem- 
pered schemers, yet vulgar, and seldom cheerful; ‘grinning horribly’ when they 
venture an attempt to liugh."—M‘ Gregor's British America 

* The length of the Frontenac steamship, which was one of the first’ to sail be- 


tween Kingston, York, and Niagara, was 172 feet, breadth 32 feet, and her burden 
740 tons, 
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are frequently rough and dangerous, 
It is said to be filling up with alluvial 
deposits, brought down by its tributary 
rivers, at the mouths of which, deltas 
are evidently increasing. ‘The largest 
of these rivers is the Ouse or Grand 
River, from the British side, which is 
a thousand feet wide, a hundred and 
fifty miles long, and navigable for 
thirty miles ; and at its mouth, in a low 
marshy situation, stands the naval and 
military post of Sherbrooke. Near 
the lower end of the lake, on the 
American side, is the entrance of the 
celebrated Erie Canal, which connects 
this and the upper lakes with the 
Hudson River, the traflic upon which 
has poured untold wealth into the State 
of New York, and which isstill the great 
medium of communication between 
the lake districts and the Atlantic. 

Leaving Lake Erie and entering the 
river Detroit, we pass on the right the 
delightfully situated town of ‘hates rst- 
burg x, 785 miles above Quebec, and 
1100 from the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence. Fourteen miles further up, at 
Sandwich, the river is frozen over in 
winter, when the ice forms an immense 
smooth bridge connecting the British 
and American shores. The fertile 
banks are thickly peopled, not with 
the Anglo-Saxon race, but with de- 
scendants of French, who here tena- 
ciously retain all the observances com- 
mon to their countrymen of Lower 
Canada. You sail without impediment 
up the Detroit into the nearly circular 
lake of St. Clair, about thirty miles in 
diameter ; and from thence, also, unin- 
terruptedly, into the vast Lake Huron, 
250 miles long, 120 bro: ad, and 860 feet 
deep, exclusive of Geor; gia Bay, which 
is 120 miles long by fifty | broad. ‘The 
supe rstition of the old tribes of the 
land still peoples this lake with un- 

varthly inhabitants; and as you sail 
along, you behold on your ‘right a 
multitude of islands called the Mane- 
toulins, or Islands of Spirits, the largest 
nearly eighty miles long, to which the 
Indians attach a religious veneration, 
as being sacred to the great Spirit, 
Manitou. The eastern and western 
coasts of the lake are generally fit for 
cultivation, and covered with heav y 
timber, presenting clay cliffs, r cks, 
and woody slope s along the shore ; 
but the north-east looks rugged and 
barren, with the Cloche Mount ains 
rising in the background. 

From Lake Huron, through the Strait 


of Makillimakinak, the navigation is 
deep and safe to Lake Michigan, which 
is only second in magnitude to Lake Su- 
perior. It is four hundred miles long 
and fifty broad, exclusive of Green Bay, 
a branch of it, which is upwards of 
hundred miles long by twenty in 
breadth, both being on a level ‘with 
Lake Huron. The whole lake is 
within the boundary of the United 
States; and the Michigan territory, 
forming a peninsula bounded by Lakes 
IIuron and Michigan and the river 
Detroit, is a valuable and extensive 
region, in which settlements are form- 
ing with extraordinary rapidity. The 
south end of the lake is within a few 
miles of the head-waters of the tribu- 
taries of the Ohio; and Fox River, 
which enters Green Bay, runs for a 
considerable distance par allel with, but 
in a contrary direc “ to the Wiscon- 
sin. Indeed so level is the country 
hereabouts, that in rainy seasons boats 
have passed from the tributaries of 
Lake Michigan into the rivers which 
flow southwards to the Gulf of Mexico. 
As population increases, there can be 
no doubt that canals will completely 
open up the passage. It will be re- 
marked that Lakes Erie, St. Clair, 
Huron, and Michigan, are nearly on a 
dead level. No canals are required 
in passing from one to another; so 
that every requisite for the most ex- 
tensive navigation is already in ex- 
istence. 

The level of Lake Superior is about 
thirty feet higher. You enter it from 
Lake Huron by the Strait of St. Mary, 
forty miles long; but about midway 
the banks contrac t, andyou are stopped 
by a rapid, where the vast discharge 
of Lake Superior, rolling along im- 
petuously over and against natural 
irregularities, renders the navigation 
upwards altogether impracticable. 
Canoes have descended, but the ex- 
ploit is hazardous. A canal two miles 
long would obviate this rapid, and 
complete the line of navigation from 
Lake Superior to the ocean. As you 
enter this largest and most westerly of 
the great lakes, it is in truth an inland 
ocean that spreads around. Even in 
the clearest day, neither island nor 
shores are within sight ; you are in a 
solitude of waters, almost as unbroken 
as the mid Atlantic. Its waters are 
pure and astonishingly transparent ; 
but no bottom is visible, and the lead 
sinks in some places for nine hundred 
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fect. A sea so deep has but few 
islands, and these scattered round its 
shores; but a large one, the Isle 
Roy ale, a hundred miles long, by forty 
in breadth, rises in the open lake, but 
within the line of Britain’s supremacy. 
The lake itself is nearly 420 miles long, 
by 160 in breadth; and its circum- 
ference round its shores is 1600 miles. 
Its southern shores are fit for cultiva- 
tidn, but those on the north side are 
for the most part sterile and sandy. 
Lowlands, lying around the lake, are 
considered to have been formerly 
covered by its waters. In some parts 
a flat country extends back from fifty 
to seventy miles, but in general the 
background is formed by mountains, 
rising in some places to fifteen hundred 
feet above the level of the lake. ‘The 
shores are alternately flat and sandy, 
or fringed by fri ghtful precipices, per- 
pendic ‘ular or overhanging, and hun- 
dreds of feet in height. No canoe 
ventures past these inaccessible cliffs, 
which in some parts extend thirty or 
forty miles along the shore, except in 
the fi airest we ather ; for if a storm were 
to arise, destruction is inevitable ; for 
the bottom is too deep for an anchor to 
reach it, and the waters of the lake 
rival in turbulent commotion the most 
violent storms of the Atlantic. 

Some remarkable, but hitherto un- 
explained, phenomena are connected 
with the lakes which we have thus de- 
scribed. It is proved by the observa- 
tions of those who reside on their 
shores, that their surface is subject to 
gradual, and, as some believe, periodi- 
cal, but certainly very considerable 
alterations of level. Thus, in Lake 
Erie, where the changes have been 
most noticed, the w ater on sand-banks 
becomes shallower or deeper ; mills at 
the mouths of streams are rendered 
useless by the rising level of the lake 
into which the streams descend ; for- 
mer roads along the lake, as that im- 
mediately bey ond Buffalo, have been 
overflowed, and rendered permanently 
impassable ; old beaches, covered with 
trees and cliffs, are seen far inland, 
showing the greater height to which 
the waters formerly attained ; while 
others, which men remember to have 
been at a distance from the lake, have 
again been reached, and are in pro- 
gress of being undermined. The height 
and periods ~of this rise and fall are 
both uncertain. In 1790 Lake Erie 
reached the highest elevation noted, 
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after which time it receded, probably 
for many years, and then began to 
rise. An emigrant, who settled on its 

banks in 1817, found the flux com- 
menced; and on the shores of Michigan 
the rise was estimated at five and a- 
quarter feet between 1819 and 1838. 
In this latter year the lakes reached 
the highest elevation they have at- 
tained “during this ce ntury, and since 
then they have been gradually reced- 
ing. How high the lake may rise 
when it next b egins to increase, past 
experience does not enable us to judge. 
Variations in the fall of rain and snow 
in the lake country, and differences in 
the amount of evaporation, are usually 
suggested as the causes of these phe- 
nomena, but such causes will not ex- 
plain the specialties of the case; for 
the rise and fall of the lake-levels are 
so gradual, and continue to augment 
for so long a period, that a steady and 
iner asing augmentation of the water 
poured into the lakes must go on while 
the level is rising, and a similar gra- 
dual and long- continued diminution 
while it is falling. Everything seems 
to show that the great cause of the 

variations is to be ‘sought for in Lake 
Superior; but, unfortunately, the re- 
moteness and generally w ilderness state 
of the shores of this lake have hitherto 
prevented any observations being made 
by which light could be thrown c on this 
interesting question. 

The comparative depths of the lakes 
form another extraordinary subject of 
inquiry. Lake Erie is only sixty or 
seventy feet deep; but the bottom of 
— Ontario, which is 452 feet deep, 

s 230 feet below the tide-level of the 
oi or as low as most parts of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence; and the bot- 
toms of Lakes Huron, Michigan, and 
Superior, although their surface is so 
much higher, are all, from their vast 
depth, on a level with the bottom of 
Lake Ontario. Now, as the discharge 
through the river Detroit, after allow- 
ing for the full probable portion car- 
ried off by evaporation, does not ap- 
pear by any means equal to the quan- 
tity of water which the three upper 
great lakes receive, it has been con- 
a subterranean river 
may run from Lake Superior to Hu- 
ron, and from Huron to Lake Ontario. 
This conjecture is by no means im~ 
probable, and will account for the sin- 


gular fact that salmon and herring are 


caught in all the lakes communicating 
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withthe St. Lawrence, but in no others. 
As the Falls of Niagara must have al- 
ways existed, it would puzzle the na- 
turalist to say how these fish got into 
the upper lakes without some such 
subterranean river; moreover, any 
periodical obstruction of this river 
would furnish a not improbable solu- 
tion of the mysterious flux and reflux 
of the lakes. 

Lake Superior is still a virgin sea; 
no schooner has yet spread its sails on 
its surface, no steamer has ploughed 
its waters in the teeth of the wind— 
only the canoe of the Indian, or the 


batteau of the voyageur, timorous of 


its storms, and creeping along shore: 
yet a navy will by-and-by float on its 
bosom, and opulent cities arise on its 
margin. The states of the Union are 
already spreading along its shores. 

West of Lake Michigan is the new 
State of Wisconsin, where no less than 
630,000 acres of land were purchased 
in the single year 1847, and which now 
numbers about 300,000 inhabitants. 
Yet on the site where now stands Mil- 
waukie—its principal port, on the south- 
western part of Lake Michigan, which 
at present numbers seventeen thousand 
inhabitants, and is the general destina- 
tion of emigrants from the east, —fifteen 
years ago Indian skeletons, in rude cof- 
fins, might be seen suspended under 
the trees of the forest. Still further 
inland, and to the north-west of Wis- 
consin, lies the territory, about to be- 
come the state, of Minnesota, called by 
some the New England of the West. 
It is bounded on the east by Lake 
Superior, on the west by the Missouri, 
and is traversed for nine hundred 
miles by the Upper Mississippi. New 
as the territory is, we already hear of 
its agricultural societies, its cattle- 
shows, and its lead-mines; and steam. 
ers ply regularly up the Upper Mis- 
sissippi to the Falls of St. Anthony, 
where stands the town of St. Paul, 
the seat of Government, two hundred 
and twenty miles within the borders of 
the territory. The many rivers that 
flow through these states afford abun- 
dant facilities for inland navigation ; 
while their head-waters approach so 
close to the lakes, and the country be- 
tween is so level, that this district will 
in future times become the central em- 
porium of American commerce. The 
wroduce of the South will pour up 
ither from the Gulf of Mexico; while 
the manufactures of Europe and east- 


ern America will ascend to the same 
point by the broad stream and lakes 
of the St. Lawrence. The peninsula 
lying between Lakes Michigan and 


Superior, and the southern shores of 


the latter lake, will build cities to store 
this commerce, with the money which 
the commerce itself will pour into the 
land ; and from this district, as from a 
central depdt, the goods will be spread 
over central America and the prairies 
of the Far West. 

The “ Far West,” what is it but a 
region every year diminishing, a goal 
to which mankind are annually draw- 
ing nearer? ‘ The Far West,” says a 
Buffalo paper, twenty years ago,— 
«‘ where is the West, and what are its 
bounds? But a few years have passed 
since our thriving town (then a rude 
hamlet) stood upon the further confines 
of the rising west. Still beyond there 
did indeed exist an ideal realm of fu- 
ture greatness, a matted and mighty 
forest ; but ‘clouds and thick darkness’ 
rested on it. But the solitude has been 
penetrated, the forest has been over- 
whelmed by the towering wave of emi- 
gration. ‘That wave but recently spent 
its utmost fury ereit reached even here, 
and its last and dying ripple was wont 
to fall gently at our feet. But not so 
now: it has risen above, it has swept 
over us; and while its mighty deluge is 
yet running past in one “undiminished 
current, the roar ofits swelling surges, 
repeated by each babbling echo, is still 
wafted back to us upon every western 
breeze. Ours is no longer a western 
settlement ; our children are surround- 
ed by the comforts, the blessings, and 
the elegancies of life, where their fathers 
found only hardship, privation, and 
want. The ‘westward’ is onward— 
still onward—but where? Even the 
place that was known as such but yes- 
terday, to-morrow shall be known so no 
more. ‘The tall forest, the prowling 
beast, and 


* The stoic of the woods, the man without a tear,’ 


are alike borne down, trampled, and 
destroyed by this everlasting scramble 
for the West.” Every year ‘that ever- 
receding region must be pursued over 
new rivers and mountains and plains, 
until the chase terminate by nec sessity 
at the mouth of the Oregon,—until 
mankind have surmounted the Rocky 
Mountains, and built their cities on the 
shores of the Pacific. 
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The old race are gone that once peo- 
pled the vast basin ofthe St. Lawrence ; 
the change is well nigh as complete as if 
wrought by a deluge. The Indian has 
disappeared with his woods. Only in 
imagination can we recur to the time 
when primeval forests covered the face 
of the country, tenanted by numerous 
tribes, powerful in war but infants in 
civilisation; and when the Montagnais, 
a tribe of the Algonquin Indians, in- 
habited the whole valley of the St. 

vawrence and Ottawa, from the banks 
of the river Saguenay, 200 miles below 
Quebec, to the north-western shores 
of Lake Superior. The origin of the 
Indian race is wrapped in mysterious 
darkness, but the aborigines of the New 
World are evidently homogeneous, and 
from the torrid zone to the north-west 
countries of Canada, their features, 
forms, and complexions are nearly the 
same. Their colour is a shining olive. 
Their persons are symmetrically pro- 
portioned, never corpulent; their hands 
and feet are small, and finely formed ; 
and the stature of the men is tall, being 
generally not under five feet nine 
inches, and often six feet. The lower 
part of the face is angular, the upper 
rather broad, and the forehead well- 
shaped but rather retiring. Their eyes 
are deep-set, black, quick, and piercing, 
the cheek-bones rather prominent; the 
nose short and sometimes aquiline; the 
teeth remarkably white, and scarcely 
ever subject to decay. Their hair is 
dark, sleek, and shining, and never 
curls ; and they have little or no beard, 
nor hair on any part of the body except 
the head. The aspect of the Indian is 
stern and dignified, and his look suspi- 
cious. He is taciturn, thoughtful, and 
distrustful in making his replies; but 
he is never awkward or abashed, never 
ill-bred or intrusive. The women are 
rather of low stature, and naturally of 
delicate forms; but, being domestic 
drudges, they become thick and some- 
what coarse as they advance in years. 

With the Indian the love of inde- 
pendence is paramount to every consi- 
deration; and rather than submit to 
labour for others, he will endure the 
most excruciating and prolonged tor- 
ture, without uttering a complaint or 
exhibiting a convulsion. Hunting and 
fishing are still, with them, the only 
pursuits in which they deign to procure 
food: any attempt at agriculture is the 
lot of the women; and a well-known 
Indian curse is, “ May you be com. 
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lled by hunger to till the ground !” 


tloquence in council, and courage in 
war, are their ruling passions; oratory, 
address in negotiation, patience, and 
travelling long without food, are the 
qualities which command their admira- 
tion. In endurance of pain and hun. 
ger, no nation in the world can make 
the most distant approach to them; and 
phrenologists observe an outward mark 
of this in the peculiar elevation of the 
hinder part of their heads. Buffon 
contends that nature has denied them 
the faculty of love ; and Jefferson, who 
understood their character still better, 
admits they have little ardour for the 
female. The great discoverer of Ame- 
rica, in describing this peculiar race to 
Ferdinand and Isabella, says: — “I 
swear to your Majesties that there is 
not a better people in the world than 
these, more affectionate, affable, or 
mild. They love their neighbours as 
themselves. Their language is the 
sweetest, the softest, and most cheer- 
ful, for they always speak smiling. And 
although they go naked, let your Ma- 
jesties believe me, their customs are 
very becoming.” This may have been 
true of the gentle and effeminate island- 
ers of the Gulf, but it is not the whole 
truth in regard to the bolder tribes of 
the mainland. Revenge is their domi- 
nant passion. Like Homer’s heroes, 
they believe that the shades of their 
departed friends call for vengeance ; 
and they conceal their purpose for 
years, if a proper opportunity does not 
occur to satiate their resentment. 
They consider our manner of bringing 
up youth useless to them, and they 
never punish their children. They are 
steadfast to their friends, but malig- 
nant, cruel, and inexorable to their 
enemies. 

The condition of these Indian tribes 
is now very different from what it was 
three centuries ago, when the whole 
western world was theirs. Deprived 
of his beautiful country, whose forests 
once afforded him abundant game, and 
whose rivers were fished by him alone, 
the proud heart of the Indian pines in 
silent anguish, while he beholds the 
melting away of his tribe amidst the 
encroachments and prosperity of Euro- 
peans. They are decreasing rapidly in 
numbers; and the remants of the dif- 
ferent tribes for the most part lead a 
roving life around the settlements of 
the whites,—too often lazy vagrants, 
immoderately fond of spirituous liquors. 
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Some400 families are stillroving among 
the woods and along the rivers and 
shores of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick ; and forty or fifty families of the 
Abenak tribe rendezvous at Becan- 
cour and on the river St. Francis. Of 
the once-powerful Montagnais, about 
1000 are still known to wander over 
various parts of Canada. In Upper 
Canada 2000 Indians, the sole remnant 
of the Five Nations, have their villages 
or mecting-places on the Ouse, or 
Grand. River; while upwards of 200 
Delawares, and as many of the Chepe- 
wey nation, have a reserve of several 
thousand acres on the Thames river, 
which falls into Lake St. Clair. These 


Chepeweyans are the most remote of 


all the tribes, and their main body in- 
habit the country to the north-w est of 
Lake Superior. 

Only a very few of the 
have become stationary. 
however, some villages 
United States and the British pro- 
vinces, inhabited by Indians, who 

lant a little Indian corn and potatoes, 
but not a fifth part of what is necessary 
for their consumption. The men, dis- 
pirited, are inclined to indolence, and 
seldom do more than wander in the 
woods with their gun, or with a fishing- 
spear on the waters in a canoe. The 
women cultivate their small gardens, 
perform all the domestic drudgery 
of cooking and nursing, and employ 
themselves also in making boxes, bas- 
kets, and mocassins. 
Lower Canada are degraded by the 
low vices of Europe, and the Roman 
Catholic clergy are zealously endea- 
vouring to bring them back to sobriety, 
and to induce them to confine their 
attention to agriculture. But the task 
is now difficult, for the Indian feels 
that he is despised, and his self-respect 
isgone. Had good old Penn’s —— 
*¢ Do not abuse them, but let t 
have justice, and you win them”—been 
followed, the result would have been 
very different; and even yet some 
ood may be done. The Mohawks at 
Doveville, Grand River, are Christians, 
and are stated to be rather more in- 
dustrious and sober than most of the 
other Indians. The remnant of the 
Mississagua tribe also, settled on the 
River Credit, in a small village built 
for them by Government, out of the 
proceeds of the sales of part of their 
reserve, are anxious that their children 
should be educated, and several of the 


various tribes 
There are, 
within the 
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The Indians of 
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latter have been even engaged in in- 
structing their parents. ‘They have 
a meeting-house, which serves as a 
school, and a Methodist missionary 
resides among them. They subscribe 
for newspapers, and pay for them re- 
gularly; they have a good saw-mill ; 
they make sleighs, and many wooden 
articles, for sale; and each dwelling 
has a garden attached. 

But with these insignificant excep- 
tions, civilization has overwhelmed the 
Indians, not improv ed them; it has 
advanced, carrying along with it pes- 
tilence, intemperance, firearms, and 
that still surer exterminator of abori- 
ginal rights, trade. Another century, 
and not a tribe of the Red Men will 
exist. ‘* Humanity,” says President 
Jackson, has often wept over their 
fate, and philanthropy has long been 
busily employed in devising means to 
avert it. But its progress has never 
for a moment been arrested; and, one 
by one, have many powerful tribes dis- 
appeared from the earth. To follow 
to the tomb the last of this race, and 
to tread on the graves of extinct na- 
tions, excite melancholy reflections. 
But true philanthropy reconciled the 
mind to these vicissitudes, as it does to 
the extinction of one generation to 
make room for another. In the monu- 
ments and fortresses of an unknown 
people, spread over the extensive re- 
gions of the West, we behold the me- 
morials of a once powerful race, which 
was exterminated, or has disappeared, 
to make room for the existing savage 
tribes. Nor is there anything in this 
which, upon a comprehensive view of 
the general interests of the human race, 
is to be regretted. Phils anthropy could 
not wish to see this continent restored 
to the condition in which it was found 
by our forefathers. What good man 
would prefer a country covered with 
forests, and ranged by a few thousand 
savages, to our extensive Republic, 
studded with cities, towns, and prosper- 
ous farms, embellished with all the 
improvements which art can devise or 
industry execute, oce upied by ‘more 
than twelve millions of happy people, 
and filled with all the blessings of li- 
berty, civilisation, and re sligion.” 

The first nation who infringed upon 
the old inhabitants of the valley of 
the St. Lawrence was the French. 
Jaques Cartier made his first explora- 
tory voyage thither in 1535; but it 
was not till Champlain arose, seventy 
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years later, and founded Quebe e, that 
the dominion of France took root in the 
New World. From small beginnings, 
and with slow progress, the French 
settlements have now spread from the 
River Mitis, on the southern shore of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and froma 
little below Quebec, on the north bank 
of the river, up to where the St. Law- 
rence swells into the Lake St. Francis, 
above Montreal, where they are bound- 
ed on the west and south by U pper 
Canada and the States of the Union. 
The settlers were principally from 
Normandy and Picardy, and the pea- 
sants of those provinces are those whom 
the present Aabitans of Lower Canada 
most nearly resemble; but the revolu- 
tionary regime has never spread across 
the Atlantic, and their customs and 
manners are those of France during 
the age of Louis XIV. The men are 
well-proportioned, rather over than 
under the middle size, and very rarely 
corpulent. ‘Their complexion is dark, 
and the features of their face charac- 
teristic. ‘The nose is prominent, and 
often aquiline ; the eyes dark, rather 
small, and rem: urkably lively ; ; their 
lips thin, the chin sharp and projecting, 
and the cheeks inclining to lankness. 
In some districts, slight traces of In- 
dian blood are observable. Many of 
the girls are pretty, oval-faced bru- 
nettes, with fine eyes, good teeth, and 
glossy locks. Their fe elings are keen, 
and they make affectionate wives and 
tender mothers, and they a 
prolific to an advanced age. Families 
of fourteen are common, and some 
mothers are met with who have borne 
four-and-twenty. They are in general 
more intelligent than the men, and a 
habitant rarely enters upon a matter of 
any imports ince without saying, ‘* J’en 
parlerai a ma femme.” They usually do 
all garden-work, and, like those of 
Normandy and Picardy, greatly assist in 
field labour. They marry young, and 
(unlike their countrymen in Europe) 
both sexes are chaste and exceedingly 
modest; the men, in country parishes, 
never bathing in the rivers, or even in 
the most retired places, without being 
partially covered. 

There is not, probably, in the world 
a more happy people than the habitans 
or peasantry of Lower Canada. With 
few exceptions, they are in easy cir- 
cumstances; cheerful and contented, 
but not enterprising. Politeness seems 
natural to them. ‘They never meet 
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one another without putting a hand to 
the hat or bonnet, or moving the head; 
and the first thing a child learns is to 
say its prayers, ‘to speak decorously 
and respectfully to everybody, and to 
bow or curtsey to its elders and to all 
strangers. Of dancing, fiddling, and 
singing, they are very fond, after ves- 
pers on Sunday,—considering it no sin, 
but a harmless recreation, never at- 
tended with dissipation or vice. Butthe 
habitant is sincerely pious; and let him 
be taken where he may, if prevented 
joining in the observances of religion, 
he is unhs appy and fearful. In all the 
villages the church forms the point 
around which the inhabitants, born in 
the parish, delight to live; and in no 
dwelling farther from it than they can 
hear the ringing of its bell, can any of 
them feel h: appy- ‘This feeling, and 
their intense love of society, prevent 
them from going out alone, like the 
American, to settle with their families 
in the wild. Hence, the younger 
branches, instead of hiving off and 
forming new settlements for themselves, 
divide and subdivide the farms,—a 
ruinous system, which keeps the pea- 
sant population always comparatively 
poor. In this respect they are too like 
our Irish peasantry, as we ll as in their 
thoughtless gaiety, occasional impru- 
dence, and in the want of neatness in 
their dress and cottages. They are 
all devoted to the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion. Their language is still French; 
they are gover ned (except in criminal 
matters) by French laws, and their 
tenure of land is a modified form of 
the old feudal system, abolished in 
France at the first revolution. The 
seigneurs hold large possessions, but 
have nothing of the hauteur of the 
French noblesse of the old regime; 
resembling much more closely the 
country seigneurs of Poitou and La 
Vendée, as depicted by the Memoires 
Revolutionnaires. 

The habitans are rooted to the soil 
and to their old customs; but a new 
race is creeping in amongst them. 
Townships are springing up here and 
there among the seigniories, in which 
British blood and improvements, Bri- 
tish language and law, and the Protes- 
tant religion, exist side by side with 
the institutions of old France. The 
territory pecu iliarly British, however, 
in the b: isin of the St. Lawrence, is in 
a yoer ¢ vanada—extending from a lit- 
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terly settlements on the shore of Lake 
Huron. ‘The British population of 
Canada are in general tall, but more 
slender than their brethren in the old 
country. More self-dependent than the 
French Canadians, and better adapt- 
ed for “ clearing” and forming settle- 
ments in the wocds, they are less 
thickly grouped together, but occupy 
a far wider extent of country. ‘* With 
few exceptions, they are obliging, in- 
dustrious, and religious ; and the great 
body of the people form an indepen. 
dent yeomanry, whose condition gives 
them a freedom of manner, and a bold. 
ness of opinion in matters which they 
consider to be right, very different 
from the language of servility and hy- 
pocrisy which prevails in countries 
where the inhabitants are generally in 
a state of dependence.” It is to be re- 
marked, too, as a general truth, that 
the farmers and labourers brought up 
in Canada, as well as in the States, 
possess, in an eminent degree, a quick. 
ness of expedients where anything is 
required that can be supplied by the 
use of edge-tools; and as carpenters 
and joiners they are not only expert 
but ingenious workmen. 

In the English settlers we observe 
the honest John Bull bluntness, and 
other peculiarities which characterise 
them at home. Their houses are dis- 
tinguished by cleanliness and neatness, 
their agricultural implements and uten- 
sils are always in order; and where- 
ever we find that an English farmer 
has perseverance, for he seldom wants 
industry, he is sure to do well. But 
he does not reconcile himself so readil 
as the Scotch settler does to the pri- 
vations of the first few years. He can 
discover on earth no country so emi- 
nently blessed as England, and he 
seems to sigh too frequently for its en- 
joyments and amusements to support 
that spirit which is the soul of enter- 
prise and adventure. The Scotch 
settler puts up with more inconveniences 
at first, and neglects comforts which 
the Englishman considers essential ; 
and not till he has surmounted all his 
difficulties does he willingly enjoy the 
comforts of life. But few people, not 
excepting even the indefatigable Yan- 
kee, find themselves sooner at home 
than the Scotch Highlanders. When 
they are planted among a promiscuous 
population, no one is more anxious 
than they to rival the more respectable 
establishments of their neighbours, 


But wherever they inhabit a distinct 
settlement, says Mr. M‘Gregor, in 
1833, “their habits, their system of 
husbandry, their disregard for comfort 
in their houses, their ancient hospit- 
able customs, and their language, un- 
dergo no change. They frequently 
pass the winter evenings reciting tra- 
ditionary poems in Gaelic ; and I have 
known many who might, with more 
propriety, be called faithful counter. 
parts of the Highlanders who fought 
at Culloden, than can now, from the 
changes which have, during the last 
fifty years, taken place, be found in 
any part of Scotland. In many instan- 
cesas warma veneration for the memory 
of the Stuarts exists among the old 
Highlanders who settled, about forty 
years ago, in different parts of America, 
as was ever felt for that family in Scot- 
land; but with this difference, that 
they are sincerely and faithfully at- 
tached to the present royal family.” 
There are but few indeed of these true- 
hearted Scots who do not, in some de- 
gree, feel a lingering wish to see their 
native country; nothing appears to 
destroy the warm affection they retain 
for the land where they first drew 
breath. This feeling descends to all 
their offspring born in Canada, and all 
call the United Kingdom by the en- 
dearing name of “home.” —— The 
emigrant from Ireland is easily distin- 
guished by his brogue, his confident 
manner, readiness of reply, and seem- 
ing happiness—although often describ 
ing his situation as worse than it is. 
Unlike the other emigrants, who buy 
a piece of land and settle at once, the 
Irish generally work some time for 
others, and are, in fact, almost the only 
hired labourers to be had in the pro- 
vince. In a country where ardent 
spirits are so cheap, intemperance 
(though less common now than for- 
merly) is too prevalent among all 
classes of settlers, and most of all with 
those from the Green Isle. But, after 
being for a few years stationary set- 
tlers, they become steady farmers, 
moral in their habits, and kind, oblig- 
ing neighbours. 

The last class of British Canadians 
is the United Empire Loyalists, who, 
at the close of the first American war, 
emigrated from the United States to 
Upper Canada. They were kindly re- 
ceived, and liberally dealt with by the 
British Government, and settlements 
were assigned to them on the north 
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bank of the St. Lawrence, from the 
western extremity of the French set- 
tlements up to and around the Bay of 
Quinté, above Kingston. Farming 
utensils, building materials, and two 
years’ provisions, were supplied to 
them; and, besides the land given to 
themselves, allotments of two hundred 
acres were granted to each of their 
children on attaining the age of twenty- 
one years. This has thrown into the 
hands of persons of small capital, and 
of little agricultural knowledge, larger 
tracts of land than they have been able 
beneficially to cultivate ; and it would 
appear that, of the three million acres 
granted, little more than a hundred 
and fifty thousand are located. Of the 
remainder, a large proportion has fallen 
into the hands of other persons—often 
speculators—who have not themselves 
hitherto possessed the ability or the 
intention to bring them into cultiva- 
tion. The houses of these American 
Loyalists are better constructed and 
more convenient and clean within than 
those of the Highland Scotch and 
Irish, or indeed those of any other 
settlers who have not lived some years 
in America. Their wives are remark- 
able for indoor cleanliness and orderly 
arrangements; but they seldom assist, 
like the Scotch and French Canadian 
women, in agricultural operations. 
The land in Upper Canada is gene- 
rally cultivated by its owner, as in the 
United States. In the Gore district, 
which lies at the head of Lake Ontario, 
and contains land of the best quality, 
only about one in twenty is let toa 
tenant. In the newer settled districts, 
the system of letting in shares is most 
common. If the landlord gives only 
the land, he has a third; if he finds 
stock also, he gets two-thirds. In the 
older settled districts, money-rents are 
common, and leases of seven years are 
granted, with restrictive conditions as 
to cropping. Good wheat land, not 
within ten or twelve miles of a town, 
lets at two dollars—about two and a 
half bushels an acre. Speaking of the 
Show of the Upper Canada Agricultural 
Society held at Kingston in 1849, Pro- 
fessor Johnston remarks:—* The thou- 
sands of people who came to it, the 
stock and implements exhibited, the 
respectable appearance, the orderly be- 
haviour, the comfortable looks and 
cheertul faces of both male and female, 
spoke for a state of things at least not 


very unflourishing, ‘The British blood 
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is purer in Upper Canada than in the 
State of New York, where Dutch and 
German settlers occupy large portions 
of the territory, and crowd into the 
towns, but in both there is enough of 
its influence and energy seen every- 
where to make a home-born man proud 
of his country and his people. Faces, 
persons, dispositions, all look like home 
over again. The most pushing and 
impatient of the Colonial-born little 
imagine how very much they resemble 
the tens of thousands of men at home 
who restlessly gnaw the bit of restraint, 
by which order can alone be secured, 
and leisure obtained for cautious and 
steady progress, by which advances, 
economical and political, which all con- 
sider desirable, may be safely made and 
successively rendered secure.” 

The last variety of the human race 
inhabiting the shores of the St. Law- 
rence and the Lakes, is the American, 
Though descended, in the main, from 
the same blood as the population of the 
British provinces, they differ from them 
in various respects, both physical and 
moral. In person, they are tall, spare, 
and long, with lank hair, sallow com- 
plexion, features rather long, and a 
sombre aspect. They seldom laugh. 
Apathy and energy are singularly min- 
gled in their character. Ifa merchant 
in the Eastern States fails irretriev- 
ably, he will most phlegmatically pack 
himself and family on board a steam- 
er, and off for the Far West; and 
though forty steamers are annually 
blown up on the western rivers, for 
the sake of saving a cent or two, 
a Yankee will stalk unconcernedly on 
board the very worst, and stimulate 
the crazy boilers to bursting by his 
never-failing shout of ‘ go-ahead.” 
Like all thorough men of business, he 
is greedy of time ; steam-boat and rail- 
way-car must ape the whirlwind to 
keep pace with his impatience. He is 
thoroughgoing in all he does; and in 
carrying out his plans he has little 
sympathy for others. He worships 
the “almighty dollar,” and is, heart 
and soul, an Utilitarian. Loyalty isa 
thing unknown to him, but his national 
vanity is intense. He thinks there is no 
country like his, no people like his, no 
institutions like his, and, in nine cases 
out of ten, no man like himself. But 
the British blood is not so pure in the 
States as in our provinces; and in the 
State of New York, which stretches 
along the southern bank of the St, 
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Lawrence from St. Regis, at the head 
of Lake St. Francis, to half way along 
the shores of Lake Erie, there is a 
very large intermixture of German 
blood, which is certainly inferior to 
the Anglo-Saxon in spirit and energy. 
Nevertheless, the prosperity of the 
State of New York has been very re- 
markable, and the sight of it has raised 
much murmuring in the breasts of the 
Upper Canadians. They have thought- 
lessly contrasted the present condition 
of their own province and that of the 
American State, and finding the former 
inferior, they have ascribed the whole 
cause of this to defects in their institu- 
tions and to, the folly or negligence of 
the Home Government. But the real 
cause does not lie there, neither does 
it lie in any inferior energy of the 
Upper Canadians. That truly British 
province has shown as much wisdom, 
and expended as much money, indeed 
more money, in proportion to its re- 
sources, in improving its natural advan- 
tages as New York itself, the first State 
in the Union, and incomparably more 
than the average of the others. The ra- 
idrise of New York, both city and state, 
is mainly due to the great influx of men 
and money from Europe ; and this in- 
flux, again, has been chiefly owing to 
the ready communication it enjoys with 
the interior of the Continent by means 
of the Hudson River and the Erie 
Canal. Along this line of water com- 
munication, emigrants have poured 
from Europe to the new states of the 
West, while the surplus produce of 
these states, in turn, has been trans- 
ported to New York or Europe along 
the same route. The formation of this 
Erie Canal (which, independent of the 
incaleulably greater indirect advan- 
tages it confers, yields at present to the 
State of New York an annual profit of 
two and a half million dollars) was ne- 
cessitated by the rapids on the line of 
the St. Lawrence, and especially by 
the impassable Falls of Niagara, which 
completely interrupted the communi- 
cation between the upper lakes and 
Lake Ontario. From the foot of Lake 
Erie, accordingly, this canal opens a 
ship-road to the river Hudson, which 
in turn pours a navigable stream to the 
ocean. Nevertheless, the line of the 
St. Lawrence is unquestionably the 
natural one from the Western States 
to the Atlantic; and the only obstacle 
to its general use is, Niagara and the 
rapids, Ifthese can be obviated, the 


Erie Canal will obviously lose its mo- 
nopoly; and perhaps also, instead 
of being the only line from the inte. 
rior to the sea, may sink to a second- 
rate one. Let us see how matters at 
present stand, and what is likely to 
result in a few years hence. 

For the last five-and-twenty years, 
the Government of Upper Canada 
have shown themselves fully alive to 
the importance of the line of the St. 
Lawrence. First, the Welland Canal 
has been constructed, by which a per- 
fect communication has been opened 
from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, and 
so that ships of heavy burden may 
now sail without impediment from 
any port on Lakes Huron, Michigan, 
and Erie, through Ontario, down to 
Prescott on the Canadian, and Og- 
densburg on the American side of the 
St. Lawrence, below which place the 
first rapids on that river occur. Next, 
the numerous rapids between this point 
and Montreal have also been flanked 
by canals, shorter or longer according 
to circumstances, by which the transit 
for large and loaded vessels, either 
upwards or downwards, has been ren- 
dered easy and safe. Thirdly, a mag- 
nificent harbour has been constructed at 
Montreal, costing upwards of £130,000; 
and the Lake St. Peter, between Mont- 
real and Quebec, has been deepened 
and otherwise improved. Thus every 
obstacle in the navigation between the 
upper lakes and the Atlantic has been 
removed, and removed effectually—for 
all of these above-named canals have 
been made large enough for ocean ships. 
There is now but one drawback on this 
line ; and that is, the difficulties in the 
navigation of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

The channel of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence runs along the strike of upturned 
metamorphic beds of rock, and consists 
of alternate ridges and hollows.— 
Where these ridges are elevated they 
form islands, rocks, and longitudinal 
reefs ; while the valleys form the chan- 
nels along which vessels proceed. 
About five miles below Quebec, the 
Isle d’Orleans divides the river into 
the North and South Channels; and 
beyond this island, which has a length 
of twenty miles, it is divided into three 
irregular—the north, middle, and 
south—channels, by parallel ridges, 
the highest points of which form is- 
lands, and the lower, rocky or sandy 
reefs, visible only at low-water. Shoals, 
also, at various points, stretch out 
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from the south shore, which narrow 
and give still more intricacy to these 
channels, Hence, at a place called 
the Traverse, or Narrows, about fifty- 
five miles below Quebec, though the 
river is there thirteen miles wide, the 
channel usually selected by pilots is 
only eighteen hundred yards in width, 
and, to add to the difficulty, the ebb- 
tide runs through it at the rate of 
seven, and the flood at five or six, 
miles an hour, and there is no anchor- 
age. The mouth of the gulf has also 
its dangers; for in winter and in early 
spring the seas there are boisterous, and 
much peril or actual damage is often 
encountered from icebergs. Such are 
the circumstances which occasion the 
higher rates of insurance usually de- 
manded for — which sail to and 
from this river. No legislative inter- 
ference, of course, can ward off ice- 
bergs from the banks of Newfound- 
land, or make the seas more safe in 
the bay of the St. Lawrence; but a 
people who have expended such large 
suis in improving the upper parts ‘of 
the river, cannot hesitate to organise 
and maintain a sufficiently extensive 
lighthouse department, to give confi- 
dence and sec urity to the navigator. 
Moreover, as the islands and coasts 
about the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
are ungenial, and for the most part 
uninhabited, depots of provisions and 
other stores, ine sh: arge of the necessary 
number of people, should be established 
at different points where shipwrecks 
most frequently occur. These precau- 
tions, along with greater skill in the 
masters of vessels, would unquestion- 
ably reduce the casualties, and conse- 
quently the prices of insurance, to an 
ordinary rate. 

In order to effect these important 
improvements, Lower Canada must 
shake off some of its lethargy, and co- 
operate with its more energetic bre- 
thren of the upper province. No sel- 
fish interest need keep it aloof from 
this noble enterprise; for Quebee and 
Montreal are both within its limits, 
and into them most abundantly will 
the coming traflie pour its wealth. 
Nor need they fear lest the investment 
prove unprofitable. On an expendi- 
ture of seventeen million dollars, the 
Erie Canal now pays an annual return 
of two and a halt millions; and the 
line of the St. Lawrence is already 
commencing a career of rivalry. Ex. 
traordinary exertions have been mai le, 
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from time to time, to facilitate the 
traflic along the Erie Canal, and to 
hasten the passage of the vessels with 
which it is crowded; but every year 
causes new increase of traflic, and 
larger quantities are, in consequence, 
detained over winter, when frost puts 
a stop to navigation; and it has now 
become evident that this canal, how- 
ever it may be enlarged, and however 
energetically man: ied, will soon be 
wholly inadequate to the demands of 
the western trade. ‘The value of the 
St. Lawrence, then, becomes every 
day more clear. But this is by no 
means all, for the fact has already 
emerged that the line by this river is 
superior to that by the Erie Canal, both 
in saving time and in saving money. 
‘* For laden vessels coming down Lake 
Erie with cargoes for Europe,” says 
Professor Johnston, “the two points 
of destination are, either Buffalo, at 
the mouth of the Erie Canal, on the 
New York side, or Port Maitland, at 
the mouth of the Welland Canal, 
If the vessel make 
for Buffalo, its cargo must be tran- 
shipped, sent 364 miles ots canal, and 
then down the Hudson to New York, 
and be again transhipped at least once 
before it can be despatched to Europe. 
If it enter Port Maitland, it passes 
the canals without bre aking bulk, and 
descends to Quebee in four days. 
Thence the same vessel may proceed 
direct to Europe, or the cargo may be 
transhipped, and, with a fair wind, 
may pass the banks of Newfoundland 
before it could reach New York by 
the way of the Erie Canal. Thus, in- 
dependent of possible detention on this 
canal, it appears that time is saved by 
the St. Lawrence route; and every 
merchant knows the value of this ele- 
ment in commercial affairs. Again, 
the cost of - unsport from Albany to 
Buffalo is 7? dollars per ton, while 
from Montreal to Port Maitland, as- 
cending the river, it - ae three dollars 
a ton; “and the difference is greater in 
descending the river ; so that the St. 
Lawrence is also a cheaper route than 
that by the Erie Canal. A fellow-pas. 
seneer of mine across the Atlantic 
informed me that, in bringing railroad 
iron from Liverpool to Cleveland in 
Ohio (on Leke Erie), he found that, 
independent of speed, the route of the 
St. Lawrence was 10s. a ton cheaper 
than any other he could take.’ 

Thus the St. Lawrence will not only 
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obtain the fast-increasing surplus traflic 
on the canal, but will actually obtain 
a much higher place than it in the es- 
timation of merchants and shippers. 
Moreover, its greater cheapness of 
transport, and the means it affords 
of establishing direct communication, 
without transhipment, between Cleve- 
land and all the ports on the upper 
lakes and Europe, will draw into this 
eastern channel a large traflic which 
never sought Lake Erie, but made its 
long and tedious way down the Ohio 
and Mississippi. “The wheat and 
other produce of the valley of the Ohio, 
which was intended for the European 
markets, has hitherto, for the most 
part, descended those rivers, and, after 
a voyage of some thousands of miles, 
has reached New Orleans, whence it 
was reshipped to its European desti- 
nation. But this long water-carriage, 
in the hot and humid climate of the 
regions through which these rivers flow, 
is found to affect the quality of the 
wheat; so that it rarely reaches Europe 
in so good a condition, or realises so 
high a price, as similar wheat does 
which has been conveyed through the 
eastern states to the shores of the At- 
lantic.” 

So much for the value of the great 
Canadian river in transporting the 
commerce of the western states to 
Europe, and the goods, men, and pro- 
duce of Europe into the centre of 
America; but even of the internal 
traflic between the western and eastern 
states of the Union the Erie Canal will 
by no means hold a monopoly. At 
Sorel, forty-five miles below Montreal, 
the St. Lawrence is joined from the 
south by the river Richelieu, which 
has been made navigable, by the lock 
or dam of St. Ours, and the canal of 
Chambly (extending eleven and a half 
miles. from the town of Chambly to St. 
John, between which places consider- 
able interruptions occur in the bed of 
the river), up to Lake Champlain, 
from whence the Americans have a 
canal to the river Hudson; and it has 
been found that goods can by this route 
be carried to New York as cheaply, 
and with more certainty as to time, 
than by the hitherto exclusive line of 
the Erie Canal. A shorter ship-canal 
has also been projected from Caugh- 
nawaga, opposite to Montreal, but 
above the rapids, direct to Lake 
Champlain. It may therefore be con- 


fidently predicted, especially if this 


latter design be carried out, that a 
large portion of the traflic between the 
western regions and Atlantic borders 
of the states will pass in this direction, 
greatly adding, of course, to the income 
of the Canadian canals, and to the 
commercial establishments along the 
rivers. 

On the whole, therefore, it appears 
certain that the river St. Lawrence is 
destined ere long to become a most 
important medium of intercourse be- 
tween the various sections of the New 
World, as well as between the Old 
World and the New, and to give to the 
provinces of Cunada a far more ex- 
tensive and commanding influence over 
the commercial operations of North 


America than any other state east of 


Louisiana can ever aspire to. The 
outlet which it affords to the produce 
of Ohio, and the other north-western 


districts of the Union, will become of 


incalculable importance in case of any 
rupture between the free and the slave 
states, as the mouth and keys of the 
Mississippi are completely in the hands 
of the latter. Such a rupture is not 
only inevitable, but at present appears 
close at hand; and as the free States 
of the north, and the Government, in- 
tend to oppose any secession from the 
Union by force of arms, it cannot be 
doubted that at least a temporary 
closing of the Lower Mississippi will 
be resorted to by the southern states. 
But by cultivating the route of the 
St. Lawrence, a hostile measure of this 
kind would fall less heavily upon the 
states of the interior; and most as- 
suredly it would greatly benefit our 
British provinces. Already, however, 
and independent of all such contin. 
gencies, the future greatness of the line 
of the St. Lawrence is secured; and 
all that is required of our br ethren in 
Canada is to be patient and bide their 
time. 

We believe that the recent cry for 
Annexation has chiefly arisen from 
seeing the superior progress of the 


American shores of the lakes; but if 


they properly investigate their own 
state and prospects, they will find no 
cause for discontent. The revenue 
from public works last year was no less 
than one-fifth greater than in 1849; 
and this, with the other abundant 
symptoms of prosperity lately ex- 
perienced in the colony, will, it is 
to be hoped, revive the feelings of 
contentment and loyalty in the popu. 
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lation of our North American pro- 
vinces.* 

It is evident that the traffic on the 
St. Lawrence will augment in the ex- 
act ratio of the increasing population 
and resources of the regions bordering 
on the lakes; and a fresh impulse to 
the colonisation of the western districts 
has recently arisen from the discovery 
of large deposits of native copper, at 
various places in the State of Michigan 
and in the British north-western ter- 
ritory. The most important of these 
mines which have yet been discovered 
are in the peninsula which separates 
Lake Michigan from Lake Superior. 
The remarkable feature in these ts, that 
the precious mineral occurs in immense 
sheets, or walls, of pure metallic cop- 
per, ‘as dense,” says Dr. Charles 
Jackson, “as the densest hammered 
copper.” It possesses the additional 
peculiarity of being intermixed with 
variable quantities of metallic silver, 
not diffused uniformly through the 
mass, but forming distinct crystals and 
crystallised masses, scattered through 
the body of the solid copper. To show 
the quantity and the quality of those 
valuable mines, we may mention that 
Dr. Jackson states that, at the Cliff 
Mine, “ one mass of pure copper was 
extracted, when he was surveying the 
country, which weighed eighty tons ; 
and other masses, probably of equal 
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magnitude, were in process of being 
uncovered.” Mr. Trowbridge, in his 
later report to the American Secretary 
of State, says, that “in proceeding along 
the fifth level of the same mine, he 
pe a mass of copper 625 feet in 
ength, and varying from one to two 
and a halt feet in thickness; its depth 
was unknown. At one place, Captain 
Jennings (the mine captain) said, 
‘Here are a hundred tons of pure 
copper in sight.’ On the second level 
we passed another of the same descrip- 
tion,” &e. In the Minnesota mine, 
Mr. Hodge describes a sheet which he 
saw, having a known length of 150 feet, 
a height of eight feet, and a thickness in 
some places of fivefeet. What was vi- 
sible in the overhanging wall of this 
drift was estimated to contain two 
hundred and fifty tons of copper. The 
Cliff mine alone, in 1849, shipped what 
is equal to about 560 tons of pure 
copper; and from what is already 
known of this copper region, it is im- 
possible not to believe that in ten years 
this quantity will be increased tenfold. 
So that not only will the United States, 
which at present import about 5400 
tons of copper a-year, be fully supplied, 
but a mln will be seeking foreign 
markets, as the Upper Mississippi is 
now doing for its superabundant lead.f 
It is not yet known over what ex- 
tent of territory these copper deposits 


* We are much indebted in this part of our article to Professor Johnston's recent- 
ly published Notes on North America, an admirable work, the production of an im- 
pe practical, and deep-thinking man; and the best exposition we at present 

ave of the agricultural, social, and economical condition of the northern portion of 
the New World. ‘It is thoughtless in travellers,” he remarks, ‘‘ to contrast the 
towns of Buffalo, Rochester, and Oswego, on the New York side of the lakes, 
with Colburn at the mouth of the Welland Canal, on the Canadian side of Lake Erie, 
or with Toronto and Kingston, on the opposite coasts of Lake Ontario; and to 
draw comparisons unfavourable to Canadian energy and enterprise, from the rela- 
tive prosperity of these several places. There is quite as much energy inthe blood 
of Upper Canada as there is in the British and German blood of western New York. 
But the local position of these towns of Upper Canada, and the condition of the 
inner country, forbids their becoming, for many years, equal in size or in wealth 
to the towns I have named. Suppose Colburn, like Buffaio, being at the end of 
«canal navigation, had as large and growing a population behind it, and as extensive 
and valuable western territory before it, and that the highway from Europe lay 
through it, instead of through Buffalo, then Colburn would have rivalled or ex- 
ceeded Buffalo even at this early period of their several histories. But this slow 
town of Colburn, as many have thought and called it, has nevertheless a great future 
before it. . . With the settlement of the interior, also, and the increase of 
means of intercommunication, Toronto, as the natural course of the cross-country 
traffic from Lake Huron, and Kingston, from its situation at the head of the St. 
Lawrence, will both become seats of commercial wealth, and towns of political im- 
portance.” 

+ Great Britain is at present one of the great sources whence copper is obtained 
for the use of the globe, and the quantity annually extracted at its various smelte 
works is about 25,000 tons, one-half of which is from Cornish ores, 
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spread ; but unquestionably they are 
sufficiently abundant to attract fresh 
érowds of emigrants, and so to hasten 
the time when population shall spread 
all around the wide shores of Lake 
Superior, and settlements be found on 
the river St. Louis (the tiny head of 
the mighty St. Lawrence), as they 
were three centuries ago at its mouth. 

But even here does not end the Line 
of the Lakes. Amid the woods and 
plains of the Far West, countless lakes 
are glimmering—lakes hardly yet ruf- 
fled even by the bark-canoe, and whose 
shores are still tenantless, save for the 
wild buffalo or the roving Indian. Ig- 
norance still wraps many of them as if 
with the darkness of their own primeval 
forests ; but that ignorance is rapidly 
dissipating, and the woods themselves 
must ere long give way before the 
pioneers of civilisation. The vast coun- 
try lying to the west of Lake Superior, 
styled the Indian or North-west terri- 
tory, possesses almost every variety of 
soil and climate. A great portion of 
the region lying south of Lake Atha- 
basca, and west of the Stony Moun- 
tains, is eminently adapted for agricul- 
ture, and its splendid forests and brown 
savannahs abound with buffalo, moose, 
carraboo, and common deer, while its 
lakes and rivers swarm with great va- 
rieties of fish. This remote territory 
possesses resources capable of yielding 
sustenance and independence to man 
millions of inhabitants; and engl 
but mere spots here and there have 
been hitherto subjected to cultivation, 
ere the grand ode of the world closes, 
its vast solitary places will all have 
been replenished by the increasing and 
multiplying race of man. 

Alt ough much obscurity still hangs 
over this remote region, one watery 
highway, at least, can be discerned 
running westwards through the soli- 
tudes. In the heights immediately to 
the west of Lake Superior, and possi- 
bly connectable with its waters, rises 
the river La Pluie, which rolls its cur- 
rent westwards into the lonely Lake of 
the Woods; and this luke in turn dis- 
charges its waters by a rapid river into 
the irregularly-shaped Lake Winnipeg, 
two hundred and forty miles long, and 
varying from five to fifty-five miles in 
breadth, which communicates with the 
Northern Sea by two rivers which dis- 
charge its surplus waters into Hud- 
son’s Bay. Among its tributaries are 
the Assinboin and Red Rivers, upon 


the latter of which streams Lord Sel. 
kirk planted a settlement in 1812; 
but by far the most important is the 
Saskatchawan, which rolls a vast 
flood from the south-west, where it 
takes its rise among the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The country through which this 
river flows is a succession of broad level 
prairies; so that up its channel, or 
by side canals if necessary, men in fu- 
ture ages will sail to the very foot of 
the mountain-range which separates 
eastern from western America. A por- 
tage through one of the passes of the 
mountains would bring us directly upon 
the head-waters of the Columbia River, 
down whose deep rushing stream ves- 
sels will descend by locks to the western 
ocean. Here, along the shores of the 
Pacific, for twelve hundred miles, ex- 
tends a British territory, abounding 
with innumerable bays and harbours, 
islands and rivers, magnificent forests 
and plentiful fisheries ; and enjoying a 
climate which, like the western side of 
all continents, is much milder than 
countries under the same latitude in 
the eastern coasts. And so, by this 
long line of lakes and rivers, will this 
region be united to the British Ame- 
rican territories on the shores of the 
Atlantic, and the progress of civilised 
mankind be facilitated to the still soli- 
tary shores of the Pacific. 

There is no continent so fitted as 
America to receive the benefits of steam- 
navigation ; and, ofall America, there 
is no region where it can be used so 
extensively asin the Line of the Lakes. 
There, at America’s greatest breadth, 
an almost level tract of country spreads 
for nearly four thousand miles from the 
Atlantic to the Rocky Cordillera, un- 
broken by any mountain-range, and 
whose highest peaks cannot vie with 
those of our own little island. With 
the exception of a single narrow break 
between Lake Superior and the River 
La Pluie, and which may possibly be 
connectable, one long vast line of 
water-communication extends from th® 
Gulf of St. Lawrence to the very foot 
of the Rocky Mountains; while an of- 
shoot of two rivers connects it with 
Hudson’s Bay; and so intimately con- 
nected are the wide valleys of Ottawa, 
St. Lawrence, Hudson, and other ri- 
vers, that from the shores of Long 
Island Sound in the south, to Hudson’s 
Bay in the north, a vast network of 
water-communication penetrates and 
unites the different parts of the country 
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in all directions. Here, then, will 
Steam-navigation, one of the greatest 
triumphs of man over nature, display 
itsmarvels, Over those lakes, up those 
rivers, will it impel the ships of com- 
merce, laughing at the winds, virtually 
annihilating tides and currents, and as- 
cending even rapids in its irresistible 
course. And along with it, will man 
and civilisation penetrate the wilder- 
ness, displaying amid primeval forests 
the triumphs of Art, and rearing a 
temple to the God of Nature in her 
deepest solitudes. Stream and lake, 
field and forest, will yet be converted 
to the uses of commerce and civilisa- 
tion; and long after the Red man and 
the buffalo have disappeared from the 
— the fair, white-skinned sons of 

aphet will ‘increase and multiply ” 
upon the prairies of the West. 

When we reflect upon the gradual 
extinction of the aborigines of America, 
from the Frozen Sea to Cape Horn, 
and the unceasing spread over its plains 
of the people and religion of Europe, 
two designs of Providence—or rather, 
perhaps, one grand plan seems to dawn 
upon us, Are we not warranted in 
supposing that Providence so long held 
America from our knowledge, in order 
that Christianity, after fighting its way 
to a contested supremacy in the Old 
World, might there find a new world 
in which to develope itself untram- 
melled; and that the northern and 
largest half of that continent was re- 
served for the noblest of human races, 
the Anglo-Saxon? The blessings of 
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Christianity, the freedom and energy 
of the Anglo-Saxons—do not these sum 
up all that aland can wish? And these 
are the gifts of America. Fast and 
surely the wave of emigration is moving 
over the prairies of the Far West ; 
from Hudson’s Bay to the Gulf of 
Mexico,mankind are advancing abreast, 
‘like an army with banners,” thirteen 
miles every year. Fearlessly the pio- 
neers of that vast host plunge into the 
wild places of nature, armed only with 
their axe and their Bible. Let them 
cherish that Bible, and their empire 
will flourish. It is the charter by which 
they hold the land, It was to make 
way for Christianity and a new civili- 
sation that the old tribes were per- 
mitted to die out; and to carry these 
to their fullest development is the mis- 
sion of the race which has succeeded 
them. May they be true to their mis- 
sion | 

In the course of ages yet to roll, 
should Christianity, amid the cor- 
ruptions of old civilisation and the 
violence of infidel revolutions, become 
lifeless in Europe, and the rude but 
regenerating arms of the Muscovites 
spread in triumph to the shores of the 
Atlantic—America, let us hope, will 
still reflect to her sunny skies, from 
her thousand hills and rivers, a land of 
Christians; and then and there will 
the Anglo-Saxons, overshadowing the 
fane of their tiny but brilliant home in 
Britain, erect their mighty empires, 
unrivalled and omnipotent, the lords 
of the New World. 
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CHATTERTON.—A STORY OF THE YEAR 1770, 


CHAPTER II. 


THE ATTORNEY'S APPRENTICE OF BRISTOL—CONTINUED. 


To a provincial attorney's apprentice, 
full of literary aspiration, disgusted 
with his‘position in life, yet with no 
immediate prospect of a better, there 
was but one outlook of any reasonable 
hope or promise—the chance of being 
able, in the meantime, to form some 
sort of connexion with London perio- 
dicals or publishers, Accordingly, 
this was the scheme that Chatterton, 
whose highest printed venture hitherto 
had been in the columns of Felix Far- 
ley’s Bristol Jonrnal, set himself to 
realize. 

His first attempt was upon Dodsley, 
the publisher of Pall-Mall, the brother 
and successor in business of the more 
celebrated Robert Dodsley, the author 
of the *‘ Muse in Livery,” and other 
trifles of some note in their day, and 
the projector, along with Burke, of the 
Annual Register. The Dodsleys, it 
should be mentioned, had published a 
standard collection of ancient and mo- 
dern English poetry, to which, it was 
understood, additions would be made 
in subsequent editions. This fact ; 
the notoriety of the Annual Register, 
then in the tenth year of its existence ; 

robably, also, the circumstance, not 
ikely to be overlooked by a young 
littérateur, that in that periodical there 
was a department for literary contri- 
butions and poetry ; all pointed Dods- 
‘ley out to Chatterton as a likely per- 
son for his purpose. Accordingly, one 
morning towards the Christmas of 
1768, the worthy publisher, entering 
his shop in Pall-Mall, finds among his 
letters one from Bristol, addressed in 
a neat small hand, and worded as 
follows :— 


“ Bristol, December 21st, 1768. 


“*Srr,—I take this method to acquaint 
you that I can procure copies of several 
‘ancient poems, and an interlude, per- 
haps the oldest dramatic piece extant, 
wrote by one Rowley, a priest of Bris- 
tol, who lived in the reigns of Henry 
VI. and Edward IV. If these pieces 
will be of service to you, at your com- 


mand copies shall be sent to you by your 
most obedient servant, 
“>. B 
** Please to direct to D. B., to be left 
with Mr. Thomas Chatterton, Redcliffe 
Hill, Bristol.” 


In reply to this Dodsley probably 
sent an intimation to the effect that he 
would be glad to see the poems in 
question, particularly the interlude ; 
for the following letter, turned up long 
afterwards, along with the foregoing, 
among the loose papers in Dodsley’s 
counting-house, looks as if Chatterton 
had at least received a reply to his 
note:— 

* Bristol, Feb, 15, 1769. 

‘* Srr,— Having intelligence that the 
tragedy of Zila was in being, after a 
long and laborious search I was so 
happy as to attain a sight of it. Struck 
with the beauties of it, I endeavoured to 
obtain a copy of it to send you; but the 
present possessor absolutely denies to 
give me one, unless I give him one 
guinea for a consideration. As I am 
unable to procure such a sum, I made a 
search for another copy, but unsuccess- 
fully. Unwilling such a beauteous piece 
should be lost, I have made bold to 
apply to you. Several gentlemen of 
learning who have seen it join with me 
in praising it. I am far from having 
any mercenary views for myself in the 
affair; and, was I able, would print it 
at my ownrisk. Itis a perfect tragedy 
—the plot clear; the language spirited ; 
and the songs (interspersed in it) flow- 
ing, poetical, and elegantly simple ; the 
similes judiciously — and, though 
wrote in the age of Henry VI., not in- 
ferior to many of the present age. If I 
can procure a copy, with or without the 
gratification, it shall be immediately sent 
to you. The motive that actuates me 
to do this, is to convince the world that 
the monks (of whom some have so des- 
picable an opinion) were not such block- 
heads as generally thought, and that 
o poetry might be wrote in the dark 

ays of superstition, as well as in these 
more enlightened ages. An immediate 
answer will oblige. I shall not receive 
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your favour as for myself, but as your 
agent. I am, sir, your most obedient 
servant, 

‘*THomas CHATTERTON. 

*“*P.S.—My reason for concealing my 
name was, lest my master (who is now 
out of town) should see my letters, and 
think I neglected his business. Direct 
for me on Redcliffe Hill. 

[Here followed an extract from the 
tragedy, as a specimen of its style. ] 

** The whole contains about one thou- 
sand lines. If it should not suit you, I 
should be obliged to you if you would 
calculate the expenses of printing it, as 
I will endeavour to publish it by sub- 
scription on my own account. 

“To Mr. James Dodsley, Bookseller, 
Pall-Mall, London.” 


This clumsy attempt to extract a 
guinea from the publisher (Chatterton 
had probably just finished his own ma- 
nuscript of Azila, and did not like the 
notion of copying out so long a poem 
on mere chance) very naturally failed. 
Mr. Dodsley did not think the specula- 
tion worth risking a guinea on; and 
‘ Ailla a Tragycal Enterlude, or Dis- 
coorseynge Tragedie, wrotten by Thomas 
Rowllie ; plaiedd before Mastre Canynge, 
atte hys Howse, nempte the Itvdde 
Lodge,” remained useless among Chat- 
terton’s papers. 

Chatterton wasnotdaunted. Among 
the notabilities of the time with whose 
names his own excursions in the field 
of literature necessarily made him ac- 
quainted, there was one towards whom, 
for many reasons, he felt specially at- 
tracted—the ingenious Horace Wal- 
pole, then an elderly gentleman of 
fifty-two, leading his life of luxurious 
gossip and literary ease, between his 
town house in Arlington-street, Picca- 
dilly, and his country seat at Straw- 
berry Hill, Twickenham, Known in 
the world of letters by his Castle of 
Otranto, his tragedy of The Mysterious 
Mother, his Catalogue of Royal and 
Noble Authors, and other various pro- 
ductions, Walpole was at that time 
busy in collecting additional materials 
for his Anecdotes of Painting in Eng- 
land, the publication of which he had 
begun in 1761. It is on this cireum- 
stance that Chatterton fastens. One 
evening in March, 1769, Mr. Walpole, 
sitting, we will suppose, by his library 
fire in Arlington-street, has a packet 
brought him by his bookseller, Mr. 
Bathoe, of the Strand (the first man, 
by the bye, that kept a circulating 
library in London). Opening the 
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acket, he finds, first of all, the fol- 


owing note :— 


‘* Str,—Being versed a little in anti- 
quities, I have met with several curious 
manuscripts, among which the following 
may be of service to you in any future 
edition of your truly entertaining Anec- 
dotes of Painting. In correcting the 
mistakes (if any) in the notes, you will 
greatly oblige your most humble ser- 
vant, 

‘*THOMAS CHATTERTON. 
“ Bristol, March 25, Corn-street.” 


Appended to this short note were 
several pages of antique writing, en- 
titled, ‘* Zhe Ryse of Peyncteyne in 
Englande, wroten by T. Rowlie, 1469, 


for Mastre Canynge,” and commencing 


as follows:—‘* Peynectynge yun Eng- 
land haveth of ould tyme bin yn use ; 
for saieth the Roman wryters, the Bry- 
tonnes dyd depycte themselves, yn 
soundrie wyse, of the fourmes of the 
sonne and moone wyth the heerbe 
woade: albeytte I doubte theie were 
no skylled carvellers.” After which 
introduction, the document went on to 
give biographical notices of certain 
distinguished painters that flourished 
in England during Saxon times and in 
the early Norman reigns. Attached to 
the document were explanatory notes 
in Chatterton’s own name. One of 
these notes informed Walpole who 
Rowley, the reputed author of the 
MS. was :— His merit as a biogra- 
pher and historiographer is great; as 
a poet still greater: some of his pieces 
would do honour to Pope; and the 
person under whose patronage they 
may appear to the world will lay the 
Englishman, the antiquary, andsthe 
poet, under eternal obligation.” An- 
other note performed the like biographi- 
cal office for Canynge, that ‘* Mecenas 
of his time ;” and a third’ conveyed 
the information that one John, the se- 
cond abbot of Saint Austin’s in Bristol, 
mentioned in the text as “ the fyrste 
Englyshe paynstere in oyles,” was 
also the greatest poet of his age (a.p. 
1186), and gave, as a specimen of his 
poetry, three stanzas on Richard I. 
Finally, Chatterton offered to put 
Walpole in possession of still other 
particulars from the same source. 
Whether from the suddenness and 
nutneté of the attack, or from the stupe- 
fying effects of the warm air of his 
library on a March evening, Walpole 
was completely taken in. He ean 
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hardly have glanced over the whole 
letter, when, really interested by its 
contents, he takes his pen and writes 
the following reply :— 


“* Arlington-st,, March 28, 1769. 

“Srr,—I cannot but think myself 
singularly obliged by a gentleman with 
whom I have not the pleasure of being 
acquainted, when I read your very cu- 
rious and kind letter, which I have this 
minute received. I give you a thousand 
thanks for it, and for the very obliging 
offer yoy make of communicating your 
manuscript to me. What you have al- 
ready sent me is valuable and full of in- 
formation ; but, instead of correcting 
you, sir, you are far more able to cor- 
rect me. I have not the happiness of 
understanding the Saxon language, and, 
without your learned notes, should not 
have been able to comprehend Rowley’s 
text. 

** As a second edition of my Anecdotes 
was published last year, 1 must not 
flatter myself that a third will be wanted 
soon ; but I shall be happy to lay up 
any notices you will be so good as to ex- 
tract for me, andsend me at your leisure; 
for, as it is uncertain when I may use 
them, I would by no means borrow or 
detain your MSS. 

“Give me leave to ask you where 
Rowley’s poems are to be found. I 
should not be sorry to print them, or at 
least a specimen of them, if they have 
never been printed. 

“The Abbot John’s verses that you 
have given me are wonderful for their 
harmony and spirit, though there are 
some words that I do not understand. 
You do not point out exactly the time 
when he lived, which I wish to know, 
as I suppose it was long before John al 
Ectry’s discovery of oil-painting : if so, 
it confirms what I have guessed, and 
have hinted in my Anecdotes, that oil- 
painting was known here much earlier 
than that discovery or revival. 

*T will not trouble you with more 
questions now, sir; but flatter myself, 
from the urbanity and politeness you 
have already shown me, that you will 
give me leave to consult you. I hope, 
too, you will forgive the simplicity of 
my direction, as you have favoured me 
with none other.—I am, sir, vour much 
obliged and obedient humble servant, 

** Horack WALPOLE, 


“ P.S.—Be so good as to direct to Mr, 
Walpole, Arlington-street.” 


Chatterton was highly elated. He 
had received a letter from the great 
Horace Walpole, written as from an 
equal to an equal! How differently 


men of that stamp treat one from the 
Catcotts, the Barretts, and other local 
low-born vulgarities! In haste to ac- 
knowledge such politeness, he sends 


off a supplementary ‘ fistorie of 


Peyncters yn England, bie T. Rowlie Pg 
containing also sketches of two new 
poets, Ecca, a Saxon bishop of the 
year 557, and Elman, a Saxon bishop 
of the same epoch, with specimens of 
their verses, translated from the origi- 
nal Saxon by Rowley. He adds some 
more verses of the Abbot John’s, and 
promises a complete transcript of Row- 
ley’s works as soon as he shall have 
had time to make one. At the same 
time he gives Walpole a confidential 
account of himself and his prospects, 
This part of the letter is lost; but 
Walpole thus states his recollection of 
its tenor :— 


‘* He informed me that he was the son 
of a poor widow, who supported him 
with great difficulty; that he was a 
clerk or apprentice to an attorney, but 
had a taste and turn for more elegant 
studies; and hinted a wish that I would 
assist him with my interest in emerging 
out of so dull a profession, by procuring 
him some place in which he could pur- 
sue his natural bent.” 


Clearly Chatterton was never so 
near telling the whole truth as when, 
touched by Walpole’s politeness, he 
thus addressed him as his only avail- 
able friend. One is sorry that he did 
not try the effect of a full confession. 
Had Walpole received a letter from 
his unknown correspondent, convey- 
ing, in addition to the foregoing parti- 
culars, this farther acknowledgment, 
that, what he (Chatterton) had sent 
to him (Walpole) was not a real ex- 
tract from a MS. but a forgery ; that, 
for more than a year, he had been 
palming off similar forgeries on various 
parties in Bristol ; but that now he 
was heartily tired of the cheat, and 
would fain be out of it, and that if he 
(Walpole), with such specimens before 
him of his (Chatterton’s) powers as 
these pretended antiques afforded, 
should be disposed to add the kindness 
of his practical assistance to that of 
his forgiveness for the trick attempted 
on him, he would thereby earn the 
writer’s lasting gratitude and save a 
life not yet wholly irretrievable—one 
wonders greatly what, in such cireum- 
stances, Horace Walpole would have 
done! Would the reflection in the 
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library in Arlington-street have been 
‘*The impudent young scoundrel! I 
will write to his master,” or ‘‘ Poor 
young fellow! he throws himself upon 
me, and I must do something for him.” 
Unfortunately Chatterton did not 
put it in Walpole’s option whether he 
would be thus generous. He left the 
virtuoso to discover the fact of the 
imposture for himself. Nor was it 
difficult to do. On the very second 
reading of the communication, to which, 
in a moment of credulity, he had re- 
turned so polite a reply, Walpole, 
sufficiently alive, one would think, to 
the possibility of a literary trick—his 
own Castle of Otranto had been pub- 
lished as a pretended translation from 
a black-letter book printed at Naples 
in 1529; and he had but recently been 
implicated in the Ossian business— 
must have begun to suspect that all 
was not right. A series of Anglo- 
Saxon painters till then unheard of ; a 
new poet of the twelfth century writ- 
ing a poem on Richard I. in perfectly 
modern metre ; and a new poet of the 
fifteenth, advertised as having left nu- 
merous poeins and other writings still 
extant in Bristol—all this in one letter 
was too much to swallow; and little 
wonder if, as he afterwards said, his 
reflection was that ‘* somebody having 
met his Anecdotes on Painting had a 
mind to laugh at him.” But when the 
second letter came, bringing with it a 
batch of new painters and specimens 
of two Saxon poets of the sixth cen- 
tury ; and when, in this letter, the 
writer explained his circumstances, 
and that he was a poor widow’s son 
with a turn for literature—there could 
be no longer any doubt about the mat- 
ter. His friends, Gray and Mason, 
to whom he showed the documents, 
concurred with him in thinking them 
forgeries, and ‘recommended the re- 
turning them without farther notice.” 
But Walpole, with an amount of good- 
nature for which he does not get credit, 
did not act so summarily. He took 
the trouble, he says, to write to a rela- 
tion of his, an old lady residing at 
Bath, desiring her to make inquiries 
about Chatterton. The reply was a 
confirmation of Chatterton’s story 
about himself, but “ nothing was re- 
turned about his character.” In these 
circumstances, Walpole discharges the 
whole matter from his mind thus: 


** Being satisfied with my intelligenee 
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about Chatterton, I wrote him a letter 
with as much kindness and tenderness as 
if I had been his guardian; for, though 
I had no doubt of his impositions, such 
a spirit of poetry Seeadel in his coinage 
as interested me for him: nor was it a 
grave crime in a young bard to have 
forged false notes of hand that were to 
pass current only in the parish of Par- 
nassus. I undeceived him about my 
being a person of any interest, and 
urged to him that, in duty and gratitude 
to his mother, who had straitened her- 
self to breed him up to a profession, he 
ought to labour in it, that in her old age 
he might absolve his filial debt; and I 
told that, when he should have made 
his fortune, he might unbend himself 
with the studies consonant to his incli- 
nations. I told him also that I had 
communicated his transcripts to much 
better judges, and that they were by no 
means satisfied with the authenticity of 
his supposed MSS.” 


In fancying the impatient ‘ Bah, 
old gentleman! don’t I know all that 
myself?” with which the disappointed 
boy, reading this letter, must have re- 
ceived its advice, the question is apt 
to recur to us, how it is that, with 
such evidence of the uselessness of ad- 
vice before their eyes, people are so 
stupid as to persist in giving it. But 
the remark of an eminent living statis- 
tician comes into our mind :—* Ad. 
vice,” said he, ‘* probably saves a per- 
centage.” And certainly this puts the 
matter on its right basis. 

Chatterton sent two letters in reply 
to that of Walpole. In the first, the 
tone of which is somewhat downcast, 
he professes himself unable to dispute 
with a person of such literary distine- 
tion, respecting the age of a MS.; 
thanks him for his advice, and ex- 
presses his resolution to follow it. 
«¢ Though I am but sixteen years,” he 
says, **I have lived long enough to 
see that poverty attends literature.” 
The second letter, which is dated 
April 14th, is more abrupt. Here he 
expresses his conviction that the papers 
of Rowley are genuine, and requests 
Walpole, unless he should be inclined 
to publish the transcripts, to return 
them, as he wished to give them to 
‘* Mr. Barrett, an able antiquary, now 
writing the history of Bristol,” and had 
no other copy. 

When this second note reached Ar- 
lington-street, Walpole was on the eve 
of a journey to Paris; and, in the 
hurry, the request to return the MSS. 
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was not attended to. Again Chatter- 
ton wrote; but as the virtuoso was 
absent, he received no answer. It was 
not till after six weeks that Walpole 
returned to London; and then so in- 
significant a matter was not likely to 
be remembered. Towards the close of 
July, however, and when he had been 
again in town five or six weeks, he was 
reminded of his Bristol correspondent, 
by the receipt of what he thought “a 
singularly impertinent note :”— 


“ Srr,—I cannot reconcile your be- 
haviour to me with the notions I once 
entertained of you. I think myself in- 
jured, sir; and, did you not know my 
circumstances, you would not dare to 
treat me thus. I have sent twice for a 
copy of the MSS. ; no answer from you. 
An explanation or excuse for your si- 
lence would oblige, 


“ Tuomas CHATTERTON, 
“July 24th.” 


Walpole’s conduct, on the receipt of 
this note, we will let himself relate: — 


“«My heart did not accuse me of in- 
solence to him. I wrote an answer, ex- 
postulating with him on his injustice, 
and renewing good advice; but, upon 
second thoughts, reflecting that so 
wrong-headed a young man, of whom I 
knew nothing, and whom I had never 
seen, might bs absurd enough to print 
my letter, I flung it into the fire; and, 
snapping = both his poems and letters, 
without taking a copy of either (for 
which I am now sorry), I returned both 
to him, and thought no more of him or 
them.” 


And thus ended the correspondence 
between Walpoleand Chatterton; Wal- 
pole soon forgetting the whole affair, 
and Chatterton persisting in his be- 
lief that, had he not committed the 
blunder of letting his aristocratic cor- 
respondent know that he was ‘‘ a poor 
widow's son,” he would have fared 
better at his hands. And no doubt 
there was something in this. But of 
all the unreasonable things ever done 
by a misjudging public, certainly that 
of condemning ‘Walpole to infamy for 
his conduct in this affair, and charging 
on him all the tragic sequel of Chat- 
terton’s life, is one of the most unrea- 
sonable. Why, the probability is that 
Walpole behaved better than most 
people would have done under the cir- 
eumstances. Let any one in the pre- 
sent day fancy how he would act if 


some one, utterly unknown to him, 
were to try to impose on him, in a si- 
milar way, through the Post-Office. 
Would the mere cleverness of the cheat 
take away the instinctive frown of re- 
sentment, and change it into admiring 
enthusiasm? That there may possibly 
have been in London at that time per- 
sons of rare goodness, of overflowing 
tolerance and compassion, that would 
have acted differently from the dilet- 
tante of Arlington-street—persons who, 
saying to themselves, ‘* Here is a poor 
young man of abilities, in a bad way,” 
would have immediately called for their 
carpet-bags, and set off for Bristol by 
coach, to dig out the culprit, and lec- 
ture him soundly, and make a man of 
him—we do not deny. We fear, how- 
ever, that if that time was like the 
present, such men must have been 
very thinly scattered, and very hard to 
find. Looking back now on the whole 
series of circumstances, we must, of 
course, feel that it was a pity the cor- 
respondence did not lead to a better 
issue ; and Walpole himself lived to 
know this. But as Burke has said, 
**Men are wise with little reflection, 
and good with little self-denial, in the 
business of all times except their own.” 
Let, therefore, such as are disposed to 
blame Walpole in this affair, lay the 
whole story to heart in the form of 
this maxim for their own guidance :— 
When a young man in difficulties tries 
to impose upon me, let me proceed 
warily and considerately in exposing 
him, lest I should be entertaining an 
(erring) angel unawares. And would 
to God more of us acted so! 

While the correspondence with Wal- 
ole had been going on, Chatterton 
1ad not been idle. In the month of 

January, 1769, there appeared in Lon- 
don the first number of a new perio- 
dical called the Town and Country Ma- 
gazine, a periodical somewhat on the 
model of the Gentleman's Magazine, 
and those other curious monthly col- 
lections of scraps, with which, eighty 
years ago, our ancestors, strangers to 
the more elaborate entertainment of 
modern periodicals, used to regale their 
full-fed leisure. Here was an op- 
eed for the young littérateur of 

ristol. Accordingly, in the February 
number (magazines were then publish- 
ed retrospectively, i. e., at the close 
of the month whose name they bore), 
there appeared two contributions from 
the pen of Chatterton: the one a prose 
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account of the costume of Saxon he- 
ralds, signed “‘ D. B.;” the other, a 
little complimentary poem addressed 
to “ Mr. Alcock, the miniature painter, 
of Bristol,” and signed ‘ Asaphides.” 
Under these signatures he continued 
to contribute to the magazine; and ef- 
fusions of his, chiefly Ossianie prose- 
poems, purporting to be from the Saxon 
or ancient British, appeared in all the 
subsequent numbers for the year 1769, 
except those of June, September, and 
October. In the number for May ap- 
pene one of the finest of his minor 

owley poems. In short, at the pub- 
lishing office of the Town and Country, 
in London, the handwriting of “ D. B.,” 
of Bristol, must have been recognised, 
in 1769, as that of one of the estab- 
lished correspondents of the magazine; 
and in Bristol it must have been a fact 
known and enviously commented on 
among the Carys, the Smiths, the 
Kators, and other young men of Chat. 
terton’s acquaintance, that he could 
have his pieces printed as often as he 
liked in a London periodical. Chat- 
terton felt the immensity of the honour; 
and there is extant a somewhat unve- 
racious letter of his to a distant rela- 
tive, ‘a breechesmaker in Salisbury,” 
in which he brags of it. He tells the 
breeches-maker, at the same time, of his 
correspondence with Walpole. ‘ It 
ended,” he says, **as most such do. 
I differed from him in the age ofa 
MS. ; he insists upon his superior ta- 
lents, which is no proof of that supe- 
riority. We possibly may engage 
publicly in some one of the periodical 
publications, though I know not who 
will give the onset.” 

The Zown and Country Magazine 
seems to have been the only metropo- 
litan print to which Chatterton was a 
dontefbenor during the year 1769. But 
in the beginning of 1770, he succeeded 
in another venture, and became the 
correspondent also of a London news- 
paper. 

The newspapers of that day were 
by no means such as we now see. The 
largest of them consisted of but a sin- 
gle sheet, corresponding in size with 
our small evening papers, such as the 
Globe or the Standard. Their con- 
tents, too, were neither so various nor 
so elaborately prepared as those of our 
present newspapers. Advertisements, 
paragraphs of political gossip picked 
up outside the Houses of Parliament, 
and scraps of miscellaneous town, 
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country, and foreign news, constituted 
nearly all that the newspaper then 
offered to its readers. What we now 
call leading articles,” were things 
hardly known ; it was enough for even 
a metropolitan journal to have one 
editorial hand to assist the publisher ; 
and the notion of employing a staff of 
educated men to write comments on 
the proceedings of the day, was but in 
its infancy. The place, however, of 
leading articles by paid attachés of the 
newspaper was in part supplied by the 
voluntary letters of numerous ano- 
nymous correspondents interested in 
= and glad to see their lucu- 

rations in print. Men of political 
note sometimes took this mode of serv- 
ing the ends of their party; but the 
majority of the correspondents of 
newspapers were literary clients of 
official men, or private individuals 
scattered up and down the country. 
Chief of these unpaid journalists, king 
among the numberless Brutuses, Pub- 
licolas, and Catos, that told the nation 
its grievances through the columns of 
the newspapers, was the terrible Ju- 
nius ofthe Public Advertiser. The bold- 
est of his letters was perhaps that con- 
taining his “address to the king,” 
which was published on the 19th of 
December, 1769. The excitement that 
followed this letter, and above all the 
report that the publisher, Mr. H. J. 
Woodfall, was to be brought to account 
for it before the public tribunals, pro- 
duced a crisis—some called it a panic, 
some a jubilee—in the newspaper 
world. 

‘The other newspapers were, of course, 
anxious to obtain a share of the éclat 
which the threatened prosecution con- 
ferred on the Public Advertiser. Ac- 
cordingly, to reassure its correspon- 
dents, and to convince its subscribers 
of its unflinching liberalism in the 
midst of danger, the Middlesex Journal, 
a bi-weekly newspaper of the day, not 
far behind the Advertiser in credit, 
hastened to put forth the following 
manifesto :— 


** William George Edmunds of Shoe- 
lane, in the parish of St. Andrew's, 
Holborn, Gent., maketh oath and saieth, 
that he will not at any time declare the 
name of any person or persons who 
shall send any papers to the Middlesex 
Journal,or Chronicle of Liberty,or any other 
publication in which he shall be con- 
cerned, without the express consent and 
direction of the author of such paper ; 
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and that he will not make any discovery 
by which any of his authors can be found 
out; and that he will give to the public, 
in the fairest and fullest manner, all 
such essays, dissertations, and other 
writings, without any alteration, so far 
as he can or ought, consistently with 
the duty of an honest man, a good mem- 
ber of society, a friend to his country, 
and a loyal subject.—W. G. EpmunpDs. 

** Sworn at the Mansion House, Lon- 
don, January Ist, 1770, before me, 


“W. Beckrorp, Mayor.” 


“*N.B.—Mr. E. makes it a general 
rule to destroy all MSS. as soon as 


they: are composed for the press. If 
is desirous of 


any gentleman, however, 
having his MSS. returned to him, Mr. 
E. begs that the words ‘to be returned,’ 
may be in large letters at the end of the 
originals. In that case, they shall be 
preserved and delivered up to any per- 
son who shall bring an order for that 
purpose in the same handwriting as the 
original.” 


This manifesto of Mr. Edmunds, 
copied by us from the Middlesex Jour- 
nal for February 6th, 1770, and which 
was repeated in succeeding numbers, 

robably caught Chatterton's e ye in 

ristol, and “determined his alre ady 
cherished intention of trying his hand 
at a newspaper article, Accordingly 
he plunges at once in medias res. There 
has just beena change of ministry. The 
Duke of Grafton, the favourite victim 
of Junius, had just resigned, and given 
place, for some secret court reason, to 
the goggle-eyed Lord North, Chat- 
terton hearing much talk about this 
affair, thinks it a good topic for his 
ae and, stealing a forenoon from 

is office-work, pens, in a style mimick- 
ed after that of Junius, a ‘letter to 
the Duke of G——n,” in which he in- 
forms that illustrious personage that 
his resignation has “caused more = 
culation than any harlequinade he has 
already acted ;” and tells him that, as 
he had been all along the tool of Bute, 
to whom he was at first recommended 
by his “ happy vacuity of invention,” 
80 now it is Bute’s influence that has 
dismissed him. This missive he dates 
«Bristol, February 16,” and signs 
** Decimus.” Mr. Edmunds, receiving 
it in his sanctum in Shoe-lane, glances 
over it, thinks it tolerably smart, and 
prints it. Whether the Duke of Graf- 
ton ever saw it,  e fellow, we do not 
know; ifhe did, “one wasp more” 
would be his very natural reflection ; 
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and he would go on sipping his choco- 
late. 

Chatterton’s next contribution to 
the Middlesex Journal, or at least the 
next that Mr, Edmunds thought pro- 
per to print, was one with the same 
signature, dated ‘ Bristol, April 10, 
1770,” and addressed to that much- 
abused female the Princess Dowager 
of Wales, the mother, and, as people 
said, manager of the king. Here is a 
specimen—ZJunius, it will be observed, 
to the very cadence :— 


‘By you men of no principles were 
thrust into offices they did not know 
how to discharge, and honoured with 
trusts they accepted only to violate ; 
being made more conspicuously mean 
by communicating error and often vice 
to the character of the person who pro- 
moted them. None but a sovereign 
power can make little villains dange- 
rous; the nobly vicious, the daringly 
ambitious, only rise from themselves. 
Without the influence of ministerial au- 
thority, Mansfield had been a pettifog- 
ging attorney, and Warburton a bust- 
ling country curate. The first had not 
lived to bury the substance of our laws 
in the shadows of his explanations; nor 
would the, latter have confounded re- 
ligion with deism, and proved of no use 
toeither. * * * Thestate of affairs 
very much resembles the eve of the 
troubles of Charles I. Unhappy mo- 
narch! thou hasta claim, a dear bought 
claim, to our pity; nothing but thy 
death could purchase it. Hadst thou 
died quietly and in peace, thou hadst 
died infamous: thy misfortunes were 
the only happy means of saving thee 
from the book of shame. What a pa- 


rallel could the freedom of an English 
pen strike out !” 


This letter was written on a Tues- 
day. On the Saturday, or, more 
probably, on the Monday following, a 
tremendous dénowement took place, 

Chatterton, among his other eccen- 
tricities, had often been heard to talk 
familiarly of suicide. One evening, 
for example, pulling out a pistol in the 

resence of some of his companions, he 
had placed it to his forehead, saying, 
“ Now, if one had but courage to draw 
the trigger!” Nor was this mere 
juvenile affectation. Hateful from the 
first, Chatterton’s position in Bristol 
had by this time become unendurable 
to him. All his literary honours, as 
contributor to a London magazine and 
correspondent of a London newspaper, 
were as nothing when put in the ba- 
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lance against his present servitude. 
If there were seasons when, sanguine 
in his hopes of a better future, he was 
able to keep his disgust within bounds, 
there were others where it rose to a 
perfect frenzy. 

Such a season seems to have been 
the week in which the foregoing letter 
was written for the Middlesex Journal. 
From some circumstance or other 
Chatterton was that week reduced to 
the necessity of asking Burgum for a 
loan of money ; which Burgum, at the 
last moment, refused. Chatterton has 
thus perpetuated the fact— 


“ When wildly squandering everything I got, 

On books and learning, and the Lord knows 
what; 

Could Burgum then—my critic, patron, 
friend— 

Without security, attempt to lend ? 

No, that would be imprudent in the man: 

Accuse him of imprudence if you can !” 


This disappointment throws him into 
a state of humour bordering on the 
suicidal; and, being left alone in his 
master’s office on the Saturday fore- 
noon following, he displays it by pen- 
ning a kind of satirical will or suicide’s 
farewell to the world. This extraordi- 
nary document, which is still extant, 
is headed thus, “ All this wrote be- 
tween 11 and 2 o'clock, Saturday, in 
the utmost distress of mind, April 14, 


1770;” and after some fifty lines of 


verse addressed to Burgum, the Rev. 
Mr. Catcott, and Barrett, it proceeds 
as follows: 


“This is the last will and testament 
of me, Thomas Chatterton, of the City 
of Bristol; being sound in body, or it 
is the fault of my last surgeon; the 
soundness of my mind the coroner and 
jury are to be judges of—desiring them 
to take notice that the most perfect 
masters of human nature in Bristol 
distinguish me by the title of ‘the mad 
genius,’ therefore, if I do a mad action, 
it is conformable to every action of my 
life, which all savoured of insanity. 

** Item,—If, after my death, which 
will happen to-morrow night before 
eight o'clock, being the feast of the 
resurrection, the coroner and jury bring 
it in lunacy, I will and direct that Paul 
Farr, Esq., and Mr. Jolin Flower, at 
their joint expense, cause my body to 
be interred in the tomb of my fathers, 
and raise the monument over my body 
to the height of four feet five inches, 
placing the present flat stone on the 
top, and adding six tablets. 
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[Here follow directions for certain 
engravings to be placed on the six tab- 
lets; viz. on two of them, fronting each 
other, certain heraldic achievements; 
on another an inscription, in old English 
characters, to his ancestor Guatevine 
Chatterton, A.D. 1210; on another an 
inscription, in the same character, to 
another ancestor, ,Alanus Chatterton, 
A.D. 1415; on another an inscription, 
in Roman letters, to the memory of his 
father ; and on the remaining one this, 
an epitaph to himself :— 


‘TO THE MEMORY OF 


* THOMAS CHATTERTON. 


“Reader, judge not; if thou art a 
Christian, believe that he shall be judg- 
ed by a supreme power: to that power 
alone is he now answerable.”} 


‘And I will and direct that if the 
coroner’s inquest bring it in felo-de-se, 
the said monument shall be notwith- 
standing erected. And if the said Paul 
Farr and John Flower have souls so 
Bristolish as to refuse this my request, 
they will transmit acopy of my will tothe 
Society for supporting the Bill of Rights, 
whom I hereby empower to build the 
said monument according to the afore- 
said directions. And if they, the said 
Paul Farr and John Flower, should 
build the said monument, I will and di- 
rect that the second edition of my Kew 
Gardens shall be dedicated to them 
in the following dedication, ‘To Paul 
Farr and John Flower, Esqrs., this 
book is most humbly dedicated by the 
author’s ghost.’ 

** Item.—I give all my vigour and fire 
of youth to Mr. George Catcott, being 
sensible he is most in want of it. 

** Jiem.—From the same charitable 
motive, I give and bequeath unto the 
Rev. Mr. Camplin, sen., all my humility. 
To Mr. Burgum all my prosody and 
grammar, likewise one moiety of my 
modesty ; the other moiety to any young 
lady who can prove, without blushing, 
that she wants that valuable commodity. 
To Bristol all my spirit and disinte- 
restedness, parcels of goods unknown 
on her quay since the days of Canning 
and Rowley. (Tis true, a charitable 
gentleman, one Mr. Colston, smuggled 
a considerable quantity of it ; but, it being 
proved that he was a Papist, the wor- 
shipful society of aldermen endeavoured 
to throttle him with the oath of alle- 
giance). I leave also my religion to Dr. 
Cutts Barton, Dean of Bristol, hereby 
empowering the sub-sacrist to strike 
him on the head when he goes to slee 
in church, My powers of utterance 
give to the Rev. Mr. Broughton, hoping 
he will employ them to a better purpose 
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than reading lectures on the immortality 
of the soul. I leave the Rev. Mr. Cat- 
cott some little of my free-thinking, that 
he may put on spectacles of reason, and 
see how vilely he is duped in believing 
the Scriptures literally. (I wish he and 
his brother George would know how far 
I am their real enemy; but I have an 
unlucky way of raillery, and, when the 
strong fit of satire is upon me, I spare 
neither friend nor foe. This is my ex- 
cuse for what I have said of them else- 
where). I leave Mr. Clayfield the sin- 
cerest thanks my gratitude can give; 
and I will and direct that whatever any 
person may think the pleasure of reading 
my works worth, they immediately pay 
their own valuation to him, since it is 
then become a lawful debt to me, and 
to him as my executor in this case. 

‘**I leave my moderation to the poli- 
ticians on both sides of the question. I 
leave my generosity to our present right 
worshipful mayor, Thomas Harris, Esq. 
I give my abstinence to the compan 
at the Sheriff's annual feast in qenneel, 
gore particularly the aldermen. 

** Item.—I give and bequeath to Mr. 
Matthew Mease a mourning ring with 
this motto, ‘ Alas, poor Chatterton!’ 
—" he pays for it himself. Jtem.— 

leave the young ladies all the letters 
they have had from me, assuring them 
that they need be under no apprehensions 
from the appearance of my ghost, for I 
die for none of them. IJtem.—I leave all 
my debts, the whole not five pounds, to 
the payment of the charitable and gene- 
rous Chamber of Bristol, on penalty, if 
refused, to hinder every member from a 
good dinner by appearing in the form 
of a bailiff. If, in defiance of this terri- 
ble spectre, they obstinately persist in 
refusing to discharge my debts, let my 
two creditors apply to the supporters of 
the Bill of Rights. Jtem.—I leave my 
mother and sister to the protection of 
my friends, if I have any. 

‘¢ Executed in the presence of Omnis- 
cience, this 14th of April, 1770. 


“© Tuomas CHATTERTON.” 


Whether this eccentric document 
got immediately abroad among Chat- 
terton’s friends does not appear; 
another document, however, written at 
the same time and in the same mal 
mood, was sufficiently effective to pro- 
duce a catastrophe. The Mr. Clay- 
field mentioned with such peculiar res- 
pect in the preceding paper, a distiller 
of means and respectability, and a 
friend of Mr. Lambert's, seems to have 
been a person of more than usual con- 
sideration in the eyes of Mr. Lambert's 
apprentice. To him, accordingly, 
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rather than to any other person in 
Bristol, he chose to indite a letter con- 
veying his rash intention of suicide. 
This letter, not actually sent to Mr. 
Clayfield by Chatterton, but inadver- 
tently left about, it would appear, with 
that gentleman’s address upon it, was 
orematurely delivered to him. Startled 
te its contents, he lost no time in com- 
municating them to Mr. Lambert. 
There was an immediate consultation 
among Chatterton’s friends, and Mr. 
Barrett undertook to see the insane lad 
and reason with him on the folly and 
criminality of his conduct. Accord- 
ingly a long conversation took place 
between them, in which, to use his 
own words, he took Chatterton to task 
for the ‘‘bad company and principles 
he had adopted,” and lectured im 
seriously ‘‘on the horrible crime of 
self-murder, however glossed over by 
present libertines.” Chatterton was 
affected and shed tears. The next day, 
however, he sent Mr. Barrett the 


following letter, the original of which 
may be seen in the British Museum :— 


Srr,—Upon recollection I don’t know 
how Mr. Clayfield could come by his 
letter, as I intended to give him a letter 
but did not. In regard to my motives 
for the supposed rashness, I shall ob- 
serve that I keep no worse company 
than myself: I never drink to excess, 
and have, without vanity, too much 
sense to be attached to the mercenary 
retailers of iniquity. No, it is my PRIDE, 
my damn’d native unconquerable PRIDE, 
that plunges me into distraction. You 
must know that nineteen-twentieths of 
my composition is pride. I must either 
live a slave, a servant, to have no will 
of my own, which I may freely declare 
as such; or—pig. Perplexing alterna- 
tive! but it distracts me think of it! 
I will endeavour to learn humility, but 
it cannot be here. What it may cost 
me in the trial heaven knows. 

“Tam, your much obliged, unhappy 
humble servant, 

wet, 


“ Thursday Evening.” 


Before this letter had been written 
by Chatterton, one thing had been 
fully determined with regard to him. 
Mr. Lambert was no longer to keep 
him in his service. Even had the 
lawyer himself been willing to make 
the attempt, his mother, who kept 
house for him, an old lady between 
whom and Chatterton there had never, 
we have reason to think, been any kind 
of cordiality, would certainly not have 
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listened to such athing. What! sleep 
under the same roof with a profligate 
young scoundrel that had threatened 
to make away with himself? Find the 
garret in a welter some morning with 
the young rascal’s blood, and have a 
coroner’s inquest in the house? Better 
at once give him up his indentures and 
be rid of him! And with this advice 
of the old lady, even the calmer de- 
liberations of Chatterton’s own friends, 
Barrett, Catcott, andtherest, could not 
but agree. So on or about Monda 
the 16th of April, 1770, it was inti- 
mated to Chatterton that he must no 
longer consider himself as in the em- 
ployment of Mr. Lambert. 

Tuesday, the 17th, it will be remem- 
bered, was the day of Wilkes’s release 
from prison; and on Thursday, the 
19th, the very day, as we guess, on 
which the foregoing letter to Mr. Bar- 
rett was written, there took place in 
Bristol that dinner, in honour of the 
patriot, at which, according to the an- 
nouncement in the Public Advertiser, 
the more prominent Liberals of the 
place were to assemble at ** the Crown, 
in the passage from Broad-street to 
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Tower lane,” to eat their forty-five lbs. 
of meat, drink their forty-five tankards 
of ale and their forty-five bowls of 
punch, and smoke their forty-five pipes 
of tobacco. Were we wrong, then, in 
fancying that while these guests were 
making merry in the Crown, Chatter- 
ton may have been moodily perambu- 
lating the adjacent streets? And shall 
we be wrong, if we fancy farther, that 
Barrett was one of the guests; that the 
story of Mr. Lambert’s apprentice and 
his intended suicide may have been 
talked over by the happy gentlemen, 
when, having finished their toasts, they 
sat down at leisure to their pipes and 
their remaining punch; and that the 
— moment when Mr. Barrett may 
1ave received the above epistle from 
his misguided young acquaintance may 
have been, when, after seeing the hic- 
cuping Catcott part of the way home, 
he had just let himself into his surgery, 
about midnight, with his unsteady 
latch-key, and begun to whistle, to as. 
sure the wakeful Mrs. B. that he was 
perfectly sober ? Shade of the surgeon, 
or his descendants, if he has any, for- 
give us, if we wrong him! 


CHAPTER Il. 


IMPROPER FEMALE FRIENDS, ANDQ§ JOURNEY TO LONDON. 


Cast out of all chance of a livelihood 
in his native town, there was but one 
course open to Chatterton: to bid fare- 
well to Bristol and attorneyship, and 
try what he could do in the great lite- 
rary mart of London. Sanguine as 
were his hopes of success, it can have 
cost him but little thought to make up 
his mind to this course ; if, indeed, he 
did not secretly congratulate himself 
that his recent escapade had ended so 
agreeably. Probably there was but 
one thing that stood in the way of an 
immediate declaration by himself, after 
the fracas was over, that this was the 
resolution he had come to—the want, 
namely, of a little money to serve as 
outfit. No sooner, therefore, was this 
obstacle removed by the charitable de- 
termination of his friends, Mr. Barrett, 
Mr. Clayfield, the Catcotts, &., to 
make a little subscription for him, so 
as to present him with the parting 
gift of a few pounds, than the tide of 
feeling was turned, and from a state of 
despondency, Chatterton gave way to 
raptures of unbounded joy, London! 


London! A few days, and he should 
have left the dingy quays of abomina- 
ble Bristol ; and should be treading, in 
the very footsteps of Goldsmith, Gar- 
rick, and Johnson, the liberal London 
streets ! 

Chatterton remained exactly a week 
in Bristol after his dismissal from Mr. 
Lambert’s; 7. e., from the 16th to the 
24th of April. A busy week, we may 
suppose that must have been to Mrs. 
Chatterton and her daughter: shirts 
to be made and buttoned, stockings to 
be looked after, and all Thomas’s 
wardrobe to be got decently in order 
against his departure. Poor fellow! 
notwithstanding all that idle people say 
of him, they know better; he has a 
proud spirit, but a good heart, and he 
will make his way yet with the best of 
them! And so, in their humble apart- 
ments, the widow and her daughter 
ply their needles, talking of Thomas 
and his prospects, as only a mother and 
sister can. 

The subject of their conversation, 
meanwhile, is generally out, going from 
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street to street, and taking leave of 
his friends. Barrett, the two Catcotts, 
Mr. Alcock, Mr. Clayfield, Burgum, 
Matthew Mease; also his younger 
friends, the Carys, Smiths, and Kators, 
he makes the round of them all, re- 
ceiving their good wishes, and making 
arrangements to correspond with them, 

To less intimate acquaintances, too, 
met accidentally in the streets, he has 
to bid a friendly goodbye. Moreover, 
there are his numerous female friends— 
the Miss Webbs, the Miss Thatchers, 

the Miss Hills, &c., not to omit the 
“female Machiavel,” Miss Rumsey, 
who have all heard, with more or less 
concern, that they are about to lose 
their poet, and are, of course, anx- 
ious to see him before he goes. Of some 
acquaintances of this class, probably 
the more humble of them, he appears 
to have taken a kind of collective fare- 
well. Long afterwards, at least, a 
Mrs. Stephens, the wife of a cabinet- 

maker in Bristol, used to tell that she 
remembered, when a girl, Chatterton’s 
‘taking leave of her and some others, 

on the steps of Redcliffe Church, very 
cheerfully,” before his going to Lon- 
don. ‘ At parting, he said he would 
give them some gingerbread; and went 
over the way to Mr. Freeling’s, to buy 
some.” In connexion with which little 
anecdote, reader, we have a mysterious 

little scrap of document to produce. 

A great deal of nonsense, as it seems 
to us, has been written on the question 
of Chatterton’s moral character. Was 
he a libertine, as some have represent- 
ed—a precocious young idideeart, 
indebted for his bad end to his own 
habits of profligacy; or was he at least 
no worse in this respect than his neigh- 
bours? Naturally resenting the atro- 
cious way in which Chalmers and other 
earlier biographers of Chatterton han- 
died his memory, the writers of more 
recent notices have certainly made out 
in favour of “the marvellous boy,” a 
certificate of good behaviour to which 
he was not entitled, and for which he 
would not have thanked them. The 
evidence on which they have laid most 
stress in connexion with this point is 
that of Chatterton’s sister, as given by 
her in her letter to the Rev. Sir Her- 
bert Croft, some twelve years after 
Chatterton’s death, and published by 
that gentleman in his singular book, 
* Love and Madness.” The following 
is a passage from that touching and 

, simple epistle, spelt as in the original: 


‘* He wrote one letter to Sir Horace 
Warlpool; and except his correspon- 
dence with Miss Rumsey, the girl l have 
mentioned, I know of no other. He 
would frequently walk the Colledge 
green with the young girls that statedly 
paraded there to shew their finery, 
But I really believe he was no debau- 
chee (tho’ some have reported it). the 
dear unhappy boy had faults enough I 
saw with concern. he was proud and 
exceedingly impetious, but that of ve- 
nality” [poor Mrs, N. thinks this a fine 
word for licentiousness] ‘he could not be 
justly accused with. Mrs, Lambert in- 
formed me not 2 months before he left 
Bristol, he had never been once found 
out of the office in the stated hours, as 
they frequently sent the footman and 
other servants to see. Nor but once 
stayd out till 11 o'clock; then he had 
leave, as we entertained some friends at 
our house at Christmas.” 


This very distinct piece of evidence 
in favour of Chatterton’s punctual con- 
duct as an apprentice (he had proba- 
bly the fear of that she-dragon, Mrs. 
Lambert, before his eyes), has been 
strained by the writers alluded to into 
a testimony to his moral reproachless- 
ness. <A fruitless attempt, we fear! 
The worth of a sister’s assurance that 
her deceased brother could not be 
justly accused of ‘“ venality,” it is not 
difficult to estimate; besides that it is 
accompanied with the imformation that 
the common report was to the contrary, 
and with the allusion to the habit of 
‘walking with the girls on the Col- 
lege-green,” whatever that may mean. 
Then, again, we have the fact that 
Mr. Barrett, in his remonstrance with 
him respecting his alarming letter to 
Mr. Clayfield, attributed his bad state 
of mind to his keeping immoral com- 
pany. His ownallusions, too, scattered 
through his writings are quite decisive, 
even were we not to take into account 
the almost constant tone which runs 
through all that part of his writings 
that is not antique; evidently the 
productions, as these modern pieces 
are, of a clever boy too conscious of 
forbidden things, and eager (as boys 
are till some real experience of the 
heart has made them earnest and silent) 
to assert his questionable manhood 
among his compeers, by constant and 
irreverent talk about the sexes. And 
after all, have we not the native pro- 
babilities of the case itself’? Are young 
men in general, and attorneys’ appren- 
tices in particular, so immaculately 
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moral, that it becomes necessary to 
argue out something like a perfectly 
virtuous character for Chatterton, be- 
fore venturing to introduce him to the 
admirers of genius and literature? 
Should we fail in doing this for him, 


will Byron, Burns, and the rest of 


them, refuse to shake hands with him ? 
We wish people, before they write 
about such subjects, would just take 
the trouble of thinking what sort 
of fellows they are themselves, and 
what goes on every day in society ! 
“* Pretty persons we are,” said honest 
Charles Lamb, at a literary dinner- 
party, where they were running down 
some unfortunate wight, regarding 
whom there was a flagrant scandal— 
** pretty persons we are to groan so 
virtuously over Zebedee’sshortcomings, 


when the fact is, there is not one of 


us but will make love, as he goes home 
to-night, to the first pretty girl he 
meets.” ‘ Not one, did you say, Mr. 
Lamb 2?” asked Wordsworth with a 
stately smile. “O, there are some 
pretty Josephs, amongst us, I know,” 
stuttered Elia. Which is a deep thing, 
said humorously! 

The truth we believe to be very 
much as Chatterton himselfrepresented 
it: he was no debauchee; ‘he had, 
without vanity, too much sense to be 
attached to the mercenary retailers of 
iniquity ;” but he was an attorney’s 
apprentice, at liberty, out of office- 
hours, to do as he liked; and he was 
like his neighbours. 

And now for our document. If the 
reader were to go to the reading-room 
of the British Museum and ask for the 
Chatterton MSS. (a considerable por- 
tion of all the surviving MSS. of Chat- 
terton is in the Museum, the remainder 
being in Bristol, and elsewhere) he 
would have three volumes brought to 
him containing papers and parchments 
of various shapes and sizes, some 
stained, smoked, and written like an- 
tiques ; others undisguisedly modern. 
If, after overcoming the strange feel- 
ing, that here in his hands are the very 
sheets over which eighty years ago 
Chatterton bent, tracing with nimble 
fingers the black characters over the 
white pages, the reader should ex- 
amine the papers successively and in- 
dividually, he would come upon one 
that would puzzle him much. It isa 
dingy piece of letter-paper, once folded 
as a letter, and containing a very ugly 
scrawl in an uneducated female hand. 
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Here it is, printed for the first 
time :— 


‘* Sir, Isend my Love to you and Tell 
you This if you prove Constant I not 
miss but if you frown and Torn away I 
can make oart of batterd Hay pray 
excep of me Love Hartley an send me 
word Cartingley. Tell me How maney 
ounes of Green Gingerbread Can Sho 
the baker of Honiste. 

““My House is not belt with Stavis. 
I not be Coarted by Boys nor navis. I 
Haive a man anda man Shall Haive me, 
if I whaint a fool I Send for Thee. 

‘* If you are going to the D—— I wish 
you a good Gonery.” 


What in all the world have we got 
here? Exercising our utmost inge- 
nuity for the purpose of determining if 
possible what petty, and, perhaps, not 
very nameable, Bristol occurrence of 
the year 1770, this lameritable piece of 
ill-written doggrel (the reader will ob- 
serve that part of the letter is in a kind 
of cripple rhyme) grew out of, and has 
come down to us amid the Museum 
MSS. to perpetuate and represent ; we 
can honestly arrive but at one con- 
clusion—that it is the spiteful epistle 
of some improper female friend, aveng- 
ing herself, with all the energy of fe- 
minine malice, for the sprete injuria 
forme, or some other fancied wrong. 
We have seen such letters, penned, as 
it seemed, in a similar conflict between 
infinite mischievousness of intention 
and a very finite power of expressing 
it through the Post-oflice; and the let. 
ter under notice is exactly of their spe- 
cies. Nay, more; did we dare to copy 
the version of the letter, or rather 
jocular answer to it, written in Chat- 
terton’s own hand on the back of the 
sheet, in the shape of a few extremely 
impolite and not at all quoteable Hu- 
dibrastic lines, we think our hypothesis 
would appear inevitable. In short, 
we explain the matter thus: —Among 
the various acquaintances of Chatter- 
ton interested in the news of his ap- 
proaching departure, is some impro- 
per female friend, labouring under the 
provocation of the sprete injuria forme, 
or of some injury or fancied injury, 
not now ascertainable; this Bristol 
Juno—a goddess only of the second 
order, we should suppose, for she is 
dreadfully illiterate, and not at all 
comparable to Miss Rumsey, unless, 
indeed, we mistake that Machiavelian 
young lady’s sphere—sees, with pangs 
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incredible, her faithless Jove dispens- 
ing the gingerbread he has bought at 
«*Mr. Freeling’s over the way,” among 
the numerous nymphs waiting for it on 
the steps of Redelitfe church; she goes 
home and discharges all her malevo- 
lence in one fell epistle, into which, 
with vast literary eflort, she contrives 
to introduce an allusion to the ginger- 
bread ; this epistle, intended to pierce 
her Jove’s heart like a poisoned arrow, 
she sends to him anonymously; and he, 
reading it, and recognising the fair 
hand of the distempered donor, enjoys 
the joke amazingly, and expresses his 
opinion of it and her by scribbling his 
wicked answer on the other side. 
Strange bit of defunct real life, thus to 
be dug up again into the light ! ! The 
departure of poor Chatterton for Lon- 
don from his native place eighty years 
ago was not, it wou thus appear, a 
circumstance which all Bristol viewed 
with indifference. Whether the Clay- 
fields, the Barretts, and the Catcotts 
of his acquaintance, cared much about 
the matter or not—whether Miss Rum- 
sey shed tears or no—we cannot say ; 
but here, at least, was one fair and 
frail denizen of some mean Bristol 
street, in whose breast Chatterton left 


a rankling sense of wrong or erat: 


and who was powerfully enough excited 
by the news of his departure, to im- 
mortalise her concern therein by pen- 
ning a spiteful letter, in which she told 
him he was reported to be “ going to 
the D. »” and wished him a good 
journey. 

Chatterton was not going to the 
D directly; he was only going to 
London to follow the professional walk 
of literature. Persons going on that 
journey from the provinces now-a-days 
(and it must have been the same in 
Chatterton’s time) usually carry three 
things with them, in addition to the 
mere essentials of luggage—a little 
money, a small bundle of MSS., and a 
few letters of introduction, volunteered 
by well-meaning friends. Let us see 
how Chatterton was furnished in these 
several respects. 

As regards money, the most essen- 
tial of the three, but very poorly, we 
fear! It would throw more light than 
a hundred disquisitions on the real 
truth of Chatterton’s London career, 
were we able to calculate to the pre- 
cise shilling the sum of money which he 
took with him from Bristol. © Unfortu. 
nately there are no data for such a 


calculation. All that remains to us in 
the shape of information on this point, 
is a vague tradition, the exact worth 
of which we do not know, that the un- 
derstood arrangement among the cha- 
ritable parties who had agreed to get 
up a little subscription for him against 
his departure, was that they should 
subscribe a guinea each. Subjecting 
this tradition to a strict act of judg- 
ment, directed by a knowledge of the 
laws of human nature in general, and 
the circumstances of Chatterton’s Bris- 
tol position in particular, we should 

say that the entire sum that could pos- 
sibly be in Chatterton’s purse in the 
week before he left Bristol, did not 
(any contribution his mother could make 
included) exceed ten guineas. ‘Take a 
more probable estimate still, and de- 
duct the expenses of the outfit and 
journey, and we may say Chatterton 
was elated with the prospect of in- 
vading London with a pecuniary force 
of exactly five guineas. 

But he had plenty of manuscripts. 
In one bundle he had the whole of the 
Rowley Poems and other antiques— 
fillla ; the Bristowe Tragedie; God- 
dwyn; The Tournament; The Battle of 
Hastings ; The Parliamente of Sprytes, 
&e., &c., all written and finished at 
least twelve months before, and form- 
ing matter enough to fill, if printed, 
one considerable volume. ‘These, 
he could either dispose of them in the 
mass, or sell them individually, would 
form a sufficient stock to begin with. 
On lla, in particular, he naturally 
set great value; it was his master. 
piece, worth a great deal of money, 
even as an imitation of the antique, 
and worth ten times more if he could 
succeed in getting it accepted as a 
genuine English poem of the fifteenth 
century. Supposing that he should 
not be able to part with it advanta- 
geously under either guise, he would 
at any rate have it by him, to be 
printed some day or other at his own 
expense, and to make his fame as a 
yoet and antiquarian! Then again, 
in another bundle, he had his miscel- 
laneous modern pieces in prose and in 
verse—his Kew Gardens, his Consuliad, 
and other such satires after the man- 
ner of Pope and Churchill ; numerous 
songs, elegies, and other poetical trifles; 
and an assortment of odds and ends 
bearing on English antiquities, For 
these he cared far less himself than for 
his Rowley poems; but he had already 
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ascertained that they were more dis- 

sable as literary ware, and accord- 
ingly he had of late almost abandoned 
the antique vein in their favour. They 
might be of use to him in his dealings 
with the magazines and newspapers ; 
and if they should turn out not to be 
exactly suitable, he had a ready pen 
and a head full of all kinds of historical 
knowledge, and should find no diffi- 
culty—especially after his sister had 
forwarded to him his little collection 
of books that was in the meantime to 
be left behind under her charge—in 
throwing off other such papers by the 
dozen. 

Lastly, in the matter of introduc. 
tions. It may seem strange to such as 
are accustomed to think such things 
essential to a young man migrating 
from his native place, but we positively 
cannot find that Chatterton took one 
letter of introduction from Bristol with 
him. That Matthew Mease may have 
told him of some vintner of his ac- 
quaintance living somewhere in White- 
chapel that would be glad to see him, 
if he told him he knew Mat Mease of 
Bristol ; that Mr. Clayfield, or Mr. 
Barrett, or even his master, Mr. Lam- 
bert, may have recommended him to 
call at his leisure on certain well to do 
Smiths or Robinsons they had dealings 
with; that his younger friends, the 
Mr. Carys and Mr. Rudhalls, the Miss 
Rumseys and Miss Webbs, may have 
given him commissions and instructions 
destined to bring him into connexion 
with metropolitan aunts living in Cam- 
den Town, and long-forgotten cousins 
that had situations in the Custom 
House; nay, that Mrs. Chatterton 
herself, taxing with the grandmother’s 
help her genealogical memory, may 
have excogitated for the occasion a 
stray relative or two in London, that 
it might be well to pay a visit to—is, 
of course, extremely probable. But— 
and the reason, in all likelihood, was 
that his whole circle of acquaintance 
could not muster such a thing—not a 
single letter to a literary notability did 
this “ Mad Genius” of Bristol, going 
on his expedition to set the Thames on 
fire, take in his portmanteau to be of 
service to him. Two things only seem 
to have been decided; the first, that 
on arriving in London, he should go 
to lodge at a Mr. Walmsley, a plas- 
terer’s, in Shoreditch, where a Mrs, 
Ballance, a distant relative of his 
mother’s, and who had already been 
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written to on the subject, resided ; and 
the other, that his first care on his 
arrival should be to seek out Mr. 
Edmunds, at the Middlesex Journal 
office in Shoe-lane, and beat up the 
editorial quarters of the Town and 
Country Magazine. These were to be 
his foci in London ; and thence, by the 
force of his genius, he was to weave 
out new acquaintanceships, and spread 
himself in all directions! Nor, on the 
whole, was this plan perhaps the worst. 
Young authors coming to London to 
set the Thames on fire, are by no 
means always welcome visiters to these 
more elderly practitioners of the same 
craft, that, having become convinced 
by experience of the incombustibility 
of the river, have settled down on its 
banks with chastened hopes and more 
practical intentions; and it is better, 
in the long run, for young authors 
themselves to purchase every inch of 
way they make into people’s good 
graces by some equivalent addition of 
new work done and tendered. And 
yet, who will say that introductions 
are of no use? The kind word of en- 
couragement spoken now and then by 
the veteran littérateur to his younger 
brother, the business note written now 
and then in his service when anything 
in the shape of work turns up, the 
friendly invitation now and then when 
a few of the same craft are to meet— 
these little courtesies, which it is in the 
power of introductions, in the propor- 
tion perhaps of one effective to ten 
given, to procure, how much wear and 
tear of heart may they not save, how 
many paths through poverty to a rank 
London churchyard may they not 
make smoother! These, a little ex« 
tended and adjusted, would of them. 
selves constitute in these days, and 
while the more systematic promises of 
socialism are in abeyance, a very good 
organization of literature. Nor, thank 
God, are these wanting. That hard, 
severe man of letters, young poet, who 
receives you so grimly, is so severe on 
your fallacies and commonplaces, says 
not a word to flatter you, and would 
almost drive you from literature to 
making shoes—let but an opportunity 
really to serve you present itself, and 
you shall find that man as true as 
steel, and as kind asa woman! That 
other man of letters, too, with the 
flashing wit and the impetuosity that 
stuns and blasts you, I could tell i 
of generous actions done by him! And 
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him, again, the broad, sagacious man 
of abundant humour and encyclopedic 
lore; or him on whose silver hairs the 
honours of a long celebrity sit so grace- 
fully—what debts of gratitude, were 
they reckoned up, should be found 
owing by contemporaries to them! 
Such men there are in London in our 
own days, each cordial and assisting 
after his own method and in his own 
sphere; nor was London wanting in 
such in the days of Chatterton. Re- 
memberimg this, and thinking with 
ourselves at the same time which 
special man out of the 700,000 and 
odd souls then inhabiting London, it 
might have been best for Chatterton 
to have come into connexion with, we 
cannot but speculate what might have 
been the result had Chatterton taken 
with him from Bristol but one letter 
of intreduction, addressed, suppose, 
to Oliver Goldsmith. ‘To Dr. Gold- 
smith, at No. 2, Brick-court, Middle 
Temple, favoured by Mr. Chatterton” 
—one cannot help lingering in fancy 
over the probable consequences of a 
letter bearing that superscription. But 
it did not so happen ! 

It was on Tuesday, the 24th of April, 
and, as near as we can guess, between 
eight and nine in the evening, that 
Chatterton, who had probably never 
been a single whole day out of Bristol 
before, took his final farewell of it. 
By the help of the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine for April, 1771, which contains a 
register of the weather for the same 
month in the previous year, we are 
able to tell pretty exactly the state of 
the weather at the time. Monday, 
the 23rd, had been ‘a cloudy day, 
very cold, with some little hail and a 
strong north-west wind ;” and on 'Tues- 
day, the 24th, though the wind had 
veered round to the south-west, it was 
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still *‘cold and cloudy.” On the 
evening of that cloudy day, when it is 
already almost dark, and the streets 
are damp with approaching rain, three 
figures stand at an inn door in Bristol, 
waiting for the starting of the London 
coach. They are Chatterton—wrapped 
up for his journey, a tight, well-built 
youth of middle size; his sister, a 
grown young woman, two years older 
than himself; and his mother, a sad- 
looking elderly person in a cloak. 
Round about the coach, and greatly 
in the way of the porters who are put- 
ting on the luggage, are one or two 
young men that have gone there to 
bid Chatterton once more good-bye. 
They stand and talk for a few minutes 
in the midst of the bustle, while the 
passengers are hurrying backwards and 
forwards between the coach and the 
lighted passage of the inn. At last 
all is ready; the luggage is put up, 
and the other passengers have taken 
their seats. ‘Good-bye, Tom; God 
bless you; and mind to write as soon 
as you get to London,” falters the 
widow for the last time. Tom hears 
her; bids her good-bye, his sister good- 
bye, the rest good-bye; and springs 
into his place in what was then called 
**the basket” of the coach, i.e. an 
exterior accommodation slung low 
down to the body. * Allright,” cries 
the guard, and blows his horn; the 
coachman cracks his whip, the horses’ 
hoofs clatter, and away along the ill-lit 
streets goes the clumsy vehicle out 
towards the suburbs of Bristol, Chat- 
terton slung in the basket. The widow 
stands at the inn door watching it till 
it disappears; then, taking her daugh- 
ter’s arm, and gathering her cloak 
around her, walks home with a heavy 
heart through the drizzle ! 
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Tue novel of * Vanity Fair” estab- 
lished a reputation for its author, which 
at once placed him in the front rank 
of the writers of his time ; and although 
he had been previously well known, in 
the literary circles of London, as a 
clever contributor to periodical litera- 
ture, the keenness of judgment, the 
great power, and the knowledge of 
human nature displayed in that volume 
fairly took the public by surprise—he 
wasat once a favourite ; thenceforward, 
his yellow leaves fluttered into life, 
bloomed, flourished, and he became 
famous. Nor when we come to ex- 
amine the subject more narrowly, does 
the success of Mr. Thackeray aflord 
any cause for wonder. He who laughs 
well and wisely at the foibles of man- 
kind, is sure of a tolerable audience; 
and writings which are evidently the 
result of a shrewd personal observation 
of the faults and follies of the day, the 
blots on the social system in which we 
move and have our being, must always 
be popular. He may lay the scene of 
his stories where he will, and the time 
of their action as far back as he pleases, 
the reality of his descriptions strikes 
us with a force that is irresistible, and 
we generally recognise in his pages 
but the reflection of what we see and 
feel is every day passing around us. 
The old stock machinery of the no- 
velist’s craft is for the most part, too, 
boldly discarded; in the ordinary 
incidents of every-day life, Mr. Thack- 
eray finds materials ready to his hand. 
The best test of the truth, as well as 
of the power, of his pictures, is in the 
conviction with which few among us 
can fail to be impressed, that we are 
or have been, at some time of our 
lives, more or less acquainted with the 
originals. In this consists at once the 
charm of his stories, and the grand 
secret of their popularity. We recog- 
nise only too many of our friends, seen 
through such a bewildering cross light, 
that although perhaps we could scarcely 
assign to each his specific identity, we 


should not have much difficulty in 
selecting a particular réle, which we 
think could be played to admiration 
by many a man we know. 

The influence which a writer ac- 
quires over the imagination, the fancy, 
or the reason of his fellows, depends 
upon the instruments he wields, as 
well as upon his skill in using them. 
The poet captivates us, by the power 
of his art, with visions of tender 
and touching beauty, which linger 
—a joy for ever. The tragedian ex- 
cites us by striking images, by the 
rapid alternation of scenes, which move 
us to pity, admiration, or terror, and 
stir the sublimer and deeper emotions 
of our nature. But a widerand a not 
less interesting field lies before him 
who looks, with the eye of a practised 
intelligence, down into the depths of 
the human heart, and traces back to 
their hidden springs and sources the 
infinite diversity of actions of which 
man is capable. He may shrink back 
from the spectre his art has conjured 
up—he may tremble at the jarring 
sounds his touch has created—but the 
result is full of the deepest interest. 
The art of showing human nature in a 
variety of views is not one of such 
easy attainment as might be imagined ; 
it requires a species of learning, which 
the best library will fail to supply—a 
knowledge of a different kind from 
any that is to be had in hooks, and an 
aptitude for applying as well as illus- 
trating it, with which few minds are 
gifted. The contemplation of man- 
kind under the different phases by which 
the polish of modern refinement, the 
artificial state of our social system, and 
the advanced stage of civilization in 
which we live, colour all our actions, 
is not only an interesting but a rational 
mode of entertainment. The clouds 
of prejudice which too frequently ob- 
scure our minds and obstruct our views, 
gradually disappear under the direc- 
tion of a judicious teacher. We learn 
to look at things as they really exist— 
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to measure p— with profession, 
example with precept, and if we do 
not arrive at last at the philosophy of 
the wise man of old, that all is vanity, 
we learn at least to estimate things at 
their proper value. 

If hypocrisy, that tribute which vice 
pays to virtue, leaven the aggregate 
of human actions, if that small coin 
which passes current under the name 
of kindly good will and the desire of 
mutual assistance, be stamped, for the 
most part, in the mint of selfishness— 
it is well we should know these things; 
it is well we should see our com- 
panions as well as our adversaries in 
the great battle of life, each arrayed 
under his respective standard, and 
dressed in his proper uniform; for by 
drawing a parallel in our own minds 
between what we see and what we are, 
between our own private character as 
it is known to ourselves, and to our- 
selves only, and that of others, we are 


thereby in some degree shamed out of 


oursmall vices, and animated, perhaps, 
to the practice of virtues, the seeds of 
which existed, although dormant, within 
us. 

Taking it for granted that all our 
readers, by the time these pages meet 
their eye, will have made themselves 
more or less acquainted with the con- 
tents of the entertaining volumes now 
under our notice, we shall trouble 
neither ourselves nor them by en- 
tering into the details of the story, 
beyond the mere outline which will be 
necessary to render intelligible such 
critical observations as we mean to 
offer. We shall, therefore, plunge at 
once in medias res. 

Nor indeed, in regard of story, 
should we have much to tell. The 
writings of our author are not novels, 
in the common acceptation of that 
term. There is no plot, nor are there 
any striking contrasts or scenes of highly 
wrought interest. The course of the 
narrative flows smoothly on, each inci- 
dent as it arises being apparently used 
simply for the purpose of bringing out 
the characters of the various person- 
ages. Such materials as Mr. Thackeray 
uses are very commonplace ; it is in 
the skill with which they are used that 


we recognise the consummate dexterity 


of the artist. A headstrong, selfish 
young gentleman goes forth into a 
world whose snares he is unacquainted 
with, and whose fascinations he has 
not the fortitude to resist; he is ex- 
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travagant at college, and gets plucked 
into the bargain ; he falls in love, and 
is rescued from the spell of the enchan- 
tress by the diplomatic address of his 
guardian ; a season of rest intervenes, 
in the course of which he is exposed to 
temptations of a species infinitely more 
dangerous to a young and ardent mind 
than any female attractions. The dic- 
tates of a nature steeped to the lips in 
selfishness and worldly prudence have 
an effect upon the generous boy on 
the threshold of life, from which he 
seems never afterwards wholly to free 
himself. The recuperative energies of 
his moral nature have not strength to 
throw off an influence more withering 
in its effects than any natural impulse, 
however misdirected. In yearsa boy, 
in heart a man of the world, in the 
worst acceptation of the term, Pen- 
dennis goes back into the world to fight 
his way in the battle of life with the 
weapons of mean ambition, and a cal- 
culating’ shrewdness, which measures 
all the finer and more lofty aspirations 
of the heart by the vulgar standard 
only too generally in use. We have 
but to look out of the window, or it 
may be into our own heart, and we will 
see many such a pilgrim wending 
on his weary way. But although 
the figure which occupies the fore- 
ground of the piece necessarily fails 
to win our esteem or command our 
sympathies, there are grouped around 
him a variety of personages more or 
less involved in the progress of the 
story, whose characters cannot fail to 
interest us. Ere we go further we 
have an exception to take to the title 
of the volumes, which may, perhaps, 
savour of hypercriticism. It 1s some- 
what of a similar nature to that which 
an ingenious critic of the day found in 
the name of Lord Byron’s poem, ‘‘ The 
Bride of Abydos,” and he was right, 
there was no bride. The title was a 
misnomer, as is the title of the vo- 
lumes now before us—‘‘ The Fortunes 
and’ Misfortunes of Pendennis; his 
Friends and his greatest Enemy.” Now 
when we hear our neighours who are in- 
lined to be charitable say—Poor fellow, 
he is nobody’s enemy but his own—we 
at once set down the person so charac- 
terised to be a goodnatured, jovial, 
reckless sort of fellow, who dafts the 
world aside and lets it pass, going on 
carelessly on his road rejoicing; but 
the progress of Master Pen. is of a 
nature so entirely different, his heart 
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is so thoroughly cased in impenetrable 
selfishness, his interest so entirely ab- 
sorbed, and his attention directed to 
the care of “number one,” that it is 
certainly a misnomer to call “number 
one” his greatest enemy, as is evidently 
meant by the title of the book. In- 
difference to his own interests was 
certainly never any failing in the cha- 
racter of Pendennis, nor did it ever in- 
volve him in any trouble or misfortune 
whatsoever; tout au contraire ; from 
first to last he is keenly alive to them, 
and in due proportion does he thrive 
accordingly. He earned a handsome 
livelihood by writing reviews in the 
Pallmall Gazette; he wore kid gloves 
and fared sumptuously every day at 
the expense of those eminent publish- 
ers Messrs. Bacon and Bungay; and 
throughout his entire career, from his 
entrance into the world up to that 
period when he disappears from our 
sight, he is still the same shrewd, know- 
ing dog. It may be said he marries at 
last for love and disinterested affection ; 
true, but he does so only when he is 
jilted by the heiress who was to bring 
Go a seat in parliament ; he never for 
a single instant loses sight of the 
main chance, his eye is constantly fixed 
upon a snug government appointment, 
a wife with a good dowry, a comforta- 
ble house in Belgravia, neat wines, 
and a well appointed brougham where- 
in to pay visits to his friends, There- 
fore, and for these reasons, we take 
this preliminary objection. The en- 
tertainment is a reasonably good one ; 
it embraces a variety of dishes calcu- 
lated to gratify the palate of the res- 
pective guests, but it is not a banquet 
of that precise nature which is promised 
in the bill of fare; in a word, the evi- 
dence does not fit the indictment, and 
upon the view, without going further 
into the question, we being duly em- 
pannelled to try the issue, have no hesi- 
tation whatever in at once pronouncing 
Arthur Pendennis, the prisoner at the 
bar, wholly and entirely free from the 
charge imputed to him of being his 
own enemy. 

At the time when our story opens its 
hero has numbered his eighteenth year. 
He is the son of a respectable general 

ractitioner in Bath, who, having rea- 
ized an independence out of his gally- 
pots, turned his pestle and mortar into 
a threshing machine ; his lancet into a 
reaping hook ; and exchanged his neat 
worsted continuations and silk stock- 
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ings for corduroys and top boots; in 
other words, the successful apothe- 
cary became metamorphosed into a 
country gentleman; thereby realising 
the secret ambition of his early life. 
He founded the Clavering book club, 
set up a soup and blanket society, fre- 
quented the markets, punched geese 
in the breast, poked fat cattle in the 
ribs, looked at samples of oats, became 
an exemplary worshipper, and an ac- 
tive vestry man, in the fulfilment of 
which active duties he was overtaken 
at last by the grim foe, to whom he 
had in earlier life consigned so many a 
patient. John Pendennis, Esq., slept 
with his fathers in the old Abbey 
Church of Clavering, St. Mary’s, and 
Arthur, the son, whom he had be- 
gotten in his own image, reigned in his 
stead. There is a little orphan girl, 
an inmate of the establishment, who is 
evidently destined by Mrs. Pendennis 
to be the future wife of the young 
Lord of Fairoaks; but Pen. has not 
very long entered upon his career 
when the grand passion of his life 
commences ; he falls in love with the 
Fotheringay ; Mrs. Pendennis, sorely 
perplexed by the folly ofher son, sum- 
mons the old major, his guardian, from 
London, by whose dexterity the affair 
is broken off. At this point commences 
the interest of the story. Nothing in 
the book is more finely conceived, or 
better executed, than those scenes in 
which are pourtrayed the contact be- 
tween the open hearted boy and the 
cool, wary, calculating veteran. 

His alarm at discovering that his 
nephew’s passion is virtuous; that he 
means marriage ; the subtle and crafty 
worldly philosophy with which he meets 
and crushes every honest and generous 
sentiment of the young heart, and 
makes it halfashamed of all its genuine 
emotions, are delineated with exqui- 
site art, and form some of the very 
happiest touches to be found in the 
whole compass of the story. Our 
space will not permit us to indulge 
our readers with many extracts, but 


we cannot pass over the following 
few :— 


“** Now for it,’ thought Major Pen- 
dennis ; and as for Mr. Costigan, he pro- 
fited instantaneously by his daughter’s 
absence to drink up the rest of the wine, 
and tossed off one bumper after another 
of the Madeira from the ‘* Grapes” with 


an eager, shaking hand. The Major 
came up to the table and took up his 













































glass and drained it with a jovial smack. 
If it had been Lord Steyne’s partcu- 
lar, and not public house, Cape, he 
could not have appeared to relish it 
more. 

*“**Capital Madeira, Captain Costi- 
gan,’ he said. ‘ Where do you get it? 
I drink the health of that charming 
creature in a bumper. Faith, Captain, 
I don’t wonder the men are wild about 
her. I never saw such eyes in my life, 
or such a grand manner. I am sure she 
is as intellectual as she is beautiful ; and 
I have no doubt she is as good as she is 
clever.’ . 

“*A good girl, sir, a good girl, sir,’ 
said the delighted father ; ‘and I pledge 
a toast to her with all my heart. The 
man who gets her will have a jewel to 
a wife, sir; and I drink his health, sir, 
and you know who I mean, Major.’ 

*«*T am not surprised at old or young 
falling in love with her,’ said the Major ; 
‘and frankly must tell you, that though 
I was very angry with my poor nephew 
Arthur when I heard of the boy’s passion, 
now I have seen the lady I can pardon 
him any extent of it. By George I should 
like to enter for the race myself, if I 
weren't an old fellow, and a poor one.’ 

“* And no better man, Major, I’m 
sure,’ cried Jack, enraptured. ‘ Your 
friendship, sir, delights me ; your admi- 
ration for my girl brings tears into my 
eyes—tears, sir—-manlee tears—and 
when she leaves my humble home for 
your own more splendid mansion, I hope 
she'll keep a place for her poor old 
father, poor old Jack Costigan.’ The 
Captain suited the action to the word, 
and his bloodshot eyes were suffused 
with water as he addressed the Major. 

*** Your sentiments do you honour,’ 
the other said; ‘ but, Captain Costigan, 
I can’t help smiling at one thing you 
have just said.’ 

*** And what’s that, sir,’ asked Jack, 
who was at a too heroic and sentimental 
pitch to descend from it. 

*** You were speaking about our 
splendid mansion, my sister's home I 
mean.’ 

***T mean the park and mansion of 
Arthur Pendennis, Esq., of Fairoaks 
Park, whom I hope to see a Member of 
Parliament for his native town of Cla- 
vering, when he is of age to take that 
responsible station,’ cried the Captain, 
with much dignity. 

** The Major smiled as he recognised 
a shaft out of his own bow. It was he 
who had set Pen. upon the idea of 

sitting in Parliament for the neighbour- 
ing borough, and the poor lad had evi- 
dently been bragging on the subject to 
Costigan and the lady of his affections. 

***Fairoaks Park, my dear sir,’ he 
he said. ‘Do you know our history ? 
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We are of an exceedingly ancient family, 
certainly; but I began, Captain, with 
scarce enough money to purchase my 
commission ; and my eldest brother was 
a country apothecary, who made every 
shilling he died possessed of out of his 
pestle and mortar.’ 

***T have consented to waive that 
objection, sir,’ said, Costigan, majesti- 
cally, ‘in consideration of the known 
respectability of your family.’ 

**¢ Curse your impudence,’ thought 
the Major, but he only smiled and 
bowed. 

**« The Costigans too have met with 
misfortunes, and our house of Castle- 
Costigan is by no means what it was. 
I have known very honest men apothe- 
caries, sir, and there’s some in Dublin 
has had the honour of dining at the Lord 
Leftenant’s teeble.’ 

*** You are very kind to give us the 
benefit of your charity,’ the Major con- 
tinued, ‘but permit meto say that is not 
the question. You spoke just now of 
my little nephew as the heir of Fairoaks 
Park, and I don’t know what besides.’ 

***¢ Funded property, sir, no doubt, 
Major, and something handsome even- 
tually from yourself,’ 

*** My good sir, I tell you the boy is 
the son of a country apothecary,’ cried 
out Major Pendennis, ‘and when he 
comes of age he wont have a shilling.’ 

** * Pooh, Major, you're laughing at me,’ 
said Mr. Costigan, ‘me young friend, 
I make no doubt, is heir to two thousand 
a year.’ 

*** Two thousand fiddlesticks! I beg 
your pardon, my dear sir, but has the 
boy being humbugging you? it is not 
his habit. Upon my word and honour, 
as a gentleman, and an executor to my 
brother’s will too, he left little more 
than five hundred a year behind him.’ 

*** And, with acconomy, a handsome 
sum of money too, sir. Faith, I’ve 
known a man drink his claret and drive 
his coach and four on five hundred a 
year and strict acconomy in Ireland, sir. 
We'll manage on it, sir, trust Jack Cos- 
tigan for that.’ 

‘** My dear Captain Costigan, I give 
you my word that my brother did not 
leave a shilling to his son Arthur.’ 

“¢* Are ye joking with me, Major 
Pendennis ?’ cried Jack Costigan, ‘are 
ye trifling with the feelings of a father 
and a gentleman ?” 

***T am telling you the honest truth,’ 
said Major Pendennis, ‘every shilling 
my brother had he left to his widow, 
with a partial reversion, it is true, to 
the boy. But she is a young woman 
and may marry, if he offend her, or she 
may outlive him, for she comes of an 
uncommonly long-lived family.’ 

*** Am I to understand, sir, that this 
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young gentleman, whom I have fosther- 
ed and cherished as the son of my bosom, 
is an imposther, who has been thrifling 
with the affections of my beloved child ?” 
exclaimed the Captain, with an outbreak 
of wrath. ‘Have you yourself been 
working on the feelings of the young 
man’s susceptible nature to induce him 
to break off an engagement, and with it 
my adored Emily's heart? Have a 
care, sir, how you trifle with the honour 
of John Costigan. If I thought any 
mortal man meant to do so, be heavens 
I'd have his blood, sir, whether old or 
young.’ 

‘** Mr, Costigan,’ cried out the Major. 

«Mr, Costigan can protect his own 
and his daughter’s honour, and will, sir,’ 
said the other. ‘ Look at that chest of 
dthrawers ; it contains heaps off that 
viper’s letters to my innocent child. 
There’s promises there, sir, enough to 
fill a bandbox with, and when I have 
dragged the scoundrel before the courts 
of law, and shown up his perjury and 
his dishonour, I have another remedy 
in yondther mahogany case, sir, which 
shall set me right, sir, with any in- 
dividual—ye mark my words, Major 
Pendennis—with any individual who has 
counselled your nephew to insuit a 
soldier and a gentleman. What! me 
daughter to be jilted, and me grey hairs 
dishonoured by an apothecary’s son. By 
the laws of Heaven, sir, I should like to 
see the man that shall do it.’ 

““*T am to understand then that you 
threaten, in the first place, to publish 
the letters of a boy of eighteen to a 
woman of eight-and-twenty, and after- 
wards to do me the honour of calling me 
out,’ said the Major, still with perfect 
coolness. 

“** You have described my intentions 
with perfect accuracy, Major Penden- 
nis,’ answered the Captain, as he pulled 
his ragged whiskers over his chin. 

‘** Well, well, these shall be the subject 
of future arrangements, but before we 
come to powder and ball, my good sir, 
do have the gooduess to tell me in what 
earthly way I haveinjured you? I have 
told you that my nephew is dependent 
upon his mother, who has scarcely more 
than five hundred a year.’ 

‘**]T have my own opinion of the cor- 
rectness of that assertion,’ said the 
Captain.’ 

“* Will you go to my sister's lawyers, 
Messrs. Tatham, here, and satisfy your- 
self?’ 

“*T decline to meet those gentlemen,’ 
said the Captain, with rather a disturbed 
air. ‘If it be as you say, I have been 
athrociously deceived by some one, and 
on that person I’ll berevenged.’ 

“¢Ts it my nephew ?’ cried the Major, 
starting up and putting on his hat. ‘ Did 
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he ever tell you that his property was 
two thousand a year? If he did I’m 
mistaken in the boy. To tell lies has 
not been a habit in our family, Mr. Cos- 
tigan, and I don’t think my brother's 
son has adopted it yet. Try and con- 
sider whether ycu have not deceived 
yourself and adopted extravagant re- 
ports from hearsay. As for me, sir, 
you are at liberty to understand that I 
am not afraid of all the Costigans in 
Ireland, and know quite well how to de- 
fend myself against any threats from 
any quarter. I come here as the boy’s 
guardian, to protest against a marriage 
most absurd and unequal, that cannot 
but bring poverty and misery with it; 
and in preventing it I conceive I am 
quite as much your daughter’s friend as 
the friend of my own family; and pre- 
vent the marriage I will by every means 
in my power. There, I have said my say, 
sir.’ 

***But [have not said mine, Major 
Pendennis, and ye shall hear from me,’ 
Mr. Costigan said, with a look of tre- 
mendous severity. 

“*«*Sdeath, sir, what do you mean?’ 
the Major asked, turning round on the 
threshold of the door, and looking the 
intrepid Costigan in the face. 

*““* Ye said, in the coorse of conver- 
sation, that ye were at the George Hotel, 
I think,’ Mr. Costigan said, in a stately 
manner, ‘a friend shall wait upon you 
there before you leave town, sir.’ 

*** Let him make haste, Mr. Costigan,’ 
cried out the Major, almost beside him- 
self with rage. ‘I wish you a good 
morning, sir,’ and Captain Costigan 
bowed a magnificent bow of defiance to 
Major Pendennis, over thelanding-place, 
as the latter retreated down stairs.” 


For the purpose of completing the 
cure of his nephew’s unlucky passion, 
the Major has him entered forthwith 
at one of the universities, where the 
first fruits of the lessons of his worldly 
Mentor display themselves in a career 
of dissipation and extravagance, which 
terminates in Master Pen. getting 
plucked, and involving himself in a 
string of pecuniary liabilities, which 
the widow, his mother, has to pinch 
herself considerably in order to pro- 
vide the means of discharging. Pen. 
mopes about for some time, at his he- 
reditary domain of Fairoaks Park, in 
a condition of moody despair, and 
seems in a fair way of becoming a mis- 
anthrope, when his gloom is enlivened 
by the advent of some new neighbours 
at their family seat of Clavering Park. 
Sir Francis, a libertine and battered 
roué, has repaired his dilapidated for- 
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tunes, by a matrimonial alliance with a 
stout, elderly, and very vulgar Cal- 
cutta widow, with three stars to her 
name in the India House, and a charm- 
ing, sylph-like daughter, with dark 
eyelashes and lips like rosebuds, ready 

made to his hand. The arrival of this 
interesting family gives occasion for a 
series of portraits “all ch: armingly touch- 
ed off. We have the French cook, with 
his ringlets, chains, and shining boots: ; 
his light green paletot, crimson velvet 
waistcoat, orange satin neckcloth, and 
gold-embroidered cap; that melan- 
choly and interesting artiste who com- 
posed a menu as our illustrious Curran 
did a speech to the sound of po 
The family party are prec eded by 
ae which is most felicitously - 

cribed ; indeed, Mr, Thackeray seems 
to have made the race of London foot- 
men his peculiar study. The subject 
is one over which he invariably lingers 
with a species of contemplative fond- 
ness entirely his own. He seems to 
revel in the idea:— 


“Carriages came down by sea, and 
were brought over from Baymouth by 
horses, which had previously arrived 
under the care of grooms and coach- 
men. QOne day the ‘ Alacrity’ coach 
brought down on its roof two large and 
melancholy men, who were dropped at the 
park lodge, with their trunks, and who were 
Messrs. Frederick and James, metropolitan 
footmen, who had no objection to the coun- 
try, and brought with them state and other 
suits of the Clavering uniform.” 


The influence which the members of 
the interesting family, whose domestics 
thus preceded them, produces upon 
the fortunes of our hero, is considera- 
ble. He enters at once into a species 
of semi-Platonic flirtation with the 
young lady whom common rumour 
pronounces to be an heiress. The scene 
soon shifts to London, where Pen. has 
succeeded in getting a literary engage- 
ment, and in process of time delivers 
himself of a novel which has some suc- 
cess. His worthy uncle, whose favour 
he had lost by his College escapades, 
takes him once more by the hand, in- 
troduces him to the world of fashion- 
able life; and hatches a notable scheme 
for his advancement, by a dexterous 
use of information which he had pre- 
viously acquired relative to the Lady 
Clavering’s former husband, who turns 
out not only to be still in existence, 
but to be an escaped convict, The 


plan proposed, that Pen. should marry 
‘the Sylph,” with a handsome for- 
tune, oa that Sir Francis Claver- 
ing should resign, in his favour, his 
seat in parliament, is, accidentally 
discovered by Morgan, the Major's 
valet, who divulges the secret, and 
blows up the conspiracy. Pen.,, jilted 
by the Sylph, marries Laura, whom he 
had previously jilted himself. The 
Sylph is rejected, i in her turn, by the 
chosen object of her affections, who 


has found out for himself the secret of 


her parentage, with which she had not 
thought proper to acquaint him, The 
Major repents him of his worldly 
courses ; and so the curtain falls. 

We do not consider the chief actor 
in this drama to be by any means one 
of Mr. Thackeray’s s hi uppiest creations. 
We have turned him round, looking at 
him in all sorts of lights ; and, after a 

careful examination of his points, the 
only result at which we can conscien- 
tiously arrive is, that he does not 
please us. If Master Pen. be, as the 


artist says, meant as a type of one of 


the gentlemen of the age, we hope 
there are not many like him. He 
strikes us to be more an embodiment 


of all the failings and weaknesses of 


the class to which he belongs, unre- 
deemed by any of their virtues, than 
as the exact type of any existing ori- 
ginal. He has not one solitar y quality 
which can command our sympathies or 
win our regard. If, as an adventurer, 
he chances to be successful, we feel 


that his success is less the result of 
any inherent merit of his own than of 


a combination of fortunate circum- 
stances. <A headstrong boy, he makes 
his first appearance in public in the 
third of the seven ages which Shaks- 
neare has allotted to the life of man. 
But even his adolescence is premature. 
The lover sighing like a furnace we feel 
is not aman; heisan ineffable spooney. 

It may be, as indeed the artist hints, 
he feared to paint a man in his inte- 
grity ; although the failings of Pen. are 
common to our nature, he wants the 
vigour and strength of purpose, which, 
by commanding our respect, would in- 
duce us to extend a share of indulgence 
to his imperfections. ‘The proportions 
are stunted; the impression produced 
upon our minds is, that Pen. has all the 
yropensities of a Don Juan or a Tom 
San without the plack to indulge in 
them. There is treason lurking in his 
heart; but the overt act is wanting; the 
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besetting sins of his nature arethorough 
selfishness and an overweening conceit. 
Notwithstanding these failings we are 
told he is amiable, high-spirited, and 
generous; but when we come to look 
for proofs, we find him at school pro- 
fuse ; but he went on tick with the tart 
man; at College, his extravagance was 
near being the ruin of his mother; in 
after life he turned thrifty, and would 
have sold himself, like a slave, for 
£50,000, and a seat in Parliament, had 
he not in the nick of time discovered 
that it would have involved him in, 
what Mr. James Morgan felicitously 
termed, a compounding of bigamy. In 
short, we dont take kindly to Pen. 
Mr. Thackeray says, what is very true, 
that 


“Since the author of ‘Tom Jones’ 
was buried, no writer of fiction has 
been permitted to depict, to his utmost 

ower, a man; he must be draped, and 
ae a certain conventional simper. So- 
ciety will not tolerate the natural in our 
art; many ladies have remonstrated, 
and subscribers left me, because, in the 
course of the story, I described a young 
man resisting and affected by tempta- 
tion ; my object was to say, that he had 
the passions to feel, and the honesty and 
manliness to resist them. You will not 
hear it; it is best not to know it; what 
moves in the real world; what passes 
in society, in the clubs, colleges, news- 
rooms ; what is the life and talk of your 
sons. A little more freedom than is 
customary, has been attempted in this 
story; with no bad desire on the wri- 
ter’s part, itis hoped, and with no ill 
consequence to any reader. If truth is 
not always pleasant, truth, at any rate, 
is best, from whatever quarter it may 
come.” 


This may be so; but it is scarcely 
sufficient to warrant all the short-com- 
ings of Pendennis, the love passages in 
whose history can scarcely fail to 
excite the contempt of the fairer por- 
tion of the community. We pass over 
his affairs with Fanny Bolton and the 
Fotheringay, with the simple observa- 
tion as to the latter, that had he really 
loved her, as he is represented to have 
done, had his passion been a manly 
one, he could scarcely have failed to 
win her, notwithstanding her calculat- 
ing prudence, and in spite of the di- 
—— interference of his uncle the 

lajor. True, the future Lady Mirabel 
had an eye to an establishment ; but 
she was a woman after all, and being 
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a woman was to be won, but not by a 
spoon, which we very respectfully sub- 
mit, upon his own showing, Master 
Pen. to have been. But he is frivolous 
and trifling into the bargain ; for what 
is the resumé of his amatory proceed- 
ings? He engages the affections of that 
hearty, honest creature his cousin ; 
and, having done so, he makes her a 
half sort of proposal, which, being a 
girl of spirit, she rejects with pro- 
per contempt. Then he wanders 
after a new flame, and, for a con- 
siderable number of years, carries on 
a dubious sort of sentimental flirtation 
with ‘* the Sylph,” actuated solely by 
mercenary considerations; all this 
while he has a hankering after Laura, 
and during a portion of it he is drink- 
ing himself into a brain fever for love of 
the laundress’s daughter. Being even- 
tually jilted by the ‘Sylph,” the 
express train bears him back again to 
the feet of Laura, who, knowing well 
that he would have married Miss 
Amory, if he could have got her, and 
that he would have run away with the 
innocent Fanny Bolton, had not the 
fever put a stop to his nefarious pro- 
ceedings— takes up the sinner and 
comforts him. Pen. is a recreant 
knight, unworthy the smile of beauty ; 
and had he been soundly flogged when 
he was an inmate of Dr. Wapshot’s 
establishment, every time he deserved 
it, he would have turned out a much 
more worthy character, and we should 
have been saved the trouble of animad- 
verting upon his misdeeds. 

We bid him stand down and give 
place to a better man; for in propor- 
tion as he fails to please us, do the 
qualities of the rough, rugged, honest- 
hearted Warrington win our esteem 
and regard. 

In him we have a proof that the ar- 
tist can paint a man when it so pleases 
him. All the instincts of “Stunning 
Warrington” are as manly as those of 
his associate are the reverse. There 
is something in him and about him 
which provides us with an idea—a 
something which the mind can grasp, 
and contemplate with satisfaction. His 
presence sheds a sort of halo over the 
dingy little apartment in Lamb’s-court, 
Temple, where he and Pen. pursued 
their tasks incommon. His portrait 
is exquisitely delineated ; it is unique, 
consistent, and perfect in all its 
_ Whether we look in on him in 

is scantily-furnished dormitory, where, 
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like Margery Daw, he lay upon straw, 
and smoked his pipe the long night 
through ; or see him as he presented 
himself to the eyes of the astonished 
Major, engaged in the active discharge 
of his domestic duties; or view him 
trundling down to his brother's at Nor- 
folk, his carpet-bag well stuffed with 
Cavendish tobacco, our heart is alw: Lys 
with him. We had got to be fond of 
Stunning Warrington, and when the fall 
of the curtain hid him for ever from 
our eyes, we felt sorry, and we have 
not quite got over the loss yet. We 
miss the homely and practical good 
sense with which he was wont to inves- 
tigate the social problems of the day. 
We miss the lessons of that sound phi- 
losophy which taught him to endure 
with fortitude the weary drudgery of 
his solitary life, and the existence of 
an evil which even labour itself failed 
to mitigate—that unlucky marriage 
contrac ted i in the careless beginning of 
his early life. The notion has ex- 
ploded long ago, that an equal distri- 
bution of rewards and punishments, 
and an impartial execution of poetical 


justice, were essential in disposing of 


the respective personages who play 
their part on the stage of fiction—that 
retributive justice should be meted out 


to each in exact proportion to his 


merits and deserts. We are glad this 
absurd idea has gone out of fashion ; 
it certainly had as little foundation in 
nature as it had in reason. In the 
world before us virtue is not always 
happy, nor is vice uniformly miserable; 
the reverse of the pigture is often true; 
good and evil happen indiscriminately 
to all; and the best among us has often 
to bear his burthen of sorrow as 
lightly and easily as he can. But 
we cannot help feeling considerable re- 
gret when we find our friend War- 
rington, who is the only thoroughly 
loveable male character in the book, 
so sorely tried and depressed; he is 
worthy of a happier destiny ; and not- 
withstanding that the tie of matrimony 
is a knot much easier to make fast 
than to loosen, we do not leave our 
honest friend without the hope that he 
will, sooner or later, emerge from his 
troubles. 

Miss Amory, the Sylph, is rather an 
amusing sort of personage, but fashion- 
ed a little too closely on the Becky 
Sharp model to afford us all that plea- 
sure which a conception perfectly new 
could not have failed to impart. In 
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the delineation of the characters of 
these two ladies, the traits which pre- 
dominate alike in both are selfishness, 
want of heart, and an entire disregard 
of anything like moral principle. W hat- 
ever distinction can be taken between 
them consists in the difference of 
sphere where the lot of each has origi- 
nally been placed. Miss Sharp was a 
needy adventurer ; she had her way to 
make in the world, among people who 
cared for her only in proportion as she 
made herself agreeable to their hu- 
mours or useful for their requirements ; 
while the sentimental authoress of 
**¢ Mes Larmes ” was a creature nursed 
in the lap of luxury, with a waiting- 
maid to attend upon her behests, a half 
brother to pinch, tease, and address 
whimpering sonnets to, not to mention 
the large, melancholy footmen, Frede- 
rick and James, all under her orders, 
Of her early life and education only a 
partial glimpse has been revealed to 
us, but from the little we do know, 
we cannot entertain much doubt that 
the lessons of her infant life were as 
ill calculated to implant any ideas of 
moral rectitude in her mind as the 
ateliers of Soho, where Miss Sharp 
had her early training. It must be 
admitted, however, that, although 
Blanche was tolerably alive to the ad- 
vantages of a good establishment, and 
seldom missed an opportunity of doing 
whatever lay in her power towards the 
attainment of so desirable an object, 
she was deficient in that instinctive 
sagacity and that unerring keenness of 
perception by which at once Miss 
Sharp descried the true point and 
worked her way towards it, regardless 
of every obstacle. She draws after 
her, too, in her career of selfishness, 
as Becky did, the affection of a simple 
and honest heart—a species of moral 
anomaly only too frequently observed 
in real life, and one which Mr. Thacke- 
ray is fond of illustrating. The devo- 
tion of the artless Harry Foker to 
Bianche, and of honest old Bows to 
the Fotheringay, is only another illus- 
tration of the love of Rawdon Crawly, 
and the devotion of William Dobbin 
to Amelia. The rattling dragoon 
was, it is true, a bolder specimen of 
humanity than Mr. Foker—he had 
stronger desires, more vigorous and 
manly instincts, but both of them 
alike fell down and worshipped before 
the tinsel shrine of a false divinity. The 
old leader of the orchestra, watching 
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over the eventful career of his beloved 
Emily, with a species of affection in 
which the care of the parent mingles 
strangely with the tender solicitude of 
the lover, bears a resemblance too 
strong, to have much novelty in it, to 
the constancy of the long-legged, large- 
footed lieutenant—a difference only in 
the result, that the martial lover was 
rewarded in the long run for his pains 
with more retributive justice than the 
story-teller has thought fit to accord 
to Bows. 

Simple as are the materials of which 
this story is constructed, the dexterity 
of the artist is not less apparent in the 
mode with which he adapts them to his 
purpose, than in the small number of 
characters he has thought it expedient 
for his purposes to employ. As we 
marshal them up, rank and file, before 
us, we feel some surprise how he 
has contrived to say so much about 
them. 

As we read the numbers each month, 
as they appeared, it struck us that the 
character which was most elaborate, 
and best brought out, was that of Ma- 
jor Pendennis ; and upon reading the 
book in its integrity we are inclined 
to hold to the same opinion. There is 
a freshness about this conception which 
cannot fail to please every reader. The 
traits of his selfish nature are delineat- 
ed and worked out with exquisite 
skill, We have the old warrior at this 
moment as plainly before us, making 
his quiet entrée into the favourite club, 
in his elaborately polished boots, his 
checked cravat without a rumple, his 
saffron-coloured vest, with V. R. on 
its gold buttons, his spotless linen and 
gloves without a stain. The wig which 
curled so beautifully round his hand- 
some, mottled face, his dull eyes, and 
nose of the Wellington pattern, all rise 
freshly to our mind’s eye. We see 
him in his accustomed corner by the 
fire jet, near the window, looking upon 
his letters through the double gold eye 
glass, and munching his toast, as plainly 
as if we were breakfasting opposite in 
company of Glowry the Scotch Sur- 
geon. We are inclined to entertain 
some fears, however, that Mr. Thacke- 
ray has rather overstepped the limits of 
the probable, in making the Major, 
towards the conclusion of his story, 
mix himself up with that intrigue, by 
means of which he was to have pro- 
vided his nephew with a richly endowed 
wife, and a seat in the House of Com. 
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mons. The extent to which men of 
the world may go, without any injury 
to their reputation, is a tolerably wide 
one; but we doubt, or rather we have 
no doubt, that the conduct of the Ma- 
jor, had his design been successful, 
and come to the knowledge of the 
men of fashion with whom he was in 
the habit of associating, would have 
been rather prejudicial to his repute as 
a man of honour; in short, we con- 
sider the intrigue to have been too 
dirty a one, for the Major to dabble 
his long white fingers in. With this 
exception, which is not in perfect 
keeping with the harmony of the de- 
sign, the Major is a chef d’euvre in his 
way; a gem of the very finest water. 
We cannot dismiss him from our 
view without a short extract from the 
scene where the blow up with Mor- 
gan, his valet, is so humorously de- 
scribed :— 


‘* Morgan received the abuse conse- 
quent upon his delay in silence, nor did 
the Major condescend to read in the 
flushed face and glaring eyes of the man 
the anger under which he was labouring. 
The old gentleman’s foot-bath was at 
the fire, his gown and slippers awaiting 
him there. Morgan knelt down to take 
his boots off with due subordination, and 
as the Major abused him from above, 
kept up a growl of maledictions below 
at his feet. ‘Thus when Pendennis was 
erying ‘Confound you, sir; mind that 
strap; curse you, don’t wrench my 
foot off ;? Morgan, sotto voce, below was 
expressing a wish tostrangle him, drown 
him, and punch his head off. The boots 
removed, it became necessary to divest 
Mr. Pendennis of his coat, and for this 
purpose the valet had necessarily to 
approach very near to his employer, so 
near, that Pendennis could not but per- 
ceive what his valet’s late occupation 
had been, to which he adverted in that 
simple and forcible phraseology which 
men are sometimes in the habit of using 
to their domestics: informing Morgan 
that he was a drunken beast, and smelt 
of brandy. 

‘* At this the man broke out, losing 
patience, and flinging up all subordina- 
tion— 

***T’m drunk, am [? I’m a beast, am 
I? 'md d,am I? You infernal old 
miscreant. Shall I wring your old head 
off, and drownd you in that pail of wa- 
ter? Do you think I’m going to bear 
your confounded old harrogance, you 
old wigsby—chatter your old hivories 
at me do you, you grinning old baboon! 
Come on, if you are a man, and can 
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stand to a man. Ha! you coward— 
knives! knives !’ 

«Tf you advance a step I'll send it 
into you,’ said the Major, seizing up a 
knife that was on the table near him. 
*Go down stairs, you drunken brute, 
and leave the house; send for your 
book and your wages in the morning, 
and never let me see your insolent face 
again. This d——d impertinence of 
yours has been growing for some months 

ast. You have been growing too rich. 
Sen are not fit for service, Get out of 
it, and out of the house.’ 

*** Ard where would you wish me to 
go, pray, out of the ’ouse?’ asked the 
man; ‘and wont it be equal convenient 
to-morrow mornin’? toot affay mame 
shose, sivoa play Munseer ?’ 

**« Silence, you beast, and go!’ cried 
out the Major. 

“ Morgan began to laugh with rather 
a sinister laugh. 

*«* Look yere, Pendennis,’ he said, 
seating himself; ‘ since I’ve been in this 
room you've called me beast, brute, dog 
—and d d me, haven't you? I aint 
a going to leave this house, old fellow,— 
and shall I tell you why? The house 
is my house—every stick of furnitur’ in 
it is mine—except your old traps, and 
_ shower bath, and your wig box. 
*ve bought the place, I tell you, with 
my own industry and perseverance. I 
ean shew a hundred pound where you 
ean shew a fifty, or your damned super- 
sillious nephew either. I’ve served you 
honourable—done every thing for you 
these dozen years—and I’m a dog, am 
I? I’m a beast, amI? That’s the 
language for gentlemen, not for our 
rank. But I'll bear it no more. Ithrow 
up your service—I’m tired on it. I’ve 
combed your old wig, and buckled your 
old girths and waistbands long enough, I 
tell you. Don’t look savage at me—I’m 
sitting in my own chair, in my own 
room, a tellin’ the truth to you. I'll be 
your beast, and your brute, and your 
dog, no more, Major Pendennis Alf Pay.’ 

** The fury of the old gentleman, met 
by the servant's abrupt revolt, had been 
shocked and cooled by the concussion, as 
much as if a sudden shower bath,or a pail 
of water, had been flung upon him. That 
effect produced, and his anger calmed, 
Morgan’s speech had interested him, 
and he respected his adversary, and his 
courage in facing him, as of old days, 
in the fencing room, he would have ad- 
mired the opponent who hit him. 

*** You are no longer my servant,’ 
the Major said; ‘and the house may be 
yours, but the lodgings are mine, and 
you will have the goodness to leave them 
to-morrow morning ; when we have set- 
tled our accounts I shall remove into 
other quarters, Inthe mean time I de- 


sire to go to bed, and have not the 
slighest wish for your further company.’ 

“« We'll have a settlement, don’t you 
be afraid,’ Morgan said, getting up from 
his chair; ‘I aint done with you yet, 
nor with your family, nor with the Cla- 
vering family, Major Pendennis, and 
that you shall know.’ 

‘** Have the goodness to leave the 
room, sir. I'm tired,’ said the Major. 

‘** Hah! you'll be more tired of me 
afore your done,’ answered the man with 
a sneer, and walked out of the room.’’ 


In the character of the old Begum, 
pictured in these pages, there is not 
much originality of conception. We 
have seen her lineaments dimly sha- 
dowed forth, not only in the previous 
writings of Mr. Thackeray, but also in 
those of his contemporaries. She is 
the same fat, vulgar, but thoroughly 

d-natured old gentlewoman, some. 
what florid in her tastes and amuse- 
ments, whom we have seen a hundred 
times before in a hundred places, with 
her white bonnet and yellow feather, 
as she sits in her showy carriage, eat- 
ing a large pink ice, in the sunshine, 
before Gunter’s door. If Lady Cla- 
vering does not strike our fancy, in 
Foker we have a rich treat; he, at 
least, is original, and affords a fitting 
type of one of those peculiar charac- 
teristics of the age in which we live, 
in the delineation of which Mr. Thac- 
keray is uniformly felicitous. The 
happy insouciance with which this little 
scion of porter vats is distinguished, 
can scarcely fail to delight the mind 
and smooth the frown of the most cap- 
tious critic. We should like to shake 
hands with Foker. With what feel- 
ings of unqualified pleasure do we not 
behold the youth, who such a short 
time previously had been flogged at 
school, and spent his pocket-money on 
hard bake and polonies, emerge upon 
the grand stage of human life, quali- 
fied to pronounce a mature judgment 
upon port wine, and to distinguish be- 
tween the real champaigne and the 
spurious gooseberry. All hail to thee, 
Harry Foker, as to our mind’s eye 
thou comest trundling along in thy 
black tandem, with scarlet wheels, with 
a bull-terrier between thy knees, and 
thy scarlet shawl neck-cloth fastened 
with a pin composed of another bull 
dog in gold; thy fur waistcoat inter- 
laced with chains of gold; thy green 
cut-away coat with basket buttons ; 
thy white surtout with cheese plate 
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buttons, on each of which is engraved 
some stirring incident of the turf or 
chase. We love thee in our heart of 
hearts; and when at last the grand 
passion of thy life commences—when 
opera dancers and singers have palled 
upon thy taste, and thy black tandem, 
thy bull dog, and the other harmless 
amusements of thy simple life delight 
thee no longer, we sympathise with 
thee when thou hast fallen a victim to 
the spells of the” syren who has en- 
chanted thee. With tender pity do 
we see thee tossing upon thy embroi- 
dered sofa, in thy solitary apartment, 
where the struggling moonlight is 
falling upon the portraits of thine an- 
cestors. The late Earl of Gravesend 
in his robes as a peer, the Countess, 
his wife, and the elder Foker’s son, 
thyself, upon a donkey! We pity thee, 
Harry, in thy great misfortunes, as 
from offthe stage of fiction thy shadowy 
visage disappears from our eyes for 
ever. 

The portrait of honest Jack Costi- 
gan, of Costiganstown, is not one upon 
which we can compliment the artist ; 
it would be difficult, upon any rules of 
art, to reconcile its apparent and nu- 
merous contradictions ; an honest man, 
and yet a swindler; an irreclaimable 
drunkard, a notorious liar, and yet one 
who discharges with the most tender 
solicitude all the duties of the fondest 
parent, discharges them after a fashion 
which ant a father in Belgravia or 
May Fair need not be ashamed to 
copy ; a seedy, tattered, disreputable 
old man, in a battered hat and shabby 
cloak, who would get drunk with 
any one generous enough to pay for 
his liquor, or back any man’s bill, but 
never pay his own, yet uttering, at 
times, sentiments which dignify hu- 
man nature; itis not easy to make out 
the inconsistencies and contradictions 
of his character ; upon no hypothesis 
can they be reconciled, except upon 
the reflection that he is an Irishman, a 
sin, in the eyes of Mr. Thackeray, which 
nothing can redeem. It is scarcely 
worth our while to quarrel with him, 
for what is evidently a weakness he 
can neither controul nor resist. We 
should not, then, allude to the subject, 
but allow him to ride his hobby in 
peace, were it not that among some 
of the simple cockney folks, who read 
his books, there are doubtless many who 
accept all as gospel, and upon no ‘other 
evidence set down every Irishman for 
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a rogue, 4 swindler, or an O'Mulligan, 
who will be ready to appropriate “the 
fugitive haberdashery of any one who 
receives him on terms of intimacy, and 
mistake the master of the house for the 
butler. 

We are sorry for all this. We do 
not think it is very creditable to the 
good taste of Mr. Thackeray, and we 
should have thought that a writer of 
such great power would have scorned 
to pander to the instincts of une- 
ducated vulgarity by misrepresenta- 
tions so monstrous. If he consider, 
therefore, the exasperation which a 
long series of such libels is calculated 
to excite in the national mind, he 
cannot feel much surprised that an 
outcry is occasionally raised upon a 
foundation so slender as the allusion 
made to Miss Catherine Hayes, who 
was introduced to public notice with 
a string of epithets attached to her 
name less creditable to the taste 
of the author than to the extent of his 
vocabulary. The passage to which we 
allude ran nearly as follows :—*“ In 
the diversity of the tastes of mankind, 
the oldest, ugliest, stupidest, and most 
pompous, the silliest, and most vapid, 
the greatest criminal, tyrant, booby, 
Bluebeard Katharine Hayes.” 

The lady thus unpolitely designated 
was for some time supposed to be the 
eminent Irish soprano singer then 
performing in her Majesty’s Theatre, 
and the popular indignation was in pro- 
portion tothe enormity of the supposed 
offence. A very slight examination 
into the circumstances would have con- 
vinced any one that the impression 
thus hastily taken up was an erroneous 
one, but previous affronts had rendered 
the public somewhat sensitive. Offence 
was taken in this instance when none 
was meant.. The press of this country, 
not having the Newgate calendar at its 
fingers’-ends, did not stop to inquire 
too curiously into the matter, or it 
might have known—for Mr. Thackeray 
is not always very felicitous in the se- 
lection of his names—that there were 
two Catherine Hayeses, just as there 
are two Laura Bells, and that each and 
all of them are very distinct and diffe. 
rent persons; so [reland cried out when 
she was not hurt ; but she has been hurt 
so often, that we do not wonder. 

The other questions which were 
raised in the progress of this story with 
reference to the aspersions cast upon 
that profession of which Mr, Thackeray 
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is a distinguished ornament, is one 
which we shall not pause to discuss, It 
was so ably and vigorously handled at 
the time, that there is little occasion 
for us to add anything further. We 
shall content ourselves, therefore, with 
submitting, for the consideration of the 
public, that ifa writer deal largely in 
misrepresentations of his own order, 
with the members of which a long 
association must have rendered him 
tolerably familiar, the pictures he has 
drawn of a country and a people of 
whom he can know but little mz uy not 
be very faithful or true to nature. 

But dismissing from our minds the 
consideration of these topics, we turn 
with pleasure to the few remaining 
portraits which yet await our critical 
inspection ; and for emost amongst them 
stands Helen, the mother of Pen- 
dennis. She is one of the few fe- 
male creations of the artist's fancy, 
upon whose lineaments we can dwell 
with pleasure. Her quiet, matronly 
beauty, so tender, yet so mournful, as 
she kneels by moonlight on the vacant 
bed, and prays there for her boy as 
mothers only know how to plead, can- 
not fail to inspire us with veneration 
and regard. Helen Pendennis, with 
Laura, her adopted daughter, are, in- 
deed, pictures upon which we can dwell 
with pleasure, and offer up our humble 
thanks ‘to the Beneficent Dispenser 
of love and mercy” that such beings 
remain in this cold and selfish world 
to console and cheer us. 

It is very difficult in such a story as 
this, consisting of a number of minute 
and petty incidents all closely woven 
and matted together, to select such 
specimens as the limits of our paper 
would admit, of what we consider the 
more finished and perfect style into 
which the author occasionally, but more 
rarely than is by any means agreeable 
tous, permits himself'to ascend. Open- 
ing the book at random, we cannot hit 
upon a better instance of what we mean 
than the following description of the 
Temple :— 


“If we could but get the history ofa 
single day as it passed in any one of 
those four-storied houses in the dingy 
court where our friends Pen. and War- 
rington dwelt, some ‘Temple Asmodeus 
might furnish us with a queer volume. 
There may be a great parliamentary 
counsel on the ground-floor, who drives 
off to Belgravia at dinner time, when his 
clerk too becomes a gentleman, and goes 
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away to entertain his friends, and to 
take his pleasure. But a short time 
since he was hungry and briefless in 
some garret of the Int 1; lived by stealthy 
li iterature ; hoped, and waited, ‘and sick- 
ened, and no clients came; exhausted 
his own means and his friends’ kindness; 
had to remonstrate humbly with duns, 
and to implore the patience of poor cre- 
ditors. Ruin seemed to be staring him 
in the face, when, behold, a turn of the 
wheel of fortune, and the lucky wretch 
in possession of one of those prodi- 
gious prizes, sometimes drawn in the 
great lottery of the Bar. Many a bet- 
ter lawyer than himself does not make 
a fifth part of the income of his clerk, 
who a few months since could scarcely 
get credit for blacking for his master’s 
unpaid boots. On the first floor, per- 
haps, you will have a venerable man, 
whose name is famous, whose brains are 
full of books, and whose shelves are 
stored with classical and legal lore. He 
has lived alone all these fifty years, 
alone and for himself, amassing learning, 
and compiling a fortune. He comes 
home now at night alone from the club, 
where he has been dining freely, to the 
lonely chambers where he lives a god- 
less old recluse. When he dies, his Inn 
will erect a tablet to his honour, and 
his heirs burn a part of his library. 
. 7 ° * Worthy Mr. Grump 
lives over him, who is also an ancient 
inhabitant of the Inn, and who, when 
Doomsday comes home to read Ca- 
tullus, is sitting down with three steady 
seniors of his standing to a steady 
rubber of whist, after a dinner at 
which they have consumed their three 
steady bottles of Port. You may see 
the old boys asleep at the Temple Church 
of aSunday. Attorneys seldom trouble 
them, and they have small fortunes of 
their own. On the other side of the 
third landing, where Pen. and Warring- 
ton live, till long after midnight, sits 
Mr. Paley, who took the highest honours, 
and who is a fellow of his college ; who 
will sit and read and note cases until 
two o'clock in the morning; who will 
rise at seven, and be at the pleaders’ 
chambers as soon as they are open, 
where he will work until an hour before 
dinner-time ; who will come home from 
a hall, and read and note cases again 
until dawn next day, when — Mr. 
Arthur and his friend Mr. Warrington 
are returning from some of their wild 
expeditions. How differently employed 
Mr. Paley has been. He has not been 
throwing himself away. He has only 
been bringing a great intellect labo- 
riously down to the comprehe nsion of a 
mean subject, and in his fierce grasp of 
that, resolutely excluding from his mind 
all higher thoughts, all better things, 
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all the wisdom of philosophers and his- 
torians, all the thoughts of poets, all 
wit, fancy, reflection, art, love, truth 
altogether, so that he may master that 
enormous legend of the law which he 
proposes to gain his livelihood by ex- 
pounding. Warrington and Paley had 
been competitors for university honours 
in former days, and had run each other 
hard; ande verybody said now that the 
former was wasting his time and ener- 
gies, whilst all px ople praised Paley for 
his indus try. There may be doubts, 
however, as to which was using his time 
best. ‘The one could afford time to 
think, and the other never could. All 
was dark outside his reading-lamp. 
Love, and nature, and art were shut 
out from him; and as he turned off his 
lonely lamp at night, he never thought 
but that he had spent the day profit tably 
and went to sleep alike thankless and 
remorseless. But he shuddered when 
he met his old companion Warrington 
on the stairs, and shunned him as one 
doomed to perdition.” 


The author's reflections upon the 
various anomalies of our social system 
are generally sound, and exhibit a 
reach of thought more profound, and 
more ¢: alculated to excite our attention, 
than is even to be found in the writ- 
ings of any of the elder novelists to 
whom he has oe regen been com- 
pared. We might search in vain 
through the pages of F ielding or Smol- 
lett for any such keen perception and 
close analytic reasoning upon such 
social problems as the reader may dis- 
cover in the discussions between the 
two young philosophers of Lambscourt 
Temple. From these our rapidly nar- 
rowing limits will not permit us to make 
any extract ; but we cannot pass over 
one other passage, which puts a some- 
what trite subject in a new and striking 
light :— 


** As you sit, surrounded by respect 
and affection; happy, honoured, and flat- 
tered in your old age; your foibles gently 
indulged ; your least words kindly che- 
rished ; your garrulous old stories re- 
ceived for the hundredth time with duti- 
ful forbearance and never-failing hypo- 
critical smiles; the women of your house 
constant in their flatteries; the young 
men hushed and attentive when you 
begin to speak; the servants awe- 
stricken ; the tenants cap in hand ;— 
has it often struck you, O thoughtful 
Dives! that this respect and these glo- 
ries are for the main part transferred, 
with your fee simple, to your successor ; 
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that the servants will bow, and the 
tenants shout, for your son as for you; 
that the butler will fetch him the wine 
(improved by a little keeping) that is 
now in your cellar; and that when your 
night is come, and the light of your life 
is gone down—as sure as the morning 
rises after you and without you—the sun 
of prosperity and flattery shines on your 
heir. Men ‘come and bask in the halo 
of consols and acres that beams round 
about him; the reverence is transferred 
with the estate, of which, with all its 
advantages, pleasures, respect, and good 
will, he in turn becomes the life-tenant. 
How long do you wish or expect that 
your people will regret you? How 
much time does a man devote to grief 
before he begins to enjoy? A great 
man must keep his heir at his feast like 
a living memento mori. If he holds very 
much by life, the presence of the other 
must be a constant sting and warning. 

‘ Make ready to go,’ says the successor 
to your honour ; “ I am waiting, and I 
could hold it as well as you.’ ” 


When we consider the circumstances 
under which this story was written, 
how it was interrupted by an illness 
which nearly brought the writer’s la- 
bours for ever to a close, it would be 
ill-natured to dwell with much stress 
upon the very startling anachronisms 
which occasionally meet our eye, as well 
as other mistakes of a similar nature. 
Should some future historian look to 
its pages for a picture of the habits 
and manners of the nineteenth centu- 
ry, it will surprise him not a little to 
discover that railroads were flourishing 
during the early part of the reign of 
George IV.; that the village of "Tun. 
bridge i is the same place as Tunbridge 
Wells ; that the « Mysteries of Paris,” 
“‘ The W andering Jew,” and other in- 
structive romances of a like kind, were 
written and published at that time, 
with certain interesting phznome- 
na, which have hitherto been sup- 
posed to have taken place at a subse- 
quent period, 

But we shall look with indulgence 
upon these defects and inconsistencies, 
into which an interruption so distress- 
ing to the author has evidently be- 
trayed him, when we remember that 
we are indebted to it for that interest- 
ing and touching proof of his gratitude 
which we find at the conclusion of the 
volume. In its dedication to one 
whose skill enabled him to bring his 
story to a close—to that kind physi- 
cian who restored him from sickness to 
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health, and would take no other fee 
but thanks, we have a tribute worthy 
of the giver and the taker. It shows 
that the heart of the patient, in spite 
of his occasional eccentricities, is in 
the right place ; and if we were Doctor 


Elliotson, we should be prouder of 


such a fee than if we had received a 
purse, containing a thousand guineas, 
or a gold snuff-box set with dia- 
monds. 

We have not much more to say. 
The applause or the censure of perio. 
dical criticism can be of but little va- 
lue to the serial romancist, so far, at 
least, as concerns the sale of his book, 
which can neither be promoted nor 
retarded by any efforts of ours. When 
the play has been played out, and the 
puppets put away in their box, what 
does the actor care for critical opinion ? 
The shillings have already been col- 
lected, and transferred to the pocket, 
where they form part and parcel of his 
other funded property. He must have 
gained or lost the public ear and the 

ublic money long before we come to 
inspect his merits. We can neither 
odin nor mar his fortune. He points 
to the public he has created for him- 
self, and would, probably, snap his 
fingers even if Mr. Hurtle, the great 
reviewer, with his blue umbrella and 
white hat, were to fulminate a slash- 
ing article, devoting him to the infer- 
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nal gods. He would laugh in the face 
of that eminent man, or hearing the 
awful thunder rolling in the distance, 
chuckle slyly at home to think how his 
**small beer” was stowed away beyond 
its reach. 

But if, in regard of increasing his 
profits, periodical criticism can do the 
serial writer neither harm nor good, 
there are higher questions to be argued 
before its tribunal, upon which the 
stability of his fame will ultimately de- 
pend. Whether, with a mind undis- 
mayed by fear, unclouded by prejudice, 
and unbiassed by favour, he speak the 
truth boldly, as far as it has been re- 
vealed to him, is, after a calm and care- 
ful examination, for us and our bre- 
thren to determine; and by our ver. 
dict his reputation must be more or 
less influenced. We have akindly feel- 
ing towards Mr. Thackeray. We have 
watched his career with interest, and 
lent him a helping hand whenever it 
lay in our power. He has done great 
good in his generation, and is capable 
of doing still more; but the powers 
with which God has entrusted him 
were never meant to serve the ignoble 
uses of prejudice. Loftier considera- 
tions should animate him, who would 
be remembered in his land's language, 
and leave behind him books which 
shall be regarded as truthful pictures 
of the past. 


MAURICE TIERNAY, THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE, 


CHAPTER XL. 


“THE CHATEAU OF ETTENHEIM.” 


I now come to an incident in my life, 
of which however briefly I may speak, 
has left the deepest impression on my 


memory. I have told the reader how 
T left Kuffstein fully satisfied that the 
Count de Marsanne was Laura’s lover, 
and that in keeping my promise to see 
and speak with him, I was about to 
furnish an instance of self-denial and 
fidelity that nothing in ancient or 
modern days could compete with. 

The letter was addressed, “ the 
Count Louis de Marsanne, Chateau 
d’Ettenheim, a Bade,” and thither I 
accordingly repaired, travelling over 
the Arlberg to Bregenz, and across the 


Lake of Constance to Freyburg. My 
passport containing a very few words 
in cypher, which always sufficed to af- 
ford me free transit and every atten- 
tion from the authorities. I had left 
the southern Tyrol in the outburst of 
a glorious spring, but as I journeyed 
northward I found the rivers frozen, 
the roads encumbered with snow, and 
the fields untilled and dreary looking. 
Like all countries which derive their 
charms from the elements of rural 
beauty, foliage, and verdure, Germany 
offers a sad coloured picture to the 
traveller in winter or wintry weather. 

It was thus then that the Grand 
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Duchy, so celebrated for its pictu- 
resque beauty, struck me as a scene of 
dreary and desolate wildness, an im- 
pression which continued to increase 
with every mile I travelled from the 
high road. A long unbroken flat, in- 
tersected here and there by stunted 
willows, traversed by a narrow earth 
road, lay between the Rhine and the 
Taunus Mountains, in the 
which stood the village of ‘* Ettenheim.” 
Outside the village, about half-a-mile 
off, and on the border ofa vast pine 
forest, stood the Chateau. 


It was originally a hunting-seat of 


the Dukes of Baden, but, from neglect 
and disuse, gradually fell into ruin, 
from which it was reclaimed, i imper- 
fectly enough, a year before, and now 
exhibited some remnants of its former 
taste, along with the evidences of a 
far less decorative spirit; the lower 
rooms being arranged as a. stable, 
while the stair and entrance to the first 
story opened from a roomy coach- 
house. Here some four or five con- 
veyances of rude constr uction were 
gathered together, splashed and un- 
washed as if from recent use; and at 
a small stove in a corner was seated a 
peasant in a blue frock smoking, as he 
affected to clean a bridle which he held 
before him. 

Without rising from his seat he sa- 
luted me, with true German phlegm, 
and gave me the “ Guten Tag,” with 
all the grave unconcern of a “ Baden- 
er.” L asked if the Count de Mar- 
sanne lived there. He said yes, but 
the “ Graf” was out hunting. When 
would he be back? By nightfall. 

Could I remain there till his return? 
was my next question, and he stared 
at me as I put it with some surprise. 
«* Warum nicht,” “ Why not,” was at 
last his sententious answer, as he made 
way for me beside the stove. I saw at 
once that my appearance had evidently 
not entitled me to any peculiar degree 
of deference or respect, and that the 
man regarded me as hisequal. It was 
true I had come some miles on foot, 
and with a knapsack on my shoulder, 
so that the peasant was fully warrant- 
ed in his reception of me. [| accord. 
ingly seated myself at his side, and, 
lighting my pipe from his, procee eded 
to derive all the profit I could from 
drawing him into conversation, I might 
have spared myself the trouble. W he- 
ther the source lay in stupidity or 
sharpness, he evaded me on every 
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point. Not a single particle of infor. 
mation could I obtain about the Count, 
his habits, or his history. He would 
not even tell me how long he had res 
sided there, nor whence he had come. 
He liked hunting, and so did the other 
‘‘}Terren.” There was the whole I 

yuld scan, and to the simple facet that 
there were others with him, did I find 
myself limited. 

Curious to see something of the 
Count’s “interior,” I hinted to my 
companion that I had come on pur- 
pose to visit his master, and suggested 
the propriety of my awaiting his arri- 
val ina more suitable place; but he 
turned a deaf ear to the hint, and drily 
remarked that the ‘Graf would not 
be long a coming now.” This pre- 
diction was, however, not to be veri- 
fied; the dreary hours of the dull day 
stole heavily on, and although I tried 
to beguile the time by lounging about 
the place, the cold ungenial weather 
drove me back to the stove, or to the 
dark precincts of the stable, tenanted 
by three coarse ponies of the mountain 
breed. 

One of these was the Graf's favour- 
ite, the peasant told me, and indeed 
here he showed some dis sposition to 
become communicative, narrating va- 
rious gifts and qualities of the unseemly 
looking animal, which, in his eyes, was 
a paragon of horse flesh. “He could 
travel from here to Kehl and back in 
a day, and has often done it,” was one 
meed of praise that he bestowed; 
fuct which impressed me more as re- 
garded the rider than the beast, and 
set my curiosity at work to think. w hy 
any man should undertake a journey 
of nigh seventy miles between two 
such pl: 1ces and with such speed. The 
problem served to occupy me till dark, 
and I know not how long after. A 
stormy night of rain and wind set in, 
and the peasant, having bedded and 
foraged his cattle, lighted a rickety 
old lantern and began to prepare for 
bed; for such I at last saw was the 
meaning of % long crib, like a coffin, 
half filled with straw and sheep skins, 
A coarse loaf of black bread, some 
black forest cheese, and a flask of 
Kleinthaler, a most candid imitation 
of vinegar, made their appearance from 
a cupboard, and I did not disdain to 
partake of these delicacies. 

My host showed no disposition to 
become more communicative over his 
wine, and, indeed, the liquor might 
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have excused any degree of reserve ; 
and no sooner was our meal over than, 
drawing a great woollen cap half over 
his face, he rolled himself up in his 
sheep-skins, and betook himself to sleep, 
if not with a good conscience, at least 
with a sturdy volition that served just 
as well, 

Occasionally snatching a short slum- 
ber, or w alking to and fro in the roomy 
chamber, I passed several hours, when 
the splashing sound of horses’ feet, ad- 
vancing up the miry road, attracted 
me. Several times before that I had 
been deceived by noises which turned 
out to be the effects of storm, but now, 
as I listened, I thought I could hear 
voices. I opened the door, but all was 
dark outside; it was the inky hour be- 
fore daybreak, when all is wrapped in 
deepest gloom. ‘The rain, too, was 
sweeping along the ground in torrents. 
The sounds came nearer every instant, 
and, at last, a deep voice shouted out, 
*‘ Jacob.” Before I could awaken the 
sleeping peasant, to whom I judged 
this suunmons was addressed, a horse- 
man dashed up to the door and rode 
in; another as quickly followed him, 
and closed the door. 

« Parbleu, D’Egville,” 
who entered, 
peppering !)’ 

**Even so,” said the other, as he 
shook his hat, and threw off a cloak 
perfectly soaked with rain; “a la 
guerre comme, a la guerre.” 

This was said in French, when, turn- 
ing towards me, the former said in 
German, “ Be active, Master Jacob ; 
these nags have had a smart ride of it.’ 
Then, suddenly, as the light flashed 
full on my features, he started back, 
and said, *‘ How is this—who are 
you ?” 

"A very brief explanation answered 
this somewhat uncourteous question, 
and, at the same time, I placed the 
Marquise’s letter in his hand, saying, 
**The Count de Marsanne, I presume.” 

He took it hastily, and drew nigh to 
the lantern to peruse it. I had now 
full time to observe him, and saw that 


said the first 
‘‘we have got a rare 


he was a tall and well-built man, of 


about seven or eight and twenty. 
features were remark: ably hands some, 
and, although slightly flushed by his 
late exertion, were as calm and com- 
posed as might be; a short black 
moustache gave his upper lip a slight 
character of scorn, but the brow, open, 
frank, and good-tempered in its ex. 


His 
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ression, redeemed this amply. He 
Pad not read many lines when, turning 
about, he apologised in the most cour- 
teous terms for the manner of my re- 
ception. He had been on a shooting 
excursion for a few days back, and 
taken all his people with him, save the 
peasant who looked after the cattle. 
Then, introducing me to his friend, 
whom he called Count D’Egville, he 
led the way up stairs. 

It would be difficult to imagine a 
greater contrast to the dark and dreary 
coach-house than the comfortable suite 
of apartments which we now traversed 
on our way to a large, well-furnished 
room, where a table was laid for sup- 
per, and a huge wood fire blazed 
brightly on the hearth. A valet, of 
most respectful manner, received the 
Count’s orders to prepare a room for 
me, after which my host and his friend 
retired to change their clothes. 

Although D’Egville was many years 
older, and of a graver, sterner fashion 
than the other, I could detect a de- 
gree of deference and respect in his 
manner towards him, which De Mar- 
sanne accepted like one well accus- 
tomed to receive it. It was a time, 
however, when, in the wreck of for- 
tune, so many men lived in a position 
of mere de »pendence that I thought no- 
thing of this, nor had I even the time, 
as Count de Marsanne entered. From 
my own preconceived notions as to his 
being Laura’s lover, I was quite pre- 
ps ared to answer a hundred impatient 
inquiries about the Marquise and her 
niece, and as we were now alone, I 
judged that he would deem the time a 
favourable one to talk of them. What 
was my surprise, however, when he 
turned the conversation exclusively to 
the topic of my own journey, the route 
I had travelled. He knew the country 
perfectly, and spoke of the various 
towns and their inhabitants with acute- 
ness and tact. 

His Royalist leanings did not, like 
those of the M: arquise, ‘debs ur him from 
feeling a strong interest respecting the 
success of the Republican troops, “with 
whose leaders he was thoroughly ac- 
quainted, knowing all their ‘peculiz ir 
excellences and defi wults as though he 
had lived in intimacy with them. Of 
Bonaparte’s genius he was the most 
enr, aptured admirer, and would not 
hear of any comparison between him 
and the other great captains of the 
day. D'E gville at last made his ap- 
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pearance, and we sat down to an ex- 
cellent supper, enlivened by the con- 
versation of our host, who, whatever 
the theme, talked well and pleasingly. 

I was in a mood to look for flaws in 
his character, my jealousy was still 
urging me to seek for whatever I could 
find fault with, and yet all my critical 
shrewdness could only detect a slight 
degree of pride in his manner, not 
displaying itself by any presumption, 
but by a certain urbanity that smacked 
of condescension; but even this, at 
last, went off, and before I wished him 
good night, I felt that I had never met 
any one so gifted with agreeable quali. 
ties, nor possessed of such ¢ aptivating 
manners, as himself. Even his Royal- 
ism had its fascinations, for it was 
eminently national, and showed, at 
every moment, that he was far more of 
a Frenchman than a Monarchist. We 
parted without one word of allusion to 
the Marquise or to Laura! Had this 
singular tact any influence upon the 
favourable i impression I had conceived 
of him, or was I unconsciously grateful 
for the relief thus given to all my jea- 
lous tormentings? Certain is it that I 
felt infinitely happier than I ever fan- 
cied I should be under his roof, and, as 
Ilay down in my bed, thanked my 
stars that he was not my rival ! 

When I awoke the next morning I 
was some minutes before I could re- 
member where I was, and as [ still lay, 
gradually recalling myself to memory, 
the valet entered to announce the 
Count. 

** I have come to say adieu for a few 
hours,” said he ; “a very pressing ap- 
pointment requires me to be at Pfortz- 
heim to-day, and I have to ask that 
you will excuse my absence. I know 
that I may take this liberty without 
any appearance of rudeness, for the 
Marquise has told me all about you. 
Fr ray, then, try and amuse yourself till 
evening, and we shall meet at supper.” 

I was not sorry that D’Egville was 
to accompany him, and, turning on my 
side, dozed off to sleep away some of 
the gloomy hours of a winter’s day. 

In this manner several days were 
passed, the Count absenting himself 

each morning, and returning at night- 
fall, sometimes ac companied by D’ 'Eg- 
ville, sometimes, alone. It was evi- 
dent, enough, from the appearance of 
his horses at his return, as well as from 
his own jaded looks, that he had rid. 
den hard and fur; but except a chance 
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allusion to the state of the roads or the 
weather, it was a topic to which he 
never referred, nor, of course, did I 
ever advert. Meanwhile our intimacy 
grew closer and franker. The theme 
of politics, a forbidden subject be- 
teen men so separated, was constantly 
discussed between us, and I could not 
help feeling flattered at the deference 
with which he listened to opinions from 
one so much his junior, and so infe- 
rior in knowledge as myself. Nothing 
could be more moderate than his views 
of government, only provided that it 
was administered by the rightful sove- 
reign. The claim of a King to his throne 
he declared to be the foundation of all 
the rights of property, and which, if 
once shaken or disputed, would inevit- 
ably lead to the wildest theories of 
democratic equality. **T don’t want 
to convert you,” would he say laugh- 
ingly, ‘the son of an old Garde du 

Corps, the born gentleman, has but to 
live to learn. It mz uy come a little 
later or a little earlier, but you'll end 
as a good Monarchist.” 

One evening he was unusually late 
in returning, and when he came was 
accompanied by seven or eight compa- 
nions, some,#younger, some, ‘older, than 
himself, but all, men whose air and 
bearing bespoke their rank in life, 
while their names recalled the thoughts 
of old French chivalry. I remember 
among them was a Coigny, a Gram- 
mont, and Rouchefoue auld—the last as 
lively a specimen of Parisian ‘wit and 
brilliancy as ever fluttered along the 
sunny Boulevards. 

De Marsanne, while endeavouring 
to enjoy himself and entertain his 
guests, was, to my thinking, more se- 
rious than usual, and seemed impatient 
at D’£gville’s absence, for whose com- 
ing we now waited supper. 

*¢T should not wonder if he was lost 
in the deep mud of those cross-roads,” 
said Coigny. 

“Or perhaps he has fallen into the 

Republic,” said Rouchefoucauld, ‘it’s 
the only thing dirtier that I know of.” 

“‘ Monsieur forgets that I wear its 
cloth,” said I in a low whisper to him ; 
and low as it was De Marsanne over- 
heard it. 

“© Yes, Charles,” cried he, ** you 
must apologise, and on the spot, for 
the rudeness.’ 

Rouchefoucauld reddened and hesi- 
tated. 


**T insist, sir,” cried De Marsanne, 
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with a tone of superiority I had never 
seen him assume before. 

‘¢ Perhaps,” said he, with a 
sneer, “ Monsieur de Tiernay 
refuse to accept my excuses ?” 

“In that case, sir,” interposed De 
Marsanne, ‘‘ the quarrel will become 
mine, for he is my guest, and lives here 
under the safeguard of my honour.’ 

Rouchefoucauld bowed submissively 
and with the air of a man severely but 
justly rebuked; and then advancing 
to me said, ‘I beg to tender you my 
apology, Monsi sieur, for an expression 
which should never have been uttered 
by me in your presence.” 

** Quite sufficient, sir,” said I, bow- 
ing, and anxious to conclude a scene 
which for the first time had disturbed 
the harmony of our meetings. Slight 
as was the incident, its effects were yet 
visible in the disconcerted looks of the 
party, and I could see that more than 
one glance was directed towards me 
with an expression of coldness and 
distrust. 

**Here comes D’Egville at last,” 
said one, throwing open the window to 
listen; the night was starlit, but dark, 
and the air calm and motionless. “I 
certainly heard a horse’s tread on the 
causeway.” 

«I hear distinctly the sound of se- 
veral,” cried Coigny; ‘‘ and, if I mis- 
take not much, so ion M. de Tiernay. 
This sudden allusion turned every eye 
towards me, as I stood still, suffering 

from the confusion of the late scene. 

**Yes; [hear the tramp of horses, 
and cavalry, too, I should say, by their 
measured tread.’ 

«There was a trumpet call!” cried 
Coigny ; “ what does that mean?” 

ss It’ is the signalto take open order,” 
said I, answering as if the que stion 
were addressed to myself. * It is a pic- 
quet taking a ‘reconnaissance.’ ” 

“* How do you know that, sir?” said 
Grammont, sternly. 

«*Ay! how does he know that?” 
cried several, passionately, as they 
closed around me. 

«You must ask in another tone, 
Messieurs,” said I, calmly, ‘if you 
expect to be answered.” 

‘They mean to say how do you 
happen to know the German trumpe t- 

calls, Tiernay,” said De Marsanne, 
mildly, .s he laid his hand on my arm. 

«It’s a French sis gnal,” said I; “1 
ought to know it well,” 

Before my words were well uttered 
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the door was thrown open, and D’Ez- 
ville burst into the room, pale as death, 
his clothes all mud-stained and disor- 
dered. Making his way through ~ 
others, he whispered a few words i 
De Marsanne’s ear. 

“Impossible!” cried the other; ‘we 
are here in the territory of the Mar- 
grave ?” 

**It is as I say,” replied D’Egville ; 
“‘there’s not a second to lose—it may 
be too late even now—by Heavens it 
is!—they’ve drawn a cordon round the 
Chateau.” 

**What’s to be done, gentlemen?” 
said De Marsanne, seating himself 
calmly, and crossing his arms on his 
breast. 

“What do you say, 
Grammont, ‘advancing to me 
an air of insolent menace; ‘you, at 
least, ought to know the way out of 
this difficulty.” 

** Or, by Heaven, his own road shall 
be one of the shortest, considering the 
length of the journey,” muttered an- 
othe xr, and I could hear the sh: arp click 
of a pistol cock as he spoke the words. 

«This is unworthy of you, gentle- 
men, and of me,” said De M: arsanne, 
haughtily ; and he gazed around him 
with a look that seemed to abash them, 
‘* nor is it a time to hold such disputa- 
tion. There is another and a very 
difficult call to answer. Are we agreed” 
—before he could finish the sentence 
the door was burst open, and several 
dragoons in French uniforms entered, 
and ranged themselvess across the en- 
trance, while a colonel, with his sabre 
drawn, advanced in front of them. 

«This is Brigandage,” cried De 
Marsanne, passionately, as he drew his 
sword, and seemed meditating a spring 
through them; but he was immediately 
surrounded by his friends and disarm- 
ed. Indeed nothing could be more 
hopeless than resistance ; more than 
double our number were already in 
the room, while the hoarse murmur of 
voices without, and the tramp of heavy 
feet, announced a strong party. 

At a signal from their offic er, the 
dragoons unslung their carbines, and 
held them at the cock, when the colo- 
nel called out, ** Which of you, Mes- 
sieurs, is the Duc D’Enghien ?’ 

«* If you come to arrest him,” replied 
De Marsanne, * you ought to have 
his description in your warrant.’ 

‘Is the descendant of a Condé 
ashamed to own his name ?” asked the 
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Colonel, with a sneer. ‘ But we'll 
make short work of it, sirs; I arrest 
you all. My orders are peremptory, 
Messieurs. If you resist, or attempt to 
escape ” and he made a significant 
sign with his hand to finish. The 
** Duc "—for I need no longer call him 
«¢ De Marsanne—never spoke a word, 
but with folded arms calmly walked 
forward, followed by his little house- 
hold. As we descended the stairs, we 
found ourselves in the midst of about 
thirty dismounted dragoons, all on the 
alert, and prepared for any resistance. 
The remainder of a squadron were on 
horseback without. With a file of sol- 
diers on either hand we marched for 
about a quarter of a mile across the 
fields to a small mill, where a general 
officer and his staff seemed awaiting 
our arrival. Here, too, a picquet of 
gens-d’armes was stationed ; a charac. 
ter of force significant enough of the 
meaning of the enterprize. We were 
hurriedly marched into the court of 
the mill, the owner of which stood be- 
tween two soldiers, trembling from 
head to foot with terror. 

“‘Which is the Due D’Enghien ?” 
asked the Colonel of the miller. 

«© That is he with the scarlet vest,” 
and the Prince nodded an assent. 

** Your age, Monsieur?” asked the 
Colonel of the Prince. 

«Thirty-two—that is, I should have 
been so much in August, were it not 
for this visit,” said he, smiling. 

The Colonel wrote on rapidly for a 
few minutes, and then showed the 
paper to the General, who briefly 
said, ‘* Yes, yes; this does not concern 
you nor me. 

«I wish to ask, sir,” said the Prince, 
addressing the General, “do you make 
this arrest with the consent of the 
authorities of this country, or do you 
do so in defiance of them ?” 

“You must reserve questions like 
that for the court who will judge you, 
Monsieur de Condé,” said the officer, 
roughly. ‘Ifyou wish for any articles 
of dress from your quarters, you had 
better think of them. My orders are 
to convey you to Strasburg. Is there 
anything so singular in the fact, sir, that 
you should look so much astonished ?” 

‘* There is, indeed,” said the Prince, 
sorrowfully. 
my house who ever crossed that fron- 
tier, a prisoner.” 

* But not the first who carried arms 
against his country,” rejoined the 
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other, a taunt the Duke only replied 
to by a look of infinite scorn and con- 
tempt. With a speed that told plainly 
the character of the expedition, we 
were now placed, two together, on 
country cars, and driven at a rapid 
pace towards Strasburg. Relays of 
cattle awaited us on the road, and we 
never halted but for a few minutes 
during the entire journey. My com. 
panion on this dreary day was the 
Baron de St. Jacques, the aide-de. 
camp to the Duke ; but he never spoke 
once—indeed he scarcely lifted his 
head during the whole road. 

Heaven knows it was a melancholy 
journey ; and neither the country nor 
the season were such as to lift the mind 
from sorrow ; and yet, strange enough, 
the miles glided over rapidly, and to 
this hour I cannot remember by what 
magic the way seemed so short. The 
thought that for several days back I 
had been living in closest intimacy 
with a distinguished Prince of the 
Bourbon family; that we had spent 
hours together discussing themes and 
questions which were those of his own 
house ; canvassing the chances and 
weighing the claims of which he was 
himself the asserter—was a most ex- 
citing feeling. How I recalled now 
all the modest deference of his man- 
ner —his patient endurance of my 
crude opinions—his generous admis- 
sions regarding his adversaries—and, 
above all, his ardent devotion to 
France, whatever the hand that sway- 
ed her destinies ; and then the chival- 
rous boldness of his character, blended 
with an almost girlish gentleness—how 
Princely were such traits! 

From these thoughts I wandered on 
to others about his arrest and capture, 
from which, however, I could not believe 
any serious issue wastocome. Buona- 
parte is too noble minded not to feel 
the value of such a life as this. Men 
like the Prince can be more heavily 
fettered by generous treatment than 
by all the chains that ever bound a 
felon. But what will be done with 
him ?—what with his followers ?—and 
lastly, not at all the pleasantest consi- 
deration, what is to come of Maurice 
Tiernay, who, to say the least, has 
been found in very suspicious com- 
pany, and without a shadow of an ex- 
planation to account for it? This last 
thought just occurred to me as we 
crossed over the long bridge of boats, 
and entered Strasburg, 
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Tue Duc D’Enghien and his aide-de- 
camp were forwarded with the utmost 
speed to Paris; the remainder of us 
were imprisoned at Strasburg. What 
became of my companions I know not; 
but I was sent on, along with a num. 
ber of others, about a month later, to 
Nancy, to be tried by a military com- 
mission. I may mention it here, as a 
singular fact illustrating the secrecy of 
the period, that it was not till long 
after this time I learned the terrible 
fate of the poor Prince de Condé. 
Had I known it, it is more than pro- 
bable that I should have utterly des- 
paired of my own safety. The dread- 
ful story of Vincennes—the mock trial 
—and the midnight execution, are all 
too well a to my readers; nor is 
it necessary I should refer to an event, 
on which I myself can throw no new 
light. That the sentence was deter- 
mined on before his arrest—and that 
the grave was dug while the victim 
was still sleeping the last slumber 
before ‘the sleep that knows not 
waking”—the evidences are strong 
and undeniable. But an anecdote 
which circulated at the time, and 
which, so far as I know, has never 
appeared in print, would seem to show 
that there was complicity, at least, in 
the crime, and that the secret was 
not confined to the First Consul’s 
breast. 

On that fatal night of the 20th 
March, Talleyrand was seated ata card- 
table at Caulaincourt’s house at Paris, 
The party was about to rise from play, 
when suddenly the “pendule” on the 
chimney-piece struck two. It was in 
one of those accidental pauses in the 
conversation when any sound is heard 
with unusual distinctness, Talleyrand 
started as he heard it, and then turning 
to Caulaincourt, whispered, ‘Yes ; ‘tis 
all over now!” words which, acc ide nt. 
ally overheard, without significance, 
were yet to convey a terrible meaning 
when the dreadful secret of that night 
was disclosed. 

Ifthe whole of Europe was convulsed 
by the enormity of this crime—the 
foulest that stains the name of Buona- 
parte—the Parisians soon forgot it, in 
the deeper interest of the great event 
that was now approaching—the as- 


sumption of the imperial title by Na- 
poleon. 

The excitement on this theme was 
so great and absorbing, that nothing 
else was spoken or thought of. Private 
sorrows and afflictions were disregarded 
and despised, and to obtrude one’s hard- 
ships on the notice of others seemed, at 
this juncture, a most ineffable selfish- 
ness. ‘That I, a prisoner, friendless, 
and unknown, as | was, found none to 
sympathise with me or take interest in 
my fate, is, therefore, nothing extraor- 
dinary. In fact, I appeared to have 
been entirely forgotten ; and though 
still in durance, nothing was said either 
of the charge to be preferred against 
me, nor the time when I should be 
brought to trial. 

Giacourt, an old lieutenant of the 
Marines, and at that time Deputy- 
Governor of the Temple, was kind and 
good-natured towards me, occasionally 
telling of the events which were hap- 
pening without, and giving me the hope 
that some general amnesty would, in 
all likelihood, liberate all those whose 
crimes were not beyond the reach of 
mercy. The little cell loceupied—(and 

to Giacourt’s kindness I owed the sole 
possession of it)—looked out upon the 
tall battlements of the outer walls, 
which excluded all view beyond, and 
thus drove me within myself for occu- 
pation and employment. In this emer- 
gency I set about to write some notices 
of my life—some brief memoirs of those 
changeful fortunes which had accom- 
panied me from boyhood. Many of 
those incidents which I relate now, and 
many of those traits of mind or temper 
that I recall, were then for the first 
time noted down, and thus graven on 
my memory. 

My early boyhood, my first expe- 
riences as a soldier, the campaign of the 
“Schwartz Wald,” Ireland, and Genoa, 
all were mentioned, and, writing as I 
did solely for myself and my own eyes, 
I set down many criticisms on the ge- 
nerals, and their plans of campaign, 
which, if intended for the inspection 
of others, would have been the greatest 
resumption and impertinence, and 
in this way Moreau, Hoche, Massena, 
and even Buonaparte, came in for a 
most candid and impartial criticism. 
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How Germany might have been con- 
quered ; how Ireland: ought to have been 
invaded; in what way Italy should have 
been treated, and ‘lastly, the grand 
political error of the seizure of Duc 
D’Enghien, were subjects that I dis- 
cussed and determined with consum- 
mate boldness and self-satisfaction. I 
am almost overwhelmed with shame, 
even now, as I think of that absurd 
chronicle, with its rash judgments, its 
crude opinions, and its pretentious de- 
cisions. 

So fascinated had I become with my 
task, that 1 rose early to resume it 
each morning, and used to fall asleep, 
cogitating on the themes for the next 
day, and. revolving within myself all 
the passages of interest I should com- 
memorate. A man must have known 
imprisonment to feel all the value that 

can be attached to any object, no mat- 
ter how mean or insignific ant, that can 
employ the thoughts, amuse the funcy, 
or engage the affections. ‘The narrow 
cell expands under such magic, the 
barred casement is a free portal to 
the glorious sun and the free air; the 
captive himself is but the student be nd- 
ing over his allotted task. ‘To this 
happy frame of mind had I come, with- 
out a thought or a wish beyond the 
narrow walls at either side of me, when 
a sad disaster befell me. On awaking 
one morning, as usual, to resume my 
labour, my m: anuscript was gone! the 
table and writing materials, all had 
disappeared, and, to increase my dis- 
comfiture, the turnkey informed me 
that Lieutenant Giacourt had been re- 
moved from his post, 
to some inferior station in the pro- 
vinces. 

I will not advert to the dreary time 
which followed this misfortune, a time 
in which the hours passed on unmeasur- 
ed and almost unfelt. Without spe- 
culation, without a wish, I passed my 
days in a stupid indolence akin to tor- 
por. Had the prison doors been open, 
I doubt if I should have had the energy 
to make my escape. Life itself’ ce ased 
to have any value for me, but somehow 
I did not desire death. I was in this 
miserable mood when the turnkey 
awoke me one day as I was dozing on 
my bed. Get up and prepare your- 
self to receive a visiter,” said he. 
**There’s an officer of the staff with. 
out, come to see you;” and as he spoke, 
a young, slightly-formed man entered, 
in the uniform of a captain, who, mak. 
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ing a sign for the turnkey to withdraw, 
took his seat at my bed-side. 

‘¢ Don’t get up, Monsieur ; you look 
ill and weak, so, pray, let me not dis- 
turb you,” said he, in a voice of kindly 
meaning. 

*‘T’'m not ill,” said I, with an effort, 
but my hollow utterance and my sunken 
cheeks contradicted my words, “ but 
I have been sleeping; I usually doze 
at this hour.” 

“‘The best thing a man can do in 
prison, I suppose,” said he, smiling 
goodnaturedly. 

‘No, not the best,” said I, catching 
up. his words too literally. **T used to 
write the whole day long, till they car- 
ried away my paper and my pens.” 

‘It is just of that very thing I have 
come to speak, sir,” resumed he. “You 
intended that memoir for publication?” 

‘“*No; never.” 

‘* Then for private perusal among a 
circle of friends.” 

‘Just as little. I scarcely know 
three people in the world who would 
acknowledge that title.” 

“You had an object, however, in 
composing it?” 

“Yes; to occupy thought; to save 
me from—from—” I hesitated, for [was 
ashamed of the confession that nearly 
burst from me, and, after a pause, I 
said, ‘* from being such as I now am!” 

“You wrote it for yourself alone, 
then ?” 

s¢ Yes.” 

“‘Unprompted ; without any sug. 
gestion from another ?” 

‘*Ts it here ?” said I, looking around 
my cell, “Is it here that I should be 
tay to find a fellow-labourer ?’ 

** No; but I mean to ask, were the 
sentiments your own, without any ex- 
ternal influence, or any persuasions 
from others?” 

** Quite my own 

* And the narrative is true ?” 

‘Strictly so, I believe.” 

‘Even to your meeting with the 
Due D’Enghien. It was purely acci- 
dental ?” 

*‘That is, I never knew him to be 
the Duke till the momentof his arrest?” 

*« Justso; you thought he was merely 
a Royalist noble. ‘The n, why did you 
not address a memoir to that effect to 
the Minister ?” 

“I thought it would be useless; 
when they ‘made so little of a Condé, 
what right had I to suppose they 
would think much about me?” 
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“If he could have proved his inno- 
cence ”"——he stopped, and then in an 
altered voice said—‘‘ but as to this 
memoir, you assume considerable airs 
of military knowledge in it, and many 
of the opinions smack of heads older 
than yours.’ 

“They are, I repeat, my own al- 
together; as to their presumption, I 
have already told you they were in- 
tended solely for my own eye.” 

‘So that. you are nota ‘Roy: alist 2” 

s* No.” 

*¢ Never were one ?” 

** Never.’ 

«In what way would you employ 
yourself, if set at liberty to- day ?’ 

I stared, and felt confused ; for how- 
ever easy I found it to refer to the 
past, and reason on it, any speculation 
as to the future was a considerable 
difficulty. 

“You hesitate ; you have not yet 
made up your mind, apparently ?” 

“Tt is not that; 1 am trying to 
think of liberty, trying to fancy my- 
self free—but I cannot!” said 1, with 
a weary sigh; “the air of this cell 
has sapped my courage and my ener- 

gy—a little more will finish the ruin ! 

« And yet you are not much above 
four or five-and-tw enty years of age ?’ 

«« Not yet twenty !” said I. 

«* Come, come, ‘Tie rnay—this is too 
early to be sick of life!” ‘said he, and 
the kind tone touched me so that [ 
burst into tears. They were bitter 
tears, too; for while my heart was re- 
lieved by this gush of feeling, I was 
ashamed at my own weakness. ‘Come, 
I say,” continued he, ‘‘ this memoir of 
yours might have done you much mis- 
chief—happily it has not done so, 
Give me the permission to throw it in 
the fire, and, instead of it, address a 
respectful petition to the head of the 
state, setting forth your services, and 
stating the vasualty by which you 
were implicated in Royalism. I will 
take care that it meets his eye, and, 
if possible, will support its prayer ; 
above all, ask for reinstalment in your 

rade, and a return to the service. 

t may be, perhaps, that you can men- 
tion some superior officer who would 
vouch for your future conduct.” 

«¢ Except Colonel Mahon.” 

** Not the Colonel Mahon who com- 
manded the 13th Cuirassiers ?” 

** The same !” 


«* That name would little serve you,” 


said he, coldly; ‘he has been placed 


‘en retraite’ some time back; and if 


your character can call no other wit- 
ness than him, your case is not too fa- 
vourable.” He saw that the speech 
had disconcerted me, and soon added, 
** Never mind—keep to the memoir ; 
state your case, and your apology, and 
leave the rest to fortune. When can 
you let me have it ?” 

*«* By to-morrow—to night, if neces. 
sary.” 

‘To-morrow will do well, and so 
good bye. I will order them to sup- 
ply 3 you with writing materials ;” and 
slapping me good- naturedly on the 
shoulder, he cried, ‘ Courage, my 
lad,” and departed. 

Before I lay down to sleep that 
night, I completed my “ memoir,” the 
great difficulty of which I found to con- 
sist in giving ‘it that dry brevity which 
I knew Buon: aparte would require. In 
this, however, I believe I succeeded at 
last, making the entire document not 
to oceupy one sheet of paper. ‘The 
officer had left his card of address, 
which I found was inscribed Monsieur 
Bourrienne, Rue Lafitte, a name that 
subsequently was to be well known to 
the world. 

I directed my manuscript to his 
care, and lay down with a lighter 
heart than I had known for many & 
day. I will not weary my reader with 
the tormenting vacillations of hope 
and fear which followed. Day after 
day went over, and no answer came to 
me. I addressed two notes, respect- 
ful, but urgent, begging for some in- 
formation as to my demand—none 
came. A month passed thus, when, 
one morning, the Governor of the Tem- 
ple entered my rdom with an open let- 
ter in his hand, 

«‘This is an order for your libera- 
tion, Monsieur de Tiernay,” said he ; 
** you are free.” 

‘* Am I reinstated in my grade?” 
asked I, eagerly. 

He shook | his head, and said nothing. 

«Is there no mention of my resto- 
ration to the service ?” 

**« None, sir.” 

** Then what is to become of me— 
to what end am I liberated ?” cried I, 
passionately. 

‘**Paris is a great city, there is a 
wide world beyond it, and a man so 
young as you are must shave few re- 
sources, or he will carve out a good 
career for himself.” 

‘*Say, rather, he must have few re- 
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sentments, sir,” cried I, bitterly, “or 
he will easily hit upon a bad one ;” 
and with this, I packed up the few 
articles I possessed, and prepared to 
depart. 

i remember it well; it was between 
two and three o'clock of the afternoon, 
on a bright day in spring, that I stood 
on the ‘Quai Voltaire, a very small 

sacket of clothes in a bundle in one 
a and a cane in the “other, some- 
thing short of three Louis in my purse, 
and as much depression in my heart 
as ever settled down in that of a youth 
not full nineteen.’ Liberty is a glo- 
rious thing, and mine had been perilled 
often enough, to give me a hearty ap- 
preciation of its blessing ; but at that 
moment, as I stood friendless and 
companionless in a great thorough- 
fare of a great city, I almost wished 
myself back again within the dreary 

walls of the Temple, for somehow it 
felt like home! It is true one must 
have had a lonely lot in life before he 
could surround the cell of a prison 
with such attributes as these! Per- 
haps I have more of the cat-like af- 
fection for a particular spot than most 
men; but I do find that I attach my- 
self to walls with a tenacity that 
strengthens as I grow older, and like 
my brother parasite, the ivy, my grasp 
becomes more rigid the longer J cling. 

If I know of few merely sensual 
gratifications higher than a lounge 
through Paris, at the flood-tide of its 
population, watching the varied hues 
and complexions of its strange inhabit- 
ants, displaying, as they do in feature, 
air, and gesture, so much 
character and purpose than other peo- 
ple, so also do I feel that there is 
something indescribably miserable in 
being alone, unknown, and unnoticed 
in that vast throng, destitute of means 
for the present, and devoid of hope for 
the future. 

Some, were bent on business, some, 
on pleasure; some, were evidently bent 
on killing time till the hour of more 
agrees ible occupation should arrive ; 
some were loitering along, gazing at 


the prints in shop-windows, or half 


listlessly stopping to read at book- 
stalls. There was not only every con- 
dition of mankind, from wealth to 
mendicancy, but every frame of mind 
from enjoyment to utter ‘‘ennui,” and 
yet I thought I could not hit upon any 
one individual who looked as forlorn 
and cast away as myself; however 
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there were many who passed me that 
day who would gladly have changed 
fortune with me, but it would have 
been difficult to persuade me of the 
fact in the mood I then was. 

At the time I speak of, there was 
a species of cheap ordinary held in the 
open air on the quay, w here people of 
the humblest condition used to dine ; 
I need scarcely describe the fare, the 
reader may conceive what it was, 
which, wine included, cost only four 
sous; a rude table without a cloth, 
some wooden platters, and an iron 
rail to which the knives and forks were 
chained, formed the ‘ equipage,” the 
cookery bearing a due relation to the 
elegance of these ‘ accessories.” As 
for the company, if not polite, it was 
certainly picturesque; consisting of la- 
bourers of the lowest class, the sweep- 
ers of crossings, hackney cab men out 
of employ, that poorest of the poor 
who try to earn a livelihood by drag. 
ging the Seine for lost articles, and 
finally, the motley race of idlers who 
vacillate between beggary and ballad 
singing, with now and then a dash at 
high way robbe sry for a ‘* distraction ;’ 

a class, be i it said without paradox, 
which in Paris includes a considerable 
number of tolerably honest folk. 

The moment was the eventful one, 
in which France was about once more 
to become a monarchy, and as may 
be inferred from the character of the 
people, it was a time of high excitement 
and enthusiasm. The nation, even in 
its humblest citizen, seemed to feel 
some of the reflected glory that glanced 
from the great achievements of Buona- 
parte, and his elevation was little other 
than a grand manifestation of national 
self-esteem. That he knew how to 
profit by this sentiment, and incor po- 
rate his own with the country’s glory, 
so that they seemed to be inseparable, 
is not among the lowest nor the least 
of the efforts of his genius. 

The paroxysm of national vanity, 
for it was indeed no less, imparted a 
peculiar character to the period. A 
vainglorious, boastful spirit wasabroad; 
fnen met each other with high sound- 
ing gratulations about French great- 
ness and splendour, the sway we 
wielded over the rest of Europe, and 
the influence with which we impressed 
our views over the entire globe. Since 
the fall of the monarchy there had been 
half a dozen national fevers! There 
was the great Fraternal and Equality 
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one, there was the era of classical asso- 
ciations, with all their train of trum- 
pery affectation in dress and manner. 

Then came the conquering spirit, 
with the flattering spectacle of great 
armies; and now, as if to complete 
the cycle, there grew up that exagge- 
rated conception of * France and her 
Mission,” an unlucky phrase that has 
since done plenty of mischief, which 
seemed to carry the nation into the 
seventh heaven of overweening self- 
love. 

If I advert to this here, it is but 
passingly, neither stopping to examine 
its causes nor seeking to inquire the 
consequences that ensued from it, but, 
as it were, chronicling the fact as it 
impressed me as I stood that day on 
the Quai Voltaire, perhaps the only 
unimpassioned lounger along its crowd- 
ed thoroughfare. 

Not even the ordinary ‘a quatre 
sous” claimed exemption from this 
sentiment. It might be supposed that 
meagre diet and sour wine were but 
sorry provocatives to national enthu- 
siasm, but even they could minister to 
the epidemic ardour, and the humble 
dishes of that frugal board masqueraded 
under titles that served to feed popular 
vanity. Of this Iwas made suddenly 
aware as I stood looking over the pa- 
rapet into the river, and heard the rude 
voices of the labourers as they called 
for cutlets a la “ Caire,” potatoes en 
** Mamelouques,” or roast beef a la 
*‘ Monte-Notte, while every goblet of 
their wine was tossed off to some proud 
sentiment of national supremacy. 

Ainused by the scene, so novel in all 
its bearings, I took my place at the 
table, not sorry for the excuse to my- 
self for partaking so humble a repast. 

** Sacre bleu,” cried a rough looking 
fellow with a red night cap set on one 
side of the head, *‘make room there, 
we have the ‘ aristocrates’ coming 
down among us.” 

‘* Monsieur is heartily welcome,” said 
another, making room for me; ‘ we 
are only flattered by such proofs of 
confidence and esteem.” 

« Ay, parbleu,” criedathird. ‘‘Tlte 
Empire is coming, and we shall be well 
bred and well mannered. I intend to 
give up the river, and take to some 
more gentlemanlike trade than drudg- 
ing for dead men.” 

** And I, I'll never sharpen anything 
under a rapier or a dress sword for the 
court,” said a knife-grinder ; we have 
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been living like *‘cannaille” hitherto— 
nothing better.” 

«* A l'empire, a l’empire,” shouted 
half a dozen voices in concert, and the 
glasses were drained to the toast with 
a loud cheer. 

Directly opposite to me sat a thin, 
yale, mild-looking man, of about fifty, 
in a kind of stuff robe, like the dress 
of a village curate. His appearance, 
though palpably poor, was venerable 
and imposing—not the less so, per- 
haps, from its contrast with the faces 
and gestures at either side of him, 
Once or twice, while these ebullitions 
of enthusiasm burst forth, his eyes 
met mine, and I read, or fancied that 
I read, a look of kindred appreciation 
in their mild and gentle glance. The 
expression was less reproachful than 
compassionate, as though in pity for 
the ignorance rather than in reproba- 
tion for the folly. Now, strangely 
enough, this was precisely the very 
sentiment of my own heart at that 
moment. I remembered a somewhat 
similar enthusiasm for republican li- 
berty, by men just as unfitted to enjoy 
it; and I thought to myself the Em- 
pire, like the Convention, or the 
Directory, is a mere fabulous concep- 
tion to these poor fellows, who, what- 
ever may be the regime, will still be 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
to the end of all time. 

As I was pondering over this, I felt 
something touch my arm, and on turn- 
ing perceived that my opposite neigh- 
bour had now seated himself at my 
side, and, in a low, soft voice, was 
bidding me “* Good-day.” After one 
or two commonplace remarks upon 
the weather and the scene, he seemed 
to feel that some apology for his pre- 
sence in such a place was needful, for 
he said— 

**You are here, monsieur, from a 
feeling of curiosity, that, I see well 
enough; but I come for a very dif- 
ferent reason, Iam the pastor of a 
mountain village of the Ardéche, and 
have come to Paris in search of a 
young girl, the daughter of one of my 
flock, who, it is feared, has been car- 
ried off by some evil influence from 
her home and her friends, to seek for- 
tune and fame in this rich capital ; for 
she is singularly beautiful and gifted 
too, sings divinely, and improvises 
poetry with a genius that seems in- 
spiration.” 

There was a degree of enthusiasm, 
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blended with simplicity, in the poor 
curé’s admiration for his ‘ lost sheep” 
that touched me deeply. He had 
been now three weeks in vain pursuit, 
and was at last about to turn home- 
ward, discomfited and unsuccessful. 
«* Lisette” was the very soul of the little 
hamlet, and he knew not how life was 
to be carried on there without her. 
The old loved her as a daughter; the 
young were rivals for her regard. 

«And to me,” said the pére, “whom, 
in all the solitude of my lonely lot, 
literature, and especially poetry, con- 
soles many an hour of sadness or 
melancholy—“ to me, she was like a 
good angel, her presence diffusing light 
as she crossed my humble threshold, 
and elevating my thoughts above the 
little crosses and accidents of daily 
life.” 

So interested had I become in this 
tale, that I listened while he told every 
circumstance of the little locality ; and 
walking along at his side, I wandered 
out of the city, still hearing of “La 
Marche,” as the village was called, till 
I knew the ford where the blacksmith 
lived, and the miller with the cross 
wife, and the lame schoolmaster, and 
Pierre the postmaster, who read out 
the Moniteur each evening under the 
elms, even to Jacques Fulgeron the 
*“‘tapageur,” who had served at Je- 
mappes, and, with his wounded hand 
and his waxed moustache, was the 
terror of all peaceable folk. 

«You should come and see us, my 
dear monsieur,” said he to me, as I 
showed some more than common in- 
terest in the narrative. ‘* You, who 
seem to study character, would find 
something better worth the notice than 
these hardened natures of city life. 
Come, and spend a week or two with 
me, and if you do not like our people 
and their ways, I am but a sorry phy- 
siognomist.” 

It is needless to say that I was much 
flattered by this kind proof of confi- 
dence and good will; and finally it 
was agreed upon between us that I 
should aid him in his search for three 
days, after which, if still unsuccessful, 
we should set out together for La 
Marche. It was easy to see that the 
poor curé was pleased at my partner- 
ship in the task, for there were several 
public places of resort—theatres, “spec- 
tacles,” and the like—to which he 
scrupled to resort, and these he now 
willingly conceded to my inspection, 
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having previously given me so accurate 
a description of La Lisette, that I fan- 
cied I should recognise her amongst 
a thousand. If her long black eye- 
lashes did not betray her, her beauti- 
ful teeth were sure to do so; or, if I 
heard her voice, there could be no 
doubt then; and, lastly, her foot 
would as infallibly identify her as did 
Cinderella's. 

For want of better, it was agreed 
upon that we should make the Res- 
taurant 4 Quatre Sous our rendezvous 
ach day, to exchange our confidances 
and report progress. It will scarcely 
be believed how even this much of a 
pursuit diverted my mind from its own 
dark dreamings, and how eagerly my 
thoughts pursued the new track that 
was opened to them. It was the utter 
listlessness, the nothingness of my life, 
that was weighing me down; and al- 
ready I saw an escape from this in the 
pursuit of a good object. I could 
wager that the pastor of La Marche 
never thought so intensely, so uninter- 
ruptedly, of Lisette as did I for the 
four-and-twenty hours that followed! 
Tt was not only that I had created her 
image to suit my fancy, but I had in- 
vented a whole narrative of her life 
and adventures since her arrival in 
Paris. 

My firm conviction being that it was 
lost time to seek for her in obscure 
and out-of-the-way quarters of the 
city, I thought it best to pursue the 
search in the thronged and fashionable 
resorts of the gay world, the assemblies 
and theatres. Strong in this convic- 
tion, I changed one of my three gold 
pieces, to purchase a ticket for the 
opera. The reader may smile at the 
sacrifice ; but when he who thinks four 
sous enough for a dinner, pays twelve 
franes for the liberty to be crushed in 
the crowded parterre of a playhouse, 
he is indeed buying pleasure at a 
costly price. It was something more 
than a fifth of all I possessed in the 
world, but, after all, my chief regret 
arose from thinking that it left me so 
few remaining ‘ throws of the dice” 
for ** Fortune.” 

I have often reflected since that 
day by what a mere accident I was 
present, and yet the spectacle was one 
that I have never forgotten. It was 
the last time the First Consul ap- 
peared in public, before his assump- 
tion of the imperial title; and at 
no period through all his great career 
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was the enthusiasm more impassioned 
regarding him. He sat in the box 
adjoining the stage—Cambaceres and 
Lebrun, with a crowd of others, stand- 
ing, and not sitting, around and be- 
hind his chair. When he appeared, 
the whole theatre rose to greet him, 
and three several times was he obliged 
to rise and acknowledge the salutations. 
And with what a stately condescension 
did he make these slight acknow- 
ledgments !—what haughtiness was 
there in the glance he threw around 
him. I have often heard it said, and 
I have seen it also written, that pre- 
vious to his assumption of the crown, 
Buonaparte’s manner exhibited the 
mean arts and subtle devices of a candi- 
date on the hustings, dispensing all the 
flatteries and scattering all the pro- 
mises that such occasions are so prolific 
of. I cannot, of course, pretend to 
contradict this statement positively ; 
but I can record the impression which 
that scene made upon me as decidedly 
the opposite of this assumption. I 
have repeatedly seen him since that 
event, but never do I remember his 
calm, cold features more impassively 
stern, more proudly collected, than on 
that night. 

Every allusion of the piece that 
could apply to him was eagerly caught 
up. Nota phrase nor a chance word 
that could compliment, was passed over 
in silence ; and if greatness and glory 
were accorded, as if by an instinctive 
reverence, the vast assemblage turned 
towards him, to lay their homage at 
his feet. I watched him n: wrrowly, ~ 
could see that he received them all « 
his rightful tribute, the earnest of the 
debt the nation owed him. Among the 
incidents of that night, I remember 
one which actually for the moment 
convulsed the house with its enthu- 
siasm. One of the officers of his suite 
had somehow stumbled against Buona- 
parte’s hat, which, on entering, he had 
thrown carelessly beside his chair. 
Stooping down and lifting it up, he 
perceived to whom it belon: ged, and 
then remarking the mark of a bullet on 
the edge, he showed it signific antly to 
a general near him. Slight and trivial 
as was the incident, it was instantly 
caught up by the parterre. <A low 
murmur ran quickly around ; and then 
a sudden cheer burst forth, for some 
one remembered it was the anniversary 
of Marengo! And now the excite- 
ment became madness, and reiterated 
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shouts proclaimed that the glory of 
that day was among the proudest me- 
mories of France. For once, and once 
only, did any tr uit of feeling show it- 
self on that i impass ive face. I thought 
I could mark even a faint tinge of co- 
lour in that sallow cheek, as in recog- 
nition he bowed a dignified salute to 
the waving and agitated assembly, 

I saw that proud face, at moments 
when human ambition might have 
seemed to have reached its limit, and 
yet never with a haughtier look than 
on that night I speak of. His foot was 
already on the first step of the throne, 
and_ his spirit seemed to swell with 
the conscious force of coming great- 
ness. 

And Lisette, all this time? Alas, I 
had totally forgotten her! As the en- 
thusiasm around me began to subside, 
I had time to recover myself, and look 
about me. There was much beauty 
and splendour to admire. Madame 
Junot was there, and Mademoiselle de 
Bessieres, with a crowd of others less 
known, but searcely less lovely. Not 
one, however, could I see that corres- 
ponded with my mind-drawn portrait 
of the peasant beauty ; and I scanned 
each face closely and critically. There 
was female loveliness of every type, 
from the dark-eyed beauty of Spanish 
race, to the almost divine 1 regularity of 
a Raffaelite picture. There was “the 
brilliant aspect of fashion, too; but 
nowhere could I see what I sought for! 
nowhere detect that image which ima- 
gination had stamped as that of the 
beauty of “La Marche.” If disap- 
pointed in my great object, I left the 
theatre with my mind full of all I had 
witnessed. The dreadful event of Et- 
tenheim had terribly shaken Buonap: arte 
in my esteem ; yet how resist the con- 
tagiot is dev otion of a whole nation— 
how remain cold in the midst of the 
burning zeal of all France? These 
thoughts brought me to the considera- 
tion of myself. Was I, or was I not, 
any longer a soldier of his army? or 
was I disqu: ulified for joining in that 
burst of national enthusiasm which pro- 
claimed that all France was ready to 
march under his banner? ‘To-morrow 
I'll wait upon the minister of war, 
thought I, or [ll seek out the com- 
manding officer of some regiment that 
I know, or at least a comrade; and 
so I went on, endeavouring to frame a 
plan for my guidance, as I strolled 
along the streets, which were now al- 
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most deserted. The shops were all 
closed ; of the hotels, such as were yet 
open were far too costly for means like 
mine; and so, as the ‘night was calm 
and balmy with the fresh air of spring, 
I resolved to pass it out of doors. [ 
loitered then along the Champs Ely- 


sees ; and at leneth stretching myself 


on the grass beneath the trees, lay 
down to sleep. ‘An odd bebens 
enough,” thought I, “ for one who has 
passed the evening at the opera, and 
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who has feasted his ears at the expense 
of his stomach.” I remembered, too, 
another night, when the sky had been 
my canopy in Paris, when I slept be- 
neath the shadow of the guillotine and 
the Place de Gréve. * Well,” thought 
I, ‘* times are at least changed for the 
better, since that day; and my own 
fortunes are certainly not lower.” 

This comforting reflection closed my 
waking memories, and I slept soundly 
till morning, 


CHAPTER XLII. 


THE “COUNT DE MAUREPAS,” 


Tuenre is a wide gulf between him who 
opens his waking eyes in a splendid 
chamber, and with half. drowsy thoughts 
spec ulates on the pleasur es of the com. 
ng day, and him, who, rising from 

the dew-moistened earth, stretches his 
aching limbs for a second or so, and 
then hurries away to make his toilet at 
the nearest fountain. 

I have known both conditions, and 

et, without being thought paradoxical, 
I would wish to say that there are some 
sensations attendant on the latter and 
the humbler lot which I would not ex- 


change for all the voluptuous ease of 


the former. Let there be but youth 
and there is something of heroism, 


something adventurous in the notion of 


thus alone and unaided breasting the 
wide ocean of life, and, like a hardy 
swimmer, daring to stem the roughest 
breakers without one to succour him, 
that is worth all the security that even 
wealth can impart, all the conscious 
ease that luxury and affluence can 
supply. In a world and an age like 
ours, thought I, there must surely be 
some course for one young, active, and 
daring as Iam. Even if France reject 
me there are countries beyond the seas 
where energy and determination will 
open a path. ‘Courage, M: iurice, 
said I, as I dashed the sparkling wader 
over my head, ‘the past has not been 
all inglorious, and the future may prove 
even better.” 

A roll and a glass of iced water fur- 
nished my breakfast, after which I set 
forth in good earnest on my search, 
There was a sort of self-flattery in the 
thought that one so destitute as | was 
could devote his thoughts and energies 
to the service of another that leased 
me greatly. It wasso “ unselfish” — 
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at least I thought so. Alas and alas! 
how egotistical are we when we fancy 
ourselves least so. That day I visited 
St. Roch and Notre Dame at early 
mass, and by noon reached he om, 
the gallery of which oceupied me till 
the ‘hour of meeting the curé drew 
nigh. 

Punctual to his appointment, I found 
him waiting for me at the corner of the 
quay, and although disappointed at the 
failure of all his efforts, he talked away 
with-all the energy of one who would 
not suffer himself to be cast down by 
adverse fortune. ‘‘I feel,” said he, 
‘*a kind of instinctive conviction that 
we shall find her yet. There is some- 
thing tells me that all our pains shall 
not go unrewarded. Have you never 
experie meed a sensation of this kind, — 
a species of inward pr ompting to pur- 
sue a road, to penetrate into a pass, or 
to explore a Way, without exactly 
knowing why or wherefore ?’ 

This “question, vague enough as it 
seemed, led me to talk about myself 
and my own position; a theme which, 
however much I might have shrunk 
from introducing, when once opened, 
I spoke of in all the freedom of old 
friendship. 

Nothing could be more delicate than 
the priest’s manner during all this 
time; nor even when his curiosity was 
highest did he permit himself to ask a 
question or an explanation of any diffi- 
culty that oceurred ; and while he fol- 
lowed my recital with a degree of in- 
terest that was most flattering, he never 
ventured on a word or dropped a re- 
mark that might seem to urge me to 
greater frankness. ‘* Do you know,” 
said he, at last, “‘ why your story has 
taken such an uncommon hold upon 
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my attention. It is not from its ad- 
venturous character, nor from the stir- 
ring and strange scenes you have passed 
through. It is because your old pastor 
and guide, the Pére Delamoy, was n y 
own dearest friend, my school compa- 
nion and playfellow from infancy. 
were both Louvai re 
ther; both called to the pri sthood on 
the same day. Think, then, of my 
intense de light at hearing his dear name 
once more; ay, and permit me to say 
it, hearing from the lips of another 
the very precepts and maxims that I 
can recognise as his own. Ah, yes! 
mon cher Maurice,” cried he, grasping 
my hand in a burst of enthusiasm, 
“disguise it how you may, cover it 
up under the uniform ofa ‘ Bleu,” 
bury it beneath the shako of the 
soldier of the Repub ic, but the head 
and the heart will turn to the an- 
cient altars of the Church and the 
Monarchy. It is not alone that your 
good blood suggests this, but all your 
experience of = goes to prove it. 
Think of poor Mic thel, self-devoted, 
generous, and nob le-hear ted ; 
that dear cottage at Kuffstein, where, 
even in poverty, the dignity of birth 
and bldod threw a grace and an ele- 
gance over daily life ; think of Etten- 
heim and the glorious prince —the a 
Condé—and who now sle ps v his $ 
narrow bed in the fosse of Vincennes! 

** How do you mean ?” said I, eager- 
ly ; for up to this time I knew nothing 
of his fate. 

** Come along with me and youshall 
know it all,” said he; and, rising, he 
took my arm, and we sauntered along 
out of the crowded street, till we reach- 
ed the Boulevards. Hethen narrated 
to me every incident of the midnight 
trial, the sentence, and the execution. 
From the death-warrant that came 
down ready-filled from Paris, to the 
grave dug while the victim was yet 
sleeping, he f forgot nothing ; and I own 
that my very blood ran cold at the 
terrible atrocity of that dark murder. 
It was already growing dusk when he 
had finished, ‘and we parted hurriedly, 
as he was obliged to be at a distant 
quarter of Paris by eight 
again agreeing to meet, as before, on 
the Quai Voltaire. 

From that moment till we met the 
following day the Duc D’Enghien was 
never out of my thoughts, and I was 
impatient for the priest’s presence that 
I might tell him every little incident 
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of our daily life at Ettenheim, the 
topics we used to discuss, and the 
opinions he expressed on various sub- 
The eagerness of the Curé to 
listen stimulated me to talk on, and J 
not only narrated all that [ was myself 
a witness of, but varions other circum- 
stances which were told to me by the 
Prince “himself; in particular an inci- 
dent he mentioned to me one day of 
being visited by a stranger who came, 
introduced by a letter from a very 
valued friend; his business being to 
propose to the Duke a scheme for the 
assassination of Buonaparte. At first 
the Prince suspected the whole as a 
plot against himself, but on further 
questioning he discovered that the 
man’s intentions were really such as he 
professed them, and offered his ser- 
vices in the conviction that no price 
could be deemed too high to reward 
him. It is needless to say that the 
offer was rejected with indignation, 
and the Prince dismissed the fellow 
with the threat of delivering him up to 
the government of the French Consul. 
The pastor heard this anecdote with 
deep attention, and, for the first time, 
diverging from his line of cautious re- 
serve, he asked me various questions 
as to when the occurrence had taken 
place, and where? If the Prince had 
communicated the circumstance to any 
other than myself, and whether he had 
made it the subject of any corre — 
dence. I knew little more than I had 
already told him: that the offer was 
made while residing at Ettenheim, and 
during the preceding } year, were facts, 
however, that I could remember. 

‘** You are surprised, perhaps,” said 
he, at the interest I feel in all this, 
but strangely enough, there is here in 
Paris at this moment one of the great 
‘Seigneurs’ of the Ardeche; he has 
come up to the capital for medical ad- 
vice, and he was a great, perhaps the 
greatest friend of the poor Duke. 
W hat if you were to come and pay him 
a visit with me, there is not pr obably 
one favour the whole world could be- 
stow he would value so highly. You 
must often have heard his name from 
the Prince; has he not frequently spo- 
ken of the Count de Maurepas?” I 
could not remember having ever 
heard the name. ‘It is historical, how- 
ever,” said the Curé, and even in our 
own days has not derogated from its 
ancient. chivalry. Have you not heard 
how a noble of the court rode pos- 
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tilion to the king’s carriage on the 
celebrated escape from Varennes? 
Well, even for curiosity sake, he is 
worth a visit, for this is the very Count 
Henri de Maurepas, now on the verge 
of the grave!” 

If the good Curé had known me all 
my life he could not more successfully 
have baited a trap for my curiosity, 
To see and know remarkable people, 


men who had done something out of 


the ordinary route of every-day life, 
had been a passion with me from boy- 
hood. Hero-worship was indeed a 
great feature in my character, and has 
more or less influenced all my career, 


nor was Linsensible to the pleasure of 


doing a kind action. It was rare, in- 
deed, that one so humbly placed could 
ever confer a favour, and I grasped 
with eagerness the occasion to do so. 
We agreed, then, on the next after- 
noon, towards nightfall, to meet at 
the quay, and proceed together to the 
Count’s residence. I have often reflect- 
ed, since that day, that Lisette’s name 
was scarcely ever mentioned by either 
of us during this interview; and yet, 
at the time, so preoccupied were my 
thoughts, I never noticed the omission. 
The Chateau of Ettenheim, and its 
tragic story, filled my mind to the ex- 
clusion of all else. 

I pass over the long and dreary 
hours that intervened, “and come at 
once to the time, a little after sunset, 
when we met at our accustomed ren- 
dezvous. 

The Curé had provided a ‘ fiacre” 
for the occasion, as the Count’s resi- 
dence was about two leagues from the 
city, on the way to Belleville. As we 
trotted along, he gave me a most inte- 
resting account of the old noble, whose 
life had been one continued act of de- 
votion to the monarchy. 

“It will be difficult,” said he, ** for you 
to connect the poor, worn out, shattered 
wreck beforeyou, with all that was dar- 
ing indeed and chivalrous in sentiment ; 
but the ¢ Maurepas’ were well upheld in 
all their glorious renown, by him who is 
now to be the last of the race! You 
will see him reduced by suffering and 
sickness, scarcely able to spe: ak, but 
be assured that you will have his gra- 
titude for this act of true benevolence. 
Thus chatting we rattled along over 
the paved highway, and at ‘length 
entered upon a deep clay road which 
conducted us to a spacious park, with 
a long straight avenue of trees, at the 
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end of which stood what, even in the 
uncertain lig ht, appeared a spacious 
Chateau. The door lay open, and as 
we descended a servant in plain clothes 
received us, and, after a whispered 
word or two from the Curé, ushered us 
along through a suite of roo ms into a 
large chamber furnished like a study. 
There were book shelves well filled, 
and a writing table covered with papers 
and letters, and the whole floor was 
littered with newspapers and journals. 

A lamp, shaded by a deep gauze 
cover, threw a half light over every 
thing, nor was it until we had been 
nearly a couple of minutes in the room 
that we became aware of the presence 
of the Count, who lay upon a sofa 
covered up in a fur pelisse, although 
the season was far advanced in spring. 

His gentle “good evening, Mes- 
sieurs,” was the first warning we had 
of his presence, and the Curé, ad- 

vancing respectfully, presented me as 
his young friend, Monsieur de Tiernay. 

‘It is not the first time that I hear 
that name,” said the sick man, with a 
voice of singular sweetness. It is 
chronicled in the annals of our monar- 
chy. Ay, sir, I knew that faithful 
servant of his king, who followed his 
master to the scaffold.” 

‘* My father,” cried I, eagerly. 

‘‘T knew him well,” continued he. 
I may say, without vaunting, that I 
had it in my power to befriend him, 
too. He made an imprudent marriage ; 
he was unfortunate in the society ‘his 
second wife’s family threw him amongst. 
They were not his equals in birth, and 
far beneath him in sentiment and prin- 
ciple. Well, well,” sighed he ‘this is 
not a theme for me to speak of, nor for 
you to hear; tell me of yourself. The 
Curé says that you have had more than 
your share of worldly vicissitudes. 
There, sit down, and let me hear your 
story from your own lips.” 

He pointed to a seat at his side, and 
I obeyed him at once, for, somehow, 
there was an air of command even in 
the gentlest tones of his voice, and I 
felt that his age and his sufferings were 
not the only claims he possessed to in- 
fluence those around him. 

With all the brevity in my power, 
my story lasted for above an hour, 
during which time the Count only 
interrupted me once or twice by ask- 
ing to which Colonel Mahon I referred, 
as there were two of the name? and 
again, by inquiring in what circum- 
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Maurice Tiernay, the Soldier of Fortune. 


stances the emigré families were liv- 
ing as to means, and whether they 
appeared to derive any of their re- 
sources from France ? ? These were 
points I could giv eé no information 
upon, and I pl: ainly perce “ived that the 
Count had no patience for a conjecture, 
and that, where positive knowledge 
fuiled, he instantly passed on to some- 
thing else. When | came to speak of 
Ettenheim his attention became fixed, 
not suffering the minutest circumstance 
to escape him, and even asking for the 
exact description of the locality, and 
its distance from the towns in the 
neighbourhood. 

The daily journeys of the Prince, 
too, interested him much, and once or 
twice he made me repeat what the 
peasant had said of the horse being 
able to travel from Strasburg without 
ahalt. I vow it puzzled me why he 
should dwell on these points in prefer- 
ence to others of far more interest, but 
I set them down to the caprices of ill- 
ness, and thought no more of them. 
His daily life, his conversation, the 
opinions he expressed about France, 
the questions he used to ask, were all 
matters he inquired into, till, finally, 
we came to the anecdote of the medi- 
tated assassination of Buonaparte. This 
he made me tell him twice over, each 
time asking me eagerly whether, by an 
effort of memory, I could not recall the 
name of the man who had offered bis 
services for the deed? This I could 
not; indeed I knew not if I had ever 
heard it. 

“* But the Prince rejected the pro- 
posal ?” said he, peering at me beneath 
the dark shadow of his heavy brow ; 
** he would not hear of it ?” 

«* Of course not,” cried I; ** he even 
threatened to denounce the man to the 
government.” 

‘*And do you think that he would 
have gone thus far, sir?” asked he, 
slowly. 

‘*] am certain of it. The horror 
and disgust he expressed when reciting 
the story were a guarantee for what he 
would have done.” 

** But yet Buonaparte has been a 
dreadful enemy to his race,” said the 
Count. 

** It is not a Condé can right himself 
by a murder,” said I as calmly. 

** How I like that burst of generous 
royalism, young man!” said he, grasp- 
ing my hand and shaking it warmly. 

hat steadfast faith in the honour of 
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a Bourbon is the very heart and soul 
of loyalty !” 

Now, although I was not, so far 
as I knew of, anything of a Royalist— 
the cause had neither my sympathy 
nor my wishes—I did not choose to 
disturb the equanimity of a poor sick 
man by a needless disclaime “, nor in- 
duce a discussion which must be both 
unprofitable and painful. 

‘‘ How did the fellow propose the 
act? had he any accomplices? or was 
he alone 2?” 

“*T believe quite alone.” 

«Of course suborned by England? 
Of that there can be no doubt.” 

** The Prince never said so.” 

«Well, but, it is clear enough, the 
man must have had means; he travelled 
by a very circuitous route ; he had come 
from Hamburg, probably ?” 

**T never heard.” 

‘* He must have done so. The ports 
of Holland, as those of France, would 
have been too dangerous for him. Italy 
is out of the question.’ 

I owned that I had not speculated 
so deeply in the matter. 

** It was strange,” said he, after a 
pause, “that the Duke never men- 
tioned who had introduced the man to 
him.’ 

‘‘He merely called him a valued 
friend.” 

‘‘In other words, the Count D’Ar- 
tois,” said the Count; ‘did it not 
strike you so?” 

I had to confess 
to me to think so. 

«¢ But reflect alittle,” saidhe. ‘Is 
there any other living who could have 
dared to make such a proposal but 
the Count ? Who, but the head of his 
house, could have presumed on such a 
step? No inferior could have had the 
audacity! It must have come from 
one so highly placed, that crime paled 
itself down to a mere measure of expe- 
diency, under the loftiness of the sanc- 
tion. What think you?” 

**T cannot, £ will not think so,” was 


it had not occurred 


my answer. ‘The very indignation of 


the Prince’s rejection refutes the sup- 
position.” 

** What a glorious gift is unsuspect- 
fulness,” said he, feelingly. ‘*I ama 
rich man, and you I believe are not so ; 
and yet, I'd give all my wealth, ay, 
ten times told, not for your vigour of 
health, not for the lightness of your 
heart, nor the elasticity of your spirits, 
but for that one small quality, defect 
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though it be, that makes you trustful 
and credulous.” 

I believe I would just as soon that 
the old gentleman had thought fit to 
compliment me upon any other quality. 
Of all my acquisitions, there was not 
one I was so vain of as my knowledge 
of life and character. I had seen, as 
I thought, so much of life! I had 


peeped at all ranks and conditions of 


men, and it was rather hard to find an 
old country gentleman, a “Seigneur 
de Village,” calling me credulous and 
unsuspecting ! 

I was much more pleased when he 
told the Curé that a supper was ready 
for us in the adjoining room, at which 
he begged we would excuse his absence; 
and truly a most admirable little meal 
it was, and served with great elegance. 

«©The Count expects you to stop 
here ; there is a chamber prepared for 
you,” said the Curé as we took our 
seats at table. ‘He has evidently 
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taken a fancy to you. I thought, in- 
deed I was quite certain, he would. 
Who can tell what good fortune this 
chance meeting may lead to, Monsieur 
Maurice! A votre sante, mon cher !” 
cried he, as he clinked his champagne 
glass against mine, and I at last began 
to think that destiny was about to smile 
on me. 

‘** You should see his Chateau in the 
Ardéche ; this is nothing to it! There 
is a forest, too, of native oak, and a 
* Chasse’ such as royalty never owned!” 

Mine were delightful dreams that 
night ; but I was sorely disappointed 
on waking to find that Laura was not 
riding at my side through a forest-alley, 
while a crowd of “ Piqueurs” and hunts- 
men galloped to and fro, making the 
air vibrate with their joyous bugles. 
Still, I opened my eyes in a richly-fur- 
nished chamber, and a Jaques handed 
me my coffee on a silver stand, and in 
a cup of costliest Sevres. 





WARM WATER versus COLD; OR, 


A VISIT TO WARMBRUNN IN PRUSSIAN AND 


GRZEFENBERG IN AUSTRIAN SILESIA. 


IN TWO PARTS—PART I. 


In a recent tour through that portion 
of the mountain chain separating Si- 
Jesia from Bohemia, called the Riesenge- 
birge, or Giant Mountains,” my wan- 
derings led me through these striking 
and somewhat peculiar highlands, so 
rarely explored by Englishmen on ac- 
count of their remoteness from our 
beaten tracks ; and descending into the 
Vale of Hirschberg, which showed so 
gloriously from the mountain heights 
above, had a peep “en passant” at the 
baths of Warmbrunn, which have a 
high repute in Silesia and the imme- 
diately surrounding countries. Thence 
I passed over the varied and charming 
scenery which intervenes between the 
last-named place and Silesian Freiburg, 
where, taking ‘the Rail,” I reached 
Breslau and Neisse without fatigue in 
a few hours’ run, and made out the 
remaining distance to Grifeuberg and 
the far-famed “ original water doctor” 
in the best way I could. 

In the following pages it is my inten- 
tion to describe, as well at least as may 
be done in a hasty glance, what is the 


actual state of the ‘‘ water cure” there ; 
what its progress and popularity in that 
very place where it is generally sup- 
posed to have had its birth; and where, 
at any rate, it has been brought up to 
its present state of maturity, and that, 
amidst many difficulties and heavy dis- 
couragements. We shall thus be en- 
abled to give a ‘‘local habitation” in 
our memory to a spot which is now 
so celebrated, and in so many mouths 
in various corners of the world; though 
thirty years ago so inconsiderable 
in size and importance was it, as 
scarcely to be met with in any map— 
a change solely ascribable to the energy 
of one individual, and he almost an 
uneducated peasant, and to the un- 
limited devotion of his powers to one 
idea—the omnipotence of water in the 
cure of disease. The amazingly general 
acceptance which his treatment of all 
the common disorders by which man 
is afflicted has met with from the non- 
professional part of the public in Ger- 
many, as well as the almost unexampled 
rapidity with which this potent but 
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two-edged remedy has propagated it- 
self over all Europe and parts of Ame- 
rica, naturally renders a pilgrimage to 
the common birth-place of the inventor 
and the invention a matter of some in- 
terest. 

At Herrmannsdorf, or Hermsdorf, as 
it is more ‘usually named, close to the 
castle of Kynast, at the base and near 
the centre of the Riesengebirge, stands 
here a large superannuated, unsightly 
residence of the Schaffgotsch family, 
now occupied by some of their agents 
or retainers. In this there was for- 
merly a valuable library of upwards of 
forty thousand volumes; these, along 
with a collection of coins, specimens of 
natural history, old armour, and some 
pictures, were removed about fifteen 
years ago to Warmbrunn, and placed 
in ‘*the Probstei Gebaude”—a secu- 
larized conventual building of the Cis- 
tercian order, subordinate to the old 
monastery of Griissau, and the whole 
has been thrown open, with the great- 
est liberality on the part of the noble 
proprietor, gratuitously to the public. 

A drive of three miles over a very 
level piece of country brought me and 
my companion, a celebrated Prussian 
divine, out on his holiday excursions, 
toWarmbrunn. It is a cheerful, airy- 
looking market-town, of about three 
thousand inhabitants, and one of the 
most frequented baths in this quarter 
of Germany. The inns and lodging- 
houses are very respectable-looking. 
«¢ The Black Eagle,” where we stopped, 
is an excellent inn, and we had no 
reason to complain of its charges, 
though it has the reputation amongst 
Germans of being expensive, and, per- 
haps, may be so in ‘the season.” 
*¢The Prussian Hotel,” a little further 
on in the same street, seems a newer 
house, and, from its greater height, 
has loftier and finer apartments. Be- 
tween these two principal hotels, but 
on the opposite side of the way, and 
just over against the post-office, stands 
the residence of Count Schaffgotsch, 
the proprietor of the town and baths, 
as well as of the country for many a 
mile around. 

**The Schloss,” or castle, as it is 
called, is a large, oblong, solid-looking 
pile of building, making no pretensions 
to architectural effect. A previous 
acquaintance with its occupant led to 
my seeing its interior. In magnitude 
and accommodation it exceeds the pa- 
laces of some reigning German princes, 


and has pleasant gardens, on a small 
scale, in the rere, to which the public 
have admission. 

The number of persons who frequent 
the baths here annually is still above 
2,000; thirty years ago the number 
was nearly double. ‘The water is a 
warm * sulphuretted saline,” contain- 
ing a very small quantity of sulphurous 
impregnation, with a very little glauber 
and common salt, carbonate of soda, 
muriate of ammonia, a minute fraction 
of iron, and some other less important 
ingredients; its temperature, which is 
just about blood heat, seems its ‘‘strong 
point,” as, in respect to its chemi- 
cal composition, it must be reckoned 
amongst the weaker mineral waters. 
It is used, however, with great advan- 
tage in chronic rheumatism, scrofula, 
and dyspeptic affections, and would 
probably succeed, if long enough con- 
tinued, in removing many forms of 
cutaneous eruptions which require a 
soothing treatment. The style of tak- 
ing these baths is much the same social 
one as prevails in our own good city of 
Bath :—a number of persons, dressed 
in a light bathing costume, occupy 
simultaneously the large stone cistern 
forming the floor of a lofty dome-shaped 
apartment, and they spend the period 
prescribed to each, in walking about, 
or sitting on the circular seat which 
runs around it, up to their chins in 
water—a kind of “re-union” which 
some persons, and the author of ** Hum- 
phrey Clinker,” if I remember rightly, 
amongst the number, have thought 
proper to be very merry upon; though 
why it should be considered more lu- 
dicrous for human beings, with so good 
an object as the recovery of health in 
view, to meet together for half an hour 
in water than in the atmospheric fluid, 
as they usually do without remark, 
it would be hard to give any very ra- 
tional explanation. 

Of these baths there are two principal 
ones, ‘the Count’s,” and “the Pro- 
vost’s,” but both now belong to Count 
Schaffgotsch, who purchased the latter 
when the monastery to which it apper- 
tained was suppressed. 

Bathing is a very early as well as an 
earnest business here, or it could never 
be got through with in a day of only 
twenty-four hours, when the space for 
bathing in is so very limited, and the 
patients who use the remedy are so nu- 
merous. The gentlemen accordingly 
commence operations at four o’clock in 
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the morning, remain masters of the 
bath till six, when they resign the use 
of the aquatic apartments to the ladies 
for a couple of hours; an inferior class 
of patients, who pay a smaller sum 
weekly than the former, next take 
their turn for an hour. The water is 
then partially run off during the hours 
of dining, to maintain its purity. At 
two o'clock the gentlemen are again in 
the ascendancy for two hours; then 
the ladies again; and finally, the 
*‘burgher class” as before, and, on ope- 
rations being closed for the evening, 
the water is again allowed in part to 
flow off. 

The very poor patients used to suc- 
ceed, I believe, to the use of the bath 
at a late period of the day, when all 
the other classes had already done with 
it ; but not long since a bath has been 
built specially ‘for themselves, and a 
small hospital, moreover, arranged for 
them, at the expense of the noble fa- 
mily who own both the town and 
baths, where, when they come with 
proper attestations, they are maintain- 
ed during their treatment free of all 
expense. 

The water of the baths is perpetually 
running in and out all the time of its 
being used, so as to preserve, along 
with the partial emptying already al- 
luded to, a fair degree of purity, by 
the constant removal and renewal of 
the surface water; and the whole body 
of water is changed completely every 
Sunday, and the cistern carefully 
cleansed out. The water, which springs 
up through a fissure in the granite 
rock, is not abundant enough to allow 
of a daily renewal, much less of sepa- 
rate baths for each individual. There 
are Russian baths in another building 
for such persons as are supposed to 
require them; and all the usual ap- 
pliances for ‘‘the douche” bath as 
usually met with at other German 
watering-places. 

No person is admitted to ‘the Social 
Bath” till he or she has undergone pre- 
liminary lustration in a solitary warm 
bath of the ordinary construction. The 
terms for the baths are cheap, as com- 
pared with most others in Germany ; 
those of the first class costing not quite 
a shilling daily. 

The invalid here finds ample op- 
portunity for easy pedestrian or car- 
riage exercise, in consequence of the 
levelness and goodness of the roads 
around the town, not to speak of the 
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great alley of old trees, where the 
guests promenade morning and even- 
ing, at eleven and six o’clock, close to 
which are numerous temporary, but 
tempting shops, for promoting the cir- 
culation of money, and the transfer 
of superfluous wealth. It would, in- 
deed, be a subject of curious statistical 
investigation to ascertain the amount 
of articles of luxury disposed of yearly 
in all the German baths taken collec. 
tively, a great proportion of which 
would probably never have been even 
thought of, much less purchased, but 
for the superabundant leisure of those 
annual lounging-places, and the spe- 
cial purse laid up for them during the 
rest of the year, and all of which is 
destined, without any mental reser- 
vation whatever, on the part of the 
ladies at least, to be spent at them. 
German industry, on the part of the 
productive classes, certainly benefits 
amazingly by this almost universal 
summer migration, or ‘ Herbst-reise,” 
as they themselves call it, performed 
to the innumerable watering-places, 
for health or pleasure, by persons of 
the middle and upper rank; in short, 
by all who are in easy circumstances, 
and able to make the move. 

Near the alley are also the pleasure- 
grounds attached to the Schloss, as 
well as the theatre, ball-room, public 
dinner-rooms, and promenade; but 
happily no apartments for gambling 
exist, as this exciting and discredit- 
able occupation is not fostered, or 
even tolerated here. 

There is a singular anomaly in Ger- 
man politeness observable at Warm- 
brunn, namely, where gentlemen salute 
each other, or even ladies, on the pro- 
menade, the hat—which is in such per- 
petual motion, to the manifest benektt of 
the hatters, in other parts of Germany 
—here remains a fixture, a habit which 
has, probably, been introduced and 
established by the physicians of the 
place on sanitary principles, or from 
a dread of catching cold by the fre- 
quent exposure of the head, after the 
use of these warm sulphurous waters, 
internally or externally ; for they are 
drank as well as bathed in, though the 
former less frequently. 

The situation of Warmbrunn is one 
of the most open and airy of all the 
German baths I have visited, consider- 
ably upwards of twenty in number. 
The valley is more than a thousand 
feet above sea level, and the exposure 
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is as free on most sides, and nearly as 
accessible to fresh breezes from every 
quarter of the compass, as if it were 
built in an unbounded plain. Tep- 
litz, in Bohemia, is almost the only 
other bath that could pretend to rival 
it, at once in respect to free circula- 
tion of air, and extent of prospect; 
but the lofty and impressive moun- 
tain-range in the back-ground here, 
seen as we saw iton the evening of 
our arrival—its deep blue tints, con- 
trasting with the glow of sunset in the 
sky and on the opposite hills, together 
with the unobstructed circulation of 
air in the immediate neighbourhood, 
and for miles around—made us award 
to Warmbrunn the palm for combined 
beauty and healthfulness of site over 
that and every other competitor. In- 
deed, the view of the Riesengebirge, 
as seen from the end of the great 
alley, at the distance of not quite three 
leagues, is a very tonic in itself; and 
the consciousness of the pure, cool air, 
ever sliding down from their summits 
into the vale beneath, must have a 
most invigorating influence on the 
nervous system of the valetudinarian. 
Early next morning we got on to 
Hirschberg, by one of the cheap one- 
horse carriages which ply here. It 
seemed to be our fate always to fall 
upen market days, and we accordingly 
found the old-fashioned little town all 
alive with country people, and had as 
much difficulty of making our way 
through the principal streets as though 
we had been in “ the Strand itself.” 
Hirschberg is surrounded by a wall, 
or imperfect fortification, and still 
reckons seven thousand inhabitants. 
It is mentioned in records so long back 
as the year 1002, and was long one of 
the principal towns in Silesia. It pos- 
sessed up to late in the last century 
a most extensive linen manufacture, 
when the productions of the British, 
or rather of the Irish loom, began to 
displace those of the German in fo- 
reign markets, a change in the current 
of trade which spread great misery 
amongst the lower classes here, and 
therewith a hatred of the English 
name ; for they assert that we sup- 
planted them unfairly by servilely imi- 
tating their mode of doing up the 
webs, enveloping them in similar or- 
naments, and even counterfeiting their 
marks and signatures; and further 
add, that not content with the injury 
ulready inflicted by this furtive pro- 
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ceeding, we at a later period brought 
their good name into discredit by dis- 
honestly mixing up cotton with flax in 
our spurious imitations of their goods, 
thus making the Americans and other 
remaining customers distrust them in 
all their future dealings. It seems, 
however, that latterly the linen ma- 
nufacture has fully participated in the 
general revival of industrial activity 
in Germany since the war; and the 
improvement in machinery, which has 
given it such an impulse with us, be- 
gins to be largely adopted hereabouts 
also. 

The Protestant Church, one of those 
called the ** Gnaden Kirchen,” as being 
bestowed on that communion by Joseph 
I., is a building of some pretension, 
but not in the best taste. The chief 
interest of the town to the tourist con- 
sists, however, not so much in any 
thing that is to be seen within it, as 
in its situation in the centre of a coun- 
try abounding in beautiful excursions 
and splendid views. 

It had been our intention to return 
hence to Dresden by the mountain 
district of the Jser-kamm, Hochstein, 
Flinsberg, &c., by Friedland in Bohe- 
mia, visiting at the last-named place 
the castle which gave his ducal title to 
the great Wallenstein; thence by the 
baths of Liebewerda near Zittau, and 
finally by Herrnhut—one of the very 
earliest of the establishments of the 
Moravian Brotherhood—and so by 
railroad home. But the unsettled 
state of the weather, and the extensive 
prevalence of cholera in the villages 
near Zittau, determined us to postpone 
this little tour to some more favourable 
juncture, and to terminate our moun- 
tain-wanderings here for the present. 
Accordingly, I took leave of my agree- 
able and intelligent Prussian fellow- 
traveller at Hirschberg, he going by 
coach northwards to rejoin the railway 
at Gorlitz, whilst I took my seat in 
another coach which goes eastward to 
Friburg, and which starting about ten 
o’clock in the morning, would carry 
me so far on my way towards Breslau, 
and in time for the evening train to 
that city. From Breslau it was my 
intention immediately to pass on to 
Griifenberg, and so gratify, as already 
mentioned, a long-cherished wish of 
visiting the cradle of “the water-cure,” 
which lies about seventy miles farther 
south. On the map, indeed, this will 
appear a very circuitous route; und 
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it might seem that the direct one from 
Friburg, through the ‘County of 
Glatz,” in Lower Silesia, passing 
through Reichenberg and Franken. 
stein, “would have been a saving of 
fifty miles at the least. And so it 
would, in point of absolute distance ; 
but the joint inducements of econom 
and speed, offered by the railway which 
goes as far as Neisse, determined me 
eventually on taking the other route, 
= distances being—Friburg to Bres- 
lau, thirty-eight English miles ; forty- 
seven thence to Neisse; and about 
twenty more, partly by an indifferent 
country road, thence to Grifenberg. 

On leaving Hirschberg we passed, a 
short way out of the town, the Cava- 
lierberg, which takes its name from 
some strong works which were thrown 
up there in the war of the Bavarian 
Succession. It rises but a few feet 
above the level of the surrounding 
country, and is now laid out in plea 
sure grounds; and on account & its 
walks, coffee-house, and club, is the 
favourite resort of the townspeople. 
Quite on the opposite side lies the 
Helicon-berg, with a small temple in 
honour of Frederick the Great. 

At Erdmansdorf, about five miles 
from Hirschberg, we came upon a 
great linen mill, with its tall chimney 
sending up in these beautiful regions a 
volume of dense smoke which would 
have done credit to a Manchester 
“shaft,” and which we had previously 
seen distinctly like a great black plume 
from the summit of the Schnee-koppe. 
The inn here is a very attractive one, 
built in the Swiss style; and close by 
the cheerful village stands a finely-si- 
tuated royal residence, purchased by 
the King of Prussia from General 
Gneisenau—with its singular-looking 
church, and a lofty “campanile” near 
it of very peculiar architecture, and 
commanding an extensive view of all 
the rich country around. 

The Swiss cottages, commencing be- 
yond the further end of the town, are 
inhabited by “the Zillerthal Refu- 
gees,’ 
Prussia, obtained shelter here from 
the religious persetution instituted 
against them by Austria and the Ro- 
man Catholic priesthood in that part 
of the Tyrol, in the year 1838. ‘The 
district appropriated to them runs 
hence in a 8. W. direction towards Sie. 
dorf. These same Tyrolese colonists 
are, I was sorry to hear, in bad repute 
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hereabouts—how justly I know not— 
as indolent and dirty in their habits ; 
and their costume, from the little I saw 
of it, certainly struck me as being much 
more slovenly and sombre than what 
one meets with generally in the smiling 
Tyrolese valley from which they come; 
the picturesque hat, jaunty —e and 
smartly-embroidered belt, have mani- 
festly degenerated sadly on Silesian 
ground. 

At the foot of the twin summits of 
the conical-shaped Falkenberg, about 
four miles E.N.E. of Goodmansdorf, 
lies Fischbach, the property of Prince 
William of Prussia, uncle of the pre- 
sent King. The castle, which has 
been extensively repaired and altered 
to accommodate it to modern require- 
ments, was originally in possession of 
the Knights Templar, and passed sub- 
se quently into that of the Schaffgotsch 
family. It lies buried in the luxuriant 
woods at the base of the picturesquely 
formed hill just mentioned. ‘I'wo 
eastern cannons, presented by our 
Queen to the late Prince Waldemar, 
son of Prince William, in memory of 
his gallant volunteered participation 
in Lord Hardinge’s desperate cam- 
paign in India against the Sikhs, are 
to have a perpetual place by the portal 
of the castle. 

Between Erdmannsdorf and Schmie- 
deberg, a short way to the east of the 
road, lies the handsome park of Buch- 
wald, abounding in beautiful views ; an 
additional proof how highly the Prus- 
sian nobility estimate this picturesque 
country, and how eagerly they avail 
themselves of it for their summer resi- 
dences. ‘Thus, likewise, to the north- 
east of Schmiedeberg, there is another 
fine park called the Ruheberg g, belong- 
ing to the Princess Czartoryski, who 
is “by birth one of the Prussian royal 
family. 

That our language is a favourite 
study even in this remote part of Ger- 
many, 1 had reason to conclude from 
the fact, that of my four companions 
in the coach, three were well acquaint- 
ed with English. One of them, an 
intelligent, agreeable, and well-in- 
formed girl, possessed a very considera- 
ble knowledge of our literature. She 
had just before, and for the first time, 

vasually met with ‘“ Rule Britannia,” 
and, in extreme delight with its spirit 
of freedom and its poetry, hastily 
copied it out on a scrap of blotting 
paper, the only morsel she could lay 
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her hands on at the moment. Draw- 
ing this timidly from her reticule she 
requested me to say whether it was 
correctly transcribed ; and never did 
I feel the beauty and energy of this 
truly national poem more strongly than 
when thus reading it aloud in this dis- 
tracted land, where liberty is so much 
talked of, alternately wished for and 
feared, but so little understood. 
Marshal Haynau’s drubbing by the 
stalwart brewers of London was again 
discussed, and the question mooted as 
towhether Austria would demand satis- 
faction of England for the missing mous- 
tache. ‘ But what could Austria do to 
England |” exclaimed my fair neigh. 
bour with triumphant scorn, for she 
seemed to have a most exalted idea of 
our superiority over a country which 
has only been enabled to maintain its 
sovereignty over its own subjects by 
becoming itself the vassal of Russia. 
Jenny Lind is an unceasing source 
of interest and conversation here as in 
other parts of Germany. Her early 
professional fortunes were singular 
enough. When first she attempted to 
appear as a public singer, it was found 
that her education had been imperfect, 
and even in a wrong direction altoge- 
ther. Having magnanimously resolved 
to recommence it all again from the 
very rudiments, she had recourse to 
the highest sources of professional im- 
provement in France, the same as had 
grounded Malibran’s celebrity ; and 
having at length become a really ac- 
complished artiste, presented herself 
before a Dresden tribunal. But again 
she was destined to disappointment, 
being coldly received by this prover- 
bially apathetic audience; whilst the 
theatre director, Baron Von L . 
even went so far as to recommend her, 
with the most humiliating display of 
condescension and sympathy, to with- 
draw to some more limited field of am- 
bition—to some of the smaller provin- 
cial towns and second-rate theatres ; 
and she was told that her voice, her 
manner, her appearance, her tout en- 
semble, in short, were quite unfitted to 
a capital! Thus dispirited, and almost 
hopeless, she betook herself to Berlin, 
but here the tide of fortune turned at 
once. She made quite a furore on her 
first appearance, and her success was 
sealed from that moment forth and for 
ever. Our Dresdeners would now fain 
have engaged her ; but it was too late; 
and she would never even sing on a 
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passing visit to the Saxon capital, in 
the progress of her German triumphs— 
till last year, when the King is said to 
have sent her a special embassy, and 
induced her to give concerts at Dres- 
den. But still the old mal-apropos 
spirit seemed to reign there; and she 
was not a little annoyed by the unto- 
ward arrangement made for her recep- 
tion. She was placed at a formidable 
distance from the audience, and left 
there in an uncomfortable state of iso- 
lation, for every one to stare at her 
in her solitary and unsupported condi- 
tion ; save when, ever and anon, some 
of the court luminaries wandered for a 
moment within her sphere, and deigned 
to exchange a few words with her. How 
different from the empressement and 
enthusiasm with which she was met 
in other parts of Germany, to say 
nothing of the idolatrous devotion of 
England and America—an ordeal, per- 
haps, even more perilous to the perpe- 
tuity of her fame, and to that naiveté 
and inimitable modesty and unaffected 
nature to which so much of her charm 
is owing. 

After Schmeideberg, our attractive 
fellow-traveller left us, to the general 
regret of our little party, and not least 
so to that of an old gentleman whom I 
had set down for a Berlin professor, 
and who, as she was about to descend 
the steps of the carriage, made her a 
very complimentary speech at some 
length on the high degree of pleasure 
she had afforded us all by her agreeable 
society and talented conversation, and 
his own profound regret in particular 
at her departure, a little trait of Ger- 
man travel which shows strikingly on 
how much more friendly and social a 
footing fellow-countrymen here rapidly 
get than is ever the case with us 
English people, by whom such an ora- 
tion, made to a young person whom 
one had never seen before, would be 
considered a very ill-judged intrusion, 
if not, indeed, a downright insult; but 
here, obviously, no such construction 
was put upon it; it seemed quite en 
régle, and was not pronounced till the 
egy lady was already within sight of 

er father’s house. 

From Schmiedeberg to Landshut is 
about nine miles, the road passing over 
a very high and steep hill—a portion 
of the ‘* Landshuter Kamm.” Close 
to the road-side, about halfway up 
the ascent, stands a noble old beech 
tree in admirable preservation; though 
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from ancient leases And grants, in 
which it is mentioned as a well-known 
boundary, it must have seen upwards 
of six hundred years! Immediately 
opposite to it is a little rustic ‘* Res- 
taurateur,” where the passengers usu- 
ally pick up something in the way of 
refreshment, as the six weary horses 
are toiling up the long ascent. A little 
higher up, and a few yards to the north 
of the road, at a spot to which the 
conducteur led me, we enjoyed a 
magnificent view towards the moun- 
tains and valley we had just left behind. 
About a mile and a-half to the left 
of the road are the Friesensteine, by 
mounting to which rocky masses one 
may have a very extensive prospect, 
both towards the Riesengebirge in the 
west, and towards the ‘*Glatzer-Hoch- 
land” in the south-east. This same 
conducteur was, by the way, a very su- 

erior sort of man to most of those in 
his station, and had turned his spare 
time in the solitary coupé to good ac- 
count, and cultivated his mind by ex- 
tensive and, to judge from his conver- 
sation, well-selected reading. Many 
of our best authors were known to him 
by translation, and his views of the 
politics and prospects of Germany were 
enlarged and just ; and withal, very 
liberal, though he was a servant of the 
state. His son, he told me, influenced 
by the present widely spread maritime 
yearnings of young Germany, was re- 
solved to go to sea; and he, the father, 
was anxious to get him, if possible, into 
the British navy, or at least aboard a 
British ship of some kind or other; 
both because the pay was fully double 
what it is in German vessels, and also 
as the business was likely to be more 
thoroughly learned. It is curious to 
find people so far inland, and who have 
never even seen a large vessel in their 
whole life, thus dreaming about a 
national marine, and struggling, each 
in his own small way, to realize it. 

On the steep and rough descent of 
the road on the other side of the small 
village of Hochwald, and where the 
jolts and jars of the coach gave us an 
ominous presentiment of the old vehicle 
going to pieces or overturning on the 
Instant, we were told that it was 
just here that the late Prince of Orleans, 
when on his German tour, was overset. 
The snow was lying deep at the time. 
The postilion had a leg broken by 
the accident, and got a pension from 
the family afterwards, which, to their 
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honour, still continues to be paid to 
him, notwithstanding their own more 
recent calamities. 

Landshut, which lies in the valley 
beneath, appeared a very dull and dirty 
looking old place; and, in the shower 
which was just falling, smelt very ill to 
boot. From its inefficient sewerage it 
seemed particularly well adapted for 
the propagation of cholera, a disease 
from which it had recently been suffer- 
ing heavily, and was only now recover- 
ing. An old lady, who got into the 
coach here, gave us a fearful picture 
of its ravages near her home, and how 
the strong farmer and healthy country 
girl were often struck down by it im. 
mediately on their return from the 
fields, and expired within an incredibly 
brief space of time, just as if poisoned. 
In fact, in the villages in this high 
and apparently healthy hilly country, 
this dreadful malady seems to rage 
with quite as much intensity, and with 
as mysterious a mode of progression as 
it manifests in crowded cities; sparing 
neither age, sex, nor condition. Even 
very young children are amongst its 
frequent victims. It is, however, very 
generally considered here, as with us 
also, to be in but a low degree, and 
only under exceptionable cases, con- 
tagious ; peculiarities of air and of 
locality, in connexion with individual 
predisposition, being looked to as its 
chief determining causes. In other 
words, they are as much in the dark 
about its nature and progress as we are 
ourselves, and are equally unable to 
stem its march, or to modify its fa. 
tality. 

The far-famed rocks of Adersbach 
can be very readily come at from Land- 
shut, the whole intervening distance 
being only about sixteen milesanda half. 
The road passes first through Grussau, 
the great Cistercian monastery already 
alluded to, in connexion with Warm. 
brunn, and which was secularised in 
the year 1810. The organ, which is 
still in its church, is said to be the 
largest to be met with in all Silesia. 
It was in the church here that the 
ancient Dukes of Schweidnitz were 
buried. ‘The next and last place of 
any size on that route is Schomberg, 
about six miles further, a neat little 
town of some two thousand inhabitants, 
and equally celebrated for its linens 
and its sausages! It is situated just 
within the Bohemian frontier and about 
six miles short of Adersbach. 
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Our present route, however, trom 
Landshut to Freiburg, lay more di- 
rectly eastward, and though not defi- 
cient in interest in itself, yet was it 
generally so decidedly inferior to what 
we had left behind us, that it neces- 
sarily appeared tame by comparison. 
In about seven hours from the time we 
had started in the morning, we had 
reached the town last named, but had 
still nearly two hours to wait ere the 
train for Breslau was ready to proceed. 

Our rapid transit to Breslau was 
productive of no event w orthy of no- 
tice. ‘* The White Eagle” is an ex- 
cellent house, and “ the Swan” I 
believe no way inferior to it. Early 
the next morning I started by rail- 
way for Brieg, which was reached 
in about an hour and a half, and 
immediately changed to the branch 
line for Neisse. "The country about 
Breslau being, it will be remembered, 
extremely flat, and the soil in many 
parts very light and sandy, looks like 
the bottom of some antediluvian sea or 
great inland lake. ‘This dead level 
continues many a weary mile to the 
eastward, into the very heart of Po- 
land; on the westward, as far as 
the Zopten-berg and other outliers of 
the Sudetes; northwards, as far as 
eye can reach; and accompanied us 
to the southward for some forty miles, 
or the greater part of the way towards 
Neisse. At this last-named place the 
luxuries of steam travelling come to 
an end, and we are handed over to 
the jog-trot of the lumbering “ lang- 
kutscher,” and the ‘* ups and downs ” 
of an undulating country. 

The large, nay e »ndless looking corn 
fields near the capital of Silesia, are 
quite oppressive in their monotony, 
being seldom broken by any variety, 
save an occasional patch ot tobacco 
ground, or rarely occurring 
** green crop,” for the use of man or 
beast. A tree is in most parts of the 
route quite a curiosity, and hedge 
rows, of course, unknown ; ; indeed, the 
latter are scarcely to be seen in any 
part of Germany, except in Holstein 
and some of the adjacent districts, 
Cottages there are none, and one won- 
ders where hands are got to cultivate 
such tracts; and yet, very well culti- 
vated they seem to be, although towns 
and villages present themselves only 
at very considerable distances, even as 
it appears to the steam-traveller in his 
seven-league boots, 
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It makes one melancholy to learn 
that the day labourers, even near this 
great city, get but from three to five 
groschen a day; that is from about 
threepence-halfpenny to sixpence of 
our money ; and in the late troubles, 
in which the discontented population 
of this district had their share, this 
lowness of wages was one of the osten- 
sible grievances which the peasantry 
foolishly hoped to get redressed ; just 
as if the rate of w: ages could be fore ibly 
and permanently “Taised without the 
risk of rendering the agriculturalists 
here incapable ot competing with the 
corn growers and exporters of other 
ne ighbouring countries. The sour, 
ble ackish looking rye bread, on which 
the labouring c lasses in great part de- 
pend for their nourishment, i is, unhap- 
pily, dear enough in proportion to their 
earnings, seven pounds costing about 
sixpence of our money, and would 
probably be dearer still in the Silesian 

capital, but that large quantities are 
baked in the neighbouring villages, 
and exposed in the market for sale. 
W heaten bread, of the finer sorts, seems 
little cheaper than in England now. 
The landlords themselves are, in many 
cases, in an impoverished condition, 
working on borrowed money, and to 
judge from their own representations, 
in sundry pamphlets which have re- 
cently appeared, oppressed with tax- 
ation ; so that under all these cireum- 
stances, it seems in the highest degree 
improbable that the wages of the day 
labourer can soon undergo any con- 
siderable augmentation. _ 

A very witty, but eccentric old lady, 
who was my “ vis-a-vis” in the steam 
carriage, gave me a most depreciating 
account of the society of Breslau, in 
comparison with that in Berlin, where 
she had previously resided, and de- 
scanted at great length on the total 
want of public spirit, as well as of 
chivalrous feeling and delicacy towards 
the fair sex, and of common civility 
in the public offices and in the treat- 
ment of strangers. But her testimony 
1 telt must be taken with an abatement, 
as she seemed to have been thoroughly 
soured by misfortune, without having 
experienced any of the better and more 
soitening influences of affliction. She 
had long come to the conclusion that 
mankind was radically and hopelessly 
bad, and in proof of her position, ad- 
duced the wicked combinations recently 
made against the long oppressed, but 
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high-spirited Holsteiners, the perfi- 
dious encouragement they had received 
to continue their struggle, and the 
bootless massacres to which the want 
of fair dealing in their fickle allies 
had given rise. She had, indeed, but 
too much eause to curse this unhappy 
war, and Germany’s unjust and un- 
steady participation in it, having lost 
therein a son, to whom she was greatly 
attached. He had volunteered out 
of the Prussian guard into the service 
of Holstein and liberty, snd been shot 
dead very shortly after his joining, in 
a night patrol. 

She had been to Holstein to visit the 
spot where he lay buried, and to bring 
back a little earth from his grave! His 
loss was the more severely felt, as she 
had very shortly before been deprived 
by death of another son in early man- 
hood in Paris, far away from all his 
friends; and her only daughter was 
as good as lost to her, too, having 
expatriated herself for ever. She had 
been a distinguished artiste in Ber- 
lin, and had recently relinquished a 
match, which was in many respects a& 
desirable one, with a widower of noble 
station, through the fear of undertak- 
ing the management of a family of chil- 
dren not her own. Hi: aving fe ullen into 
a state of unutterable disgust with the 
political and social prospects of Ger- 
many, with the reactionary and retro- 
grade movement, and the daily fading 
hopes of liberty, she had joined a society 

of colonists for America, and was at this 
moment maintaining herself by her art 
in New York, till such time as a suitable 
settlement could be fixed on by her 
companions in exile, where the whole 
party could sit down together, mutu- 
ally assist each other in their strug- 
gles in the new country, and retain the 
luxury of speaking their native lan- 
guage. 
my communicative fellow-traveller end 
here. She had a husband, who was an 
extremely delicate old man, and who 
could only be kept alive by a yearly 
visit to the Baths ; for there is a singu- 
lar idea prevalent in this country in 
regard to some of the more influential, 
or at least more highly prized of the 
German waters, such as that of Bad- 


Gastein, for example, namely, that if 


taken for one season with advantage, 
the visit must be annually followed Ups 
or death will speedily ensue in forfeit 
of the omission! If this theory have 
any truth in it, one should think well 
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over the matter ere taking the first 
plunge! 

The tale of woe briefly alluded to 
above is but a sample of the suffering 
which falls daily under one’s notice just 
now in Germany. The outbreak of 
1848 has hitherto borne nought but 
bitter fruit, not merely in impaired re- 
sources and greatly increased taxation, 
but in the irreparable loss of valued 
friends and relatives. 

It is wonderful what a number of 
families, in various parts of Germany, 
has been thrown into mourning by this 
deplorable war in the Duchies alone ; 
for, young men of all ranks, and from 
all parts ‘of Northern Germany more 
especially, were drawn into its vortex, 
as well by the generous feeling of youth 
for the oppressed, and sy mpathy with 
the brave, as by the enthusiastic belief 
that their devotion to the cause of the 
Holsteiners was identical with that to 
their common ‘** fatherland,” and that 
if they could but bring it to a success- 
ful termination, the y ‘would be adding 
incalculably to the wealth and resources 
of Germany, and securing, at the same 
time, from the threatened grasp of 
Russia, such an extent of sea-coast as 
must tend amazingly to promote Ger- 
man commerce, as well as to facili- 

tate the establishment of the intensely 
longed for German marine. 

We, reserved islanders, complain 
occasionally of the undue curiosity of 
our continental neighbours, and its 
incessant outbreak at the expense of 
strangers. If, however, they be prone 
to question others, they are, it must be 
admitted, at least equally ready to 
confide their own history; and if the 
formidable list of interrogations which 
they sometimes deal in be not altoge- 
ther referrible to a wish to show a 
kindly ey: with such of their 
fellow-creatures as are — thrown 
into their company, yet surely this 
spontaneous communicativ eness of their 
own aflairs, and even of their dearest 
interests and deepest feelings, to an 
utter stranger, as in the above instance, 
shows sufliciently that there cannot be 
a particle of intended rudeness or mere 
selfish obtrusiveness in the questions 
to which they occasionally subject us 
on a first acquaintance. 

An anecdote told me by the same 
old lady of the manner in which she 
got her husband reinstated in his post 
of paymaster to his regiment, throws 
curious light on the way such appoint. 
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ments were decided in Prussia in the 
old time, and shows what could be ef- 
fected in those days with the higher 
powers by a resolute will and a good 
address. After the ‘* War of the Li- 
beration,” in which her husband had 
been badly wounded, had come to a 
termination, considerable reductions, 
of course, took place, and it was his 
misfortune, along with many others, 
to be deprived of his post, and cast 
adrift in delicate health and with very 
inadequate means; but his energetic 
and devoted helpmate had no idea of 
tamely submitting to see the man who 
was so dear to her, and who had shed 
his blood so recently for “king and 
fatherland,” quietly left to starve, and 
forthwith she resolved to leave no stone 
unturned till she got him reinstated. 
Accordingly, she petitioned the mi- 
nister of the day most perseveringly 
for the restitution of his employment, 
but without effect. Nothing daunted, 
she set out herself alone to the capital, 
determined to have an interview with 
majesty itself ere she would acquiesce 
in the judgment of the case as final. 
To obtain her end she set about the 
affair in a very practical manner, by 
putting at once into the hand of an at- 
tendant in the palace seventeen Louis 
d’ors, on the condition that he should 
immediately procure her an oppor- 
tunity of a private interview with 
the king, without the mediation or 
knowledge of the minister; and, ac- 
cordingly, just as his majesty was about 
to leave his chamber, she was planted 
outside the door, which was left by the 
domestic purposely a little ajar, and 
she gradually pushed it wider open 
herself, little by little, till the king’s 
attention was, at length, attracted 
thereby. Observing a lady waiting 
without, he gr aciously commanded 
her to advance and tell her business, 
when she spoke with so much effect, 
that his majesty signed an order on the 
spot for her husband’s immediate re- 
appointment, and thus sent her away 
avery happy woman, and not a little 
proed of having outwitted the minister. 
This clever but ecce ntric dame as- 
sured me that she had lately, in a state 
of disgust and exasperation with the 
state of Prussian affairs, which she 
conceived to be wretchedly mismanaged 
by the government, written a letter of 
remonstrance, with her own hand, to 
the most prudent as well as talented 
of the present ministers, Manteuffel, 
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showing him that if he and his col- 
leagues did not look sharp, and take 
larger and more decided measures, the 
whole country would be lost—Prussia, 
Germany, and all ; that they would be 
trampled under the feet of Russia and 
France, and eventually parcelled out 
between them, and have a fate in all 
points as fearful as that of Poland! 
And to insure the more attention to 
her volunteered epistle, she had sent 
it in company with a present, to the 
aforesaid public functionary,of a splen- 
didly chased cigar-case of silver gilt, 
with some of the martial exploits of 
the great Frederick admirably repre- 
sented thereon, in order to remind him 
of what Prussia had once been capa- 
ple, and what it might yet effect under 
good leading. ‘And only think of 
it,” she exclaimed, with an expression 
of concentrated contempt in her face, 
«the shabby fellow never even conde- 
scended to acknowledge my letter! 
It would not have been so in France— 
they have, at least, more gallantry, if 
not more honesty, there!” In short, 
so much energy and decision of man- 
ner, and so lively political interests in 
a person of her age and sex, struck 
me as a singular phenomenon, and es- 
pecially in a German, and one who had 
gone through so much afiliction, and 
been subject to those depressing influ- 
ences which generally induce an indif- 
ference to public events. » 

Neisse, where the branch railway 
terminates, a Prussian fortress of pe- 
culiar importance just at present, when 
the Austrians have been concentrating 
in such force in these quarters, is 
a town of about 13,000 inhabitants, 
with something of an air of antiquity 
about it. It lies low, and suffered se- 
verely by cholera not long ago, just 
about the time when the disease was 
also prevalent in Breslau. Ague, or 
“the cold fever,” as they “call it 
here, was very rife recently ; the gar- 
rison suffering heavily by it. They 
fancy it arises : from the bad quality of 
the ‘drinking water, though its real 
origin much more probably" consists in 
the liability of the low grounds around 
the town to be overflowed by the 
Neisse, a river of respectable size, 
which flows under its walls. 

The railway hour of arrival at Neisse 
not harmonising with that of the de- 
parture of the coach for Griifenberg, 
rather than lose the whole day in wait- 
ing for it, I took a one-horse carriage 
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to the last-named place. The distance 
is a little above twenty miles, which 
we accomplished in about five hours, 
one of which was consumed in bating 
the horse and resting at Ziegenhals, 
in one of the most desolate and anti- 
quated of inns. Just beyond this very 
dead-looking little country town the 
hilly district commences; and on en- 
tering the Moravian, or, to speak more 
accurately, the Austrian-Silesian ter- 
ritory, near Nicolasdorf, the excellent 
«* Chaussée” terminates. We had held 
by it hitherto, even at the expense of 
making a very considerable round ; as 
the more direct road is not only very 
hilly, but in bad order. The village 
of Nicolasdorf, like most others in hilly 
regions, is a great straggler; its single 
street that which follows the windings 
of the valley for near a mile, being 
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made up of houses lying somewhat 
apart, divided from one another by 
gardens and paddocks. The officer of 
the frontier, on my entering the Aus- 
trian territory, proved, to my agreeable 
surprise, very civil, giving no trouble 
either about my passport or knapsack 
as soon as he learned that I was bound 
for Griifenberg, and speedily about to 
return. It has seemed to me, indeed, 
sometimes as if the guardians of the 
frontiers in the neighbourhood of cele- 
brated baths had special orders not to 
hurt the weak nerves of delicate pa- 
tients on their approach to them; or 
rather to do nothing that should tend 
to drive away the crowds of visiters 
with well-stocked purses, whose ex- 
penditure is so beneficial to the coun- 
try people, in the first instance, and to 
the local revenue in the second. 


IRISH RIVERS, NO, VIII.—SPENSER’S STREAMS. 


THE MULLA AND ALLO. 


“ Sometimes, misguided by the tuneful throng; 
I look for streams immortalized in song; 
That lost in silence and oblivion lie, 
Dumb are their fountains, and their channels dry, 
Yet run for ever by the Muses’ skill, 
And in the smooth description murmur still.”—ApDDIsoN, 


In proceeding with our series of Irish 
rivers, we wish to collect a few which, 
having no historic {fame or scenic at- 
traction to entitle them to separate 
notice, yet ought not to be altogether 
overlooked, for they live in deathless 
stanzas. Spenser has not wandered 
along their banks unheedingly. Many 
a tender strain of sweet allegory has 
invested them with renown ; and surely 
no further apology is needed. They 
murmur poetry as they glide along; 
and though the din of contending 
armies may not have startled the echoes 
of their hills, nor the crimsoned tide of 
war mingled with their current, me- 
mories bright and heavenly as those 
which haunted the fugitive Israel in 
his dreams, live in their progress, and 
bid us mark their course. We fear- 
lessly assert that to all lovers of poetry 
these streams, sacred to Spenser, pre- 
sent attractions not to be exceeded by 
the historic annals of the Boyne, or 
the castled crags of the Shackwater. 
For our own part, we do not hesitate to 
express our feelings. We regard the 
man who opens a new world of thought, 


and peoples it with beings of his own 
creation, as a benefactor of the most 
exalted kind — one who, when quit- 
ting this mortal sphere, must be re- 
garded as an universal testator; be- 
queathing to every one a most valu- 
able legacy—leaving behind a store of 
innocent enjoyment, profitable lessons, 
important acquisitions; making sad 
hours gladsome, gloomy visions bright, 
»y mental alchemy ; bringing to every 
true and trusting heart generous emo- 
tions and pure affections. Campbell 
calls poetry “ the eloquence of truth.” 
To a great extent it isso. It has—as 
truth has—a high and sacred mission— 
to act as the minister of religion in 
humanising the passions, in stimulating 
virtue, and repressing vice—in prompt- 
ing glorious deeds, and raising thoughts 
heavenward. And though the man 
who has laboured to this end is no 
longer amongst us, his fame is fresh in 
our hearts, and his home an honoured 
spot, and we feel interested in every 
locality where the steps of one so wise 
and good have ever worn footprints. 
Changes may have occurred in the land 
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where the days crept over him; years 
may have pressed his dwelling to the 
level of the surrounding earth ; the 
mortal remains may be forgotte n in the 
place where his bones were laid ; all the 


subtle and mysterious mechanism of 


mind may have been for ages mingled 
with its kindred clay ; but the progeny 
of the intellect, the offs spring of the 
brain, is not forgotten; they live on 
amid the wreck of ages, imparting vi- 
tality to the objects mentioned in every 

age. We feel this when visiting the 
focalities celebrated by sons of genius ; 
we linger with reverence in every spot 
filled with their renown. And now, dear 


reader—for as a kindred spirit thus we 
greet thee—come to Spenser’s streams; 
and first we ramble along the banks of 
Mulla, fair and bright. This river is 
called Awbeg, or more correctly, Oon- 
beg, the small river, in contradistine- 
tion from the Awmore, the great river, 
known as the Blackwater. It received 
the name of Mulla probably from its 
contiguity to the mountain called Mole, 
Mulla sig gnifyi ing, according to Llhyd, 
the top or summit, and this appe sllation is 
preferred by Spenser. By this he enu- 
merates it among the rivers assembled 
in honour of the spousal of the Med- 
way and the Thames, 


“* Ne thence the Irish rivers absent were, 
Sith no less famous than the rest they be, 
And join in neighbourhood of kingdom near, 
Why should they not likewise in love agree, 
And joy likewise this solemn day to see ? 
They saw it all, and present were in place ; 
Though I them all, according their degree, 
Cannot recount, nor tell their hidden race, 
Nor read the salvage countries through which they pass. 


There was the Liffie rolling down the lea, 

The sandy Slane, the stony Awbrian, 

The spacious Shenan spreading like a sea, 

The pleasant Boyne, the fishy, fruitful Ban. 

Swift Auniduff, which of the Englishman » 
Is called Blackwater, and the Liffar deep, 

Sad Trowis, that once his people overran ; 

Strong Allo tumbling from Slew-logher steep, 

And Mulla mine, W hose waves I whilom taught to weep.* 


The source of the Mulla is in a wild 
and half-reclaimed district, formerly 
called Oirria Barria, from the potent 
race of Barrys, who once held it in their 
sway. In co times it formed the 
barony of Orrery and Kilmore, and 
was ruled by the Earls of Ossory, 
whose chief seat was at Charleville, 
distant a few miles from the plain, 
whence the Mulla forms a continuous 
course. This family gave peers to the 
realm, and statesmen to the sovereign. 
Roger, first Earl of Ossory, filled the 
high office of Lord President of Mun- 
ster during the arduous times of the 
Revolution. In the wars consequent 
on the change of sovereigns, his seat 
at Charleville was burned by a party 
of James the Second’s soldiers. ‘This 
town is now very considerable, and a 
place of much trade. Our distinguished 
countryman, John Anster, LL.D., was 
born here, and some of the scener y of 
the adjacent county, Limerick, “has 
received just celebrity, having called 


* The “ Faerie Queene,” B, iy. c. xi. 


forth the graceful effusions of his rich 
poetic mind. A small rivulet, called the 
Deel, appears at first a branch of the 
infant Mulla, but soon proves to be 
a trivial streamlet running a course of 
its own towards the Shannon, north- 
wards, while the Mulla flows south-east. 
The banks are well fenced here, and 
embanked. Considerable expense was 
incurred, over a hundred years ago, by 
the then Earl of Egmont, in draining and 
planting this bog. His improvements 
are the best and most demonstrative 
evidence of what a judicious outlay can 
effect in Ireland. From a deep and 
dangerous morass, he recovered smiling 
fields and rich pli antations. Using the 
Awbeg as a main drain, he cut smaller 
ones, “allowing a discharge of water 

into it, and thus improved his property 
to a very great extent, and proved 
himself a benefactor to the neighbour- 
ing poor., The family of Percival was 
of great rank and fortune in this coun- 
try. A strong castle formerly stood 
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in the middle of this bog, and from its 
position and great strength, from stone 
and mortar, was deemed impregnable. 
During the fierce conflicts of 1641, 

and the years following, it was 
risoned by Sir Philip Perceval, Bart., 

and defied all assaults. Indeed, no 
commander seemed willing to incur the 
cer tainty of defeat by venturing an at- 
tack ; but whocan resist foul treachery ? 
Thee castle w as impregnable, the defences 
perfect, the stores abundant, the gar- 
rison brave; yet gold had spre ad its 
corrupting influence among a few hire- 


gar- 
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ling wretches; and, a.p., 1645, Smith 
relates,* ‘¢ the castle was at last taken 
by treachery, and the whole garrison 
put to the sword in cold blood, by 
order of the Lord Castleconnell, who 
then commanded the Irish army, con- 
sisting of 5,000 horse and foot, and 
who was an inveterate enemy of Sir 
Philip Perceval, because he had re- 
fused to give him his daughter in mar- 
riage before the war.” 

Burton, a pretty seat which we now 
approach, is thus noticed :— 


“ Hence, not far distant, Burton’s groves appear, 
Where pines and elms, in artful order, rear ; 
Where wand’ring eyes, with secret pleasure, gaze ; 
Where bow’rs, and lawns, and crystal rills amaze ; 
Where sylvan gods disport the live-long day, 
And wanton fairies dance the night away.” 


The handsome seat of the late Earl 
of Egmont was, until lately, occupied 
by the Rev. Matthew Purcel, now de- 
ceased. Close by is the village of 
Churchtown. The church is a plain 
edifice, with a tower and spire. There 
is also a neat Roman Catholic chapel, 
and good school. Several of the family 
of Perceval are interred in the church, 
and all this country bears token of the 


noble race who once made it their 
home. Fine plantations rear their 
heads, and even now, when the busy 


hands or needy requirements of suc- 
ceeding ge nerations have shorn the hill- 
sides of their leafy covering, the scat- 
tered patches of ‘wood which yet re- 
main bear testimony to the sple mdour of 
the past. At Wals shestown is a ruined 
castle, built originally by the Barrys, 
and held by Sir Philip Perceval during 
the wars of 1641; it fell, with his other 
fortunes, into the hands of the Irish, 
in 1645. Before leaving this portion 
of the country, and the castles of the 
Percevals, we cannot omit Liscarrol 
Castle, one of the largest in this 
country. Its history is full of inte- 
rest, from the various changes of 
fortune, and the chivalrous deeds 
which occurred within the shadow of 
its lofty, time-honoured walls. How 
lowly and lonely now! We paused 
before Liscarrol Castle. The present 
state admits a clear conception of its 
form and position in the days to which 
we refer. It was a pare ‘all elogram, 
flanked by six towers, four at the 
angles being circular, and two square. 


* “Smith's History of Cerk,” 


The gateway was an arch, still stand- 
ing, over which arose a strong and 
lofty castle, evincing, in decay, the 
greatness of its ancient state. Here 
were apartments for the chieftain and 
his family, while the garrison occupied 
the towers upon the walls, which must 
have been at least thirty feet high. 

Some antiquaries attribute the erec- 
tion of this castle to King John. 
Others claim for it an earlier date. 
All agree that some of the immediate 
followers of Strongbow remained here, 
and for a vast number of years, the 
Barrys held it. To them succeeded 
the Percevals, who probably added 
the square turrets and strong gate- 
tower, as they contrast somewhat 
markedly with the circular castles form- 
ing the defences of the angles. It was 
too important not to have had a share 
in the work of blows, in the wars of 
1641. It held out against 7,000 Trish, 
commanded by L ord Mountgarrett, in 
1642, who for thirteen days attacked 
it in vain. The brave resistance of the 
garrison gave time to the Earl of In- 
chiquin to hasten to their relief; with 
a force of 2,400 men he repulsed 
Mountgarrett, who retreated, baffled 
and defeated, leaving 1,500 of his army 
before the walls of Liscarrol. In this 
action, however, several men of note 
were killed on the side of the defend- 
ers. The Jrish again attacked it in 
1646, with an army of 5,000 foot and 
500 horse, under Lord Castleh: aven ; 
and at this time the supplies of Lord 
Inchiquin being deficient, he was oblig- 
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ed to stand on the defensive. Whether 
the governor of the castle was affected 
by cowardice or treachery is unknown; 
but on the summons to surrender, he 
yielded up his charge, although the 
castle had been repaired, and was in 
the best posture of defence ; and the 
governor, Raymond, was the very oflicer 
who so gallantly defended it during the 
former siege. The contrast between 
his former prowess and present timi- 
dity having exposed him to censure, 
he was tried, and condemned to be 
shot, together with a steward of Sir 
Philip Perceval; but by his interfer- 
ence; both were pardoned. It did not 
remain long in the hands of the Irish. 
Again the harsh tumult of war broke 
the quietude of the Liscarrol hills. 
The boom of the cannon and the sharp 
ringing of the musketry smote on the 
ear and rattled on the wall; and while 
the tower gaped before the former, 
the ranks of the Besieged were daily 
thinned by the latter. Sir Hardress 
Waller retook it in 1650: but the days 
of its glory were numbered. The 
breaches were so great as not to admit 
of reparation, and ever since it has re- 
mained a ruin, but a proudone. Well 
may the historian exclain—‘‘ This 
castle has effectually suffered from the 


loyalty of its inhabitants ; the ruins of 


its several turrets, and other works, 
afford the imagination a more pleasing 
idea than the most magnificent struc- 
ture could well do; as one looks on 
the wounds of a veteran with more ve- 
neration than the most exact propor- 
tion of a regular beauty: and as these 
ruins call to mind the devastation 
caused by our intestine troubles, the 
history of those particular places is na- 
turally sought after.” 

Some tasteful mansions adorn this 
neighbourhood. High Fort deserves 
mention, as the theatre of one of the 
most gallant defences from robbers we 
ever heard or read of. The late pro- 
prietor, Mr. (afterwards, in conse- 
quence of his bravery, Sir John) Pur- 
cell, was reputed wealthy, and lived 
here in solitude. On the 11th March, 
1811, about one o'clock, a.m., after he 
had retired to rest, he was alarmed 
by the noise of several men leaping 
through a window into the room close 
to his bed-chamber. His windows ad- 
mitted the moon’s rays to penetrate his 
apartment, and the old gentleman 
Saved the figure of a man enter 
stealthily into his chamber, which 
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stood on the ground floor. Much ter- 
rified, he got quickly into a mass of 
shade, where no light found its way. 
Robbery, and perhaps murder, were the 
ideas that struck Mr. Purcell’s mind, as 
the objects which the nightly visitor had 
in view. His resolution was no less 
swiftly taken. To one of his penurious 
disposition — having actually a large 
sum of money in his house at the 
moment—loss of wealth was almost of 
equal moment to loss of life. He caught 
a large knife which lay near, and, re- 
maining shrouded in darkness, while 
the intruder was in the full beams of 
the moon, selected his place to strike ; 
and, ere his victim could avert the 
blow, plunged the knife into his heart. 
The blow was swift—sudden—home ! 
It cut the thread of life so quickly, 
that no groan escaped the lips, as the 
corpse lay on the floor of the cham- 
ber. The knife yet remained in the 
grasp of the old man; and he was 
in the act of drawing it from the 
yet breathing body at his feet, when 
the light was obscured, and Mr. Pur- 
cell perceived, to his horror, that ano- 
ther man was following into the cham- 
ber. He had barely time to return 
into the gloom, and watch the pro- 
gress of this new foe. Aware that to 
allow the second to reach the body of 
the first intruder, would be to create 
alarm, this now courageous veteran, 
seizing the opportunity of the left arm 
of the robber being raised to point his 
weapon, and success giving strength, 
the blow told, and the fellow retreated, 
badly wounded. Lo! a third had 
peered anxiously in at the door, and 
seeing nothing to cause apprehension, 
in the third man came; and he fired 
a short gun, the contents of which 
yassed towards Mr. Purcell's bed. 
Emboldened by the result of the for- 
mer encounter, the old course was 
tried ; and the intended murderer, 
finding himself stabbed, retired to give 
place to a fourth, who now entered 
the apartment. Mr. Purcell was in 
the madness of despair—he knew that 
to shout for help was unavailing— 
an aged female being his only do. 
mestic. He was by this time nearly 
exhausted from his extraordinary ex- 
ertions, and the excitement he had 
undergone ; but he still trusted in his 
stout heart and steady hand, in which 
he still grasped his deadly knife. With 
these reflections he resolved to com- 
bat to the death, while the fourth 
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robber approached the spot in which 
he lay hidden. Father of Mercy, what 
were his emotions! the knife was 
useless. He tugged at the blade—it 
resisted; he tried again—his life was 
in the issue—the blade continued 
bent! He ran his fingers hurriedl 
along the reeking steel, and found it 
had been turned near the point! Life 
was at stake—the robber was at hand. 
Purcell, aged and exhausted, raised 
the bloody weapon to his lips, and 
straightened it with his teeth ; he then 
flung himself, with all his force, against 
the chest of his foe ; and the hand, true 
to its stroke, drove the steel to the 
robber’s heart, and he died like his 
fellows! ! This is no fiction—it is hard 
fact. Mr. Purcell was knighted, and 
Sir John Purcell generally known as 
*‘ The Blood-red Knight.” 

Returning to the course of the Awbeg, 
we follow its stream to Velvetstown, 
where are some extensive plantations 
of the Crofts family. An eccentric 
member of this respectable house was 
long a welcome guest at most tables in 
the county of Cork, which he enlivened 
by his wit and social qualities. Who 
in Munster has not heard of Charley 
Crofts, and his hunting with the Duke 
of Richmond? and they being benighted 
among the Ballyhowra hills, and his 
asking his Grace and an aid-de-camp 
home to dine with him; and on pre- 
senting them each with a boiled fowl, 
and reserving one to himself—* You 
see, please your Excellency, ’tis every 
man his bird?” and how he was invited, 
in return, to breakfast at the Castle ; 
and the weather being hot, and the 
butter served in small prints in deep 
coolers, Charley could not raise one 
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with the knife,—so, stripping his wrist 
of coat and shirt-sleeve, down he thrust 
his hand into the butter cooler, and, 
grasping the eluding prints, exclaimed, 
in tones of triumph, amid the shouts of 
the Viceregal breakfast-party, “ Now, 
my little tumbling boys, I’ve caught 

ou?” These, and thousands of others, 
are told of Charley ; but Charley, like 
the ruined pile we now approach, has 
had turns of good and ill fortune, 
till nothing but these memorials re- 
main. 

The old, black, time-stained tower, 
that lifts its head, and stands boldly 
defined against along range of slightly- 
elevated hills, east of the river, is Kil- 
colman Castle, Spenser’s Irish resi- 
dence. There is little to recommend 
it save its literary associations, and the 
careless visitor and unlettered tourist 
will grumble at being jolted over the 
rough causeway, leading past a few 
cabins, and an unpoetical-looking farm- 
yard; nor is the landscape much im- 
proved by a small lake, unfringed by 
even a sallow-bush. But here, on a 
gentle hill, stands the Castle of Kil- 
colman. It consists of a square tower 
and portion of a building adjoining, 
the deep mullioned windows betokening 
some extent. The doorway in this 
side-wall, as well as that of the tower, 
is perfect, and the steps of stair enable 
the curious visitor to penetrate the 
chambers once tenanted by the poet. 
The windows command views of great 
extent, owing to the level nature of the 
country around. The situation may 
have inspired the poet to describe it in 
these lines, although the entire absence 
of trees at present will render it diffi- 
cult to trace a resemblance:— 


‘Tt was an hill plaste in an open plaine 

That round about was bordered with a wood 

Of matchlesse hight, that seem’d th’ earth to disdaine, 
In which all trees of honour stately stood, 
And did all winter as in sommer bud, 

Spredding pavilions for the birds to bowere, 
Which in their lower branches sung aloud, 

And in their tops the soring hauke did towre, 

Sitting like king of fowles in maiesty and powre. 


“ And at the foote thereof a gentle flud 
His silver waves did softly tumble downe, 
Unmarred with rugged mosse or filthy mud ; 
Ne mote wilde beastes, ne mote the ruder clowne 
Thereto approach ; ne filth mote therein drowne: 
But Nymphes and Fairies bye the banckes did sit, 
In the woods’ shade which did the waters crowne, 
Keeping all noysome things away from it, 
And to the water’s fall tuning their accents fit.” 
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The hill is yet before us, placed on 
an open plain, and the gentle flood 
still — its silver waves, but the 
trees have long since fallen, and the 
nymphs and fairies are fled. There 
are, however, some plantations spring- 
ing up at a short distance. They sur- 
round the mansion of a most hospitable 
country gentleman, Harold Barry of 
Ballyvonere. East are the ruins of 
Castle Pook. The ridge of Ballyhowra, 
celebrated by the poet as the Moun- 
tains of Mole, wall in the scenery on 
the north, while the woods of Doneraile 
and its vicinity lie southward. Mr. 
Howitt, in his “ visit to the Homes and 
Haunts of British Poets,” suggests, and 
we think with good reason, that, de- 
void as this locality is of trees just at 
present, it was not so in Spenser's 
time; and doubtless the appearance of 
timber would take away the wild and 
neglected look which Kilcolman now 
displays. That Ireland was formerly 
as rematkable for the quantity of tim- 
ber which flourished over the land, as it 
is now for the dearth of trees, is well 
known ; and this very spot was called 
by Todd, “the woody Kilcolman ;” 
from which it is fair to presume those 


desolate and barren ruins looked far 
more pleasing, when girt by woodlands, 
and adorned by clumps of trees. The 
quantity and the excellence of the poe- 
try produced here is sufficient to shew 
that the familiar images presented by 
the surrounding objects were of a cha- 
racter to call forth the feelings of ad- 
miration for Nature’s choicest gifts, 
andall the heart-felt sympathies, And 
when we reflect on the life which 
Spenser led previous to his coming 
hither; his unceasing exertions to 
procure a livelihood in London; the 
anxieties attending the fortunes of those 
who depend on the vague uncertainty 
of Court favour; we can suppose the 
spot to have been an oasis in the desert 
tohim. His sensitive mind was keenly 
alive to the degradation of being a, 
suitor for the smiles of the great, and 
his proud spirit must have been tor- 
tured by the repulses he daily expe- 
rienced. The contrast between his 
happy rural life at Kilcolman, and the 
career of a needy courtier, was never 
more truthfully depicted than when 
Spenser penned the following lines in 
the Faerie Queene. It is in the stanzas 
wherein the gentle knight— 


“*Gan highly to commend the happie life 
Which shepherds lead.” 


“How much,’ sayd he, ‘ more happy is the state 
In which ye, Father, here doe dwell at ease, 
Leading a life so free and fortunate, 
From all the tempests of these worldly seas, 
Which tosse the rest in dangerous disease ; 
When warres, and wrecks, and wicked enmitie 
Doo them afflict, which no man can appease! 
That, certes, I your happiness envie, 
And wish my lot were plaste in such felicitie !’ 


“*¢ Surely, my sonne,’ then answered he againe, 
‘If happie, then it is in this intent, 
That having small, yet doe I not complaine 
Of want, ne wish for more it to augmente, 
But doe myselfe, with that I have, content ; 
So taught of nature, which doth little need 
Of foreign helpes to life’s due nourishment: 
The fields my food, my flock my rayment breed, 
No better doe I wear, no better doe I feed. 


“¢ Therefore I doe not any one envy, 
Nor am envyde of any one therefore : 
They that have much, fear much to loose thereby, 
And store of cares doth follow riches’ store. 
The little that I have growes dayly more 
Without my care, but only to attend it ; 
My lambes doe every year increase their store, 
And my flocks’ father daily doth amend it, 


What have I but to praise the Almighty that doth send it ? 
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“¢ To them that list, the world’s gay shows I leave, 
And to great ones such follies doe forgive ; 

Which oft through pride do their own peril weave, 
And through ambition downe themselves doe drive 
To sad decay, that might contented live. 

Me no such cares nor cumbrous thoughts offend, 
Ne once my mind’s unmoved quiet grieve ; 

But all the night in silver sleepe I spend, 

And all the day to what I list I doe attend.’” 


In one sense, it was a happy day for 
«Edmund Spenser, Esq.,” when his 
name was put down as one of the un- 
dertakers who shared the land forfeited 
on the attainder of the Earl of Desmond, 
in 1586. His powerful friends, the Earl 
of Leivester, Lord Grey of Wilton, and 
Sir Philip Sydney, having exerted their 
influence, procured a grant of 3,028 
acres, in the northern part of the county 
of Cork. Here unquestionably he must 
have felt such happiness, as the mari- 
ner, tost over the waves of a tumultu- 
ous sea, feels, at reaching a haven of 
repose. His mind was untrammelled, 
no more need 


* To fawne, to crouche, to wait, to ride, to ronne.”” 


He was his own master. The dwell- 
ing, though small, was a castle ; and he 
seemed proud of dating, from ‘* My 
house at Kileolman.” Mr. Howitt has 
pourtrayed his probable feelings in such 
suitable terms, that we cannot forbear 
giving the extract :— 


“ This was one of those seasons in the life 
of the poet, when the sunshine of his heart 
has thrown its halo over the whole world. 
When, from the glorious heaven of his mind, 
he fashioned beautiful creatures that came 
forth in thoughts, and words of light and 
beauty, to dazzle the common earth, and walk 
in the summer of his own heart’s joy. He 
must have been happy here. His hopes 
were gratified—fame and felicity, the flow- 
ers beneath his tread, the sky above, the air 
around, Nature was his altar, and he the 
willing minister to pay his adoration to the 
great Creator.” 


Besides the attractions thus beauti- 
fully described, there were other asso- 
ciations which, to one of Spenser’s tem- 
perament, we have no doubt imparted 
great and happy sources of enjoyment. 
His wife, the “fayre Elizabeth,” his 
children, and occasionally the visit of 
a friend, enlivened his castle home. 
Were it not indeed for these domestic 
ties, the lot of the poet might have been 
dreary enough. Separated from all 
the friends who possessed kindred tastes 
and aspirations, removed from the scenes 





of which he truly might have said, 
« pars magna fui,” exiled from necessity 
not choice, the loneliness of Kilcolman 
would have been uncongenial, but for the 
antidote of the gifted mind which lived 
in a world of its own gorgeous creation. 
Lo not the lives of Spenser and Swift 
resemble one another ? Each removed 
from the scenes of active life, in which, 
from education and ability, he was so 
calculated to become a prominent cha- 
racter; and when banished into the 
solitude of a country little known, and 
regarded so slightly by the English in 
the days of both those celebrated men ; 
yet, through the workings of their re- 
spective minds, exerting such an influ- 
ence on the sister kingdom. The con- 
dition of the people of Ireland, too, oc- 
cupied their attention, and a treatise 
on the state of Ireland, by Spenser, dis- 
played the policy which the statesmen 
of Queen Elizabeth’s time were dispos- 
ed to act on towards this country. 
Swift’s works are conceived in a more 
enlightened age, and happy will it be 
for this country if the increasing intel- 
ligence of the people is instrumental 
in sowing in the national mind the 
seeds of improvement which were 
generated in the brain of the eccentric 
Dean of St. Patrick’s. 

Spenser occupied his time at Kil- 
colman, from the period of his obtain- 
ing possession of it in 1586, to 1590, in 
composing the three first books of 
his great poem. It was published in 
London, in the latter year, and dedi- 
cated to Queen Elizabeth, to whom 
the author had been introduced by his 
anxious friend, Sir Walter Raleigh. 
The poem, no doubt, caused much sen- 
sation, and a pension was proposed by 
the Queen to be given the poet. What- 
ever the amount was, it called forth a 
remonstrance from the close-fisted Lord 
Treasurer Burleigh, ‘* What ? so much 
for a song!” ‘ Nay, then,” replied her 
majesty, ‘give him what is reason.” 
Time sped, and the poet heard nothing 
of his pension. He was told by some 
** good natured friend,” of the obstacle 
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to the queen’s liberality, from the nig- 
gardliness of the lord treasurer; and, 
at last, the poet addressed the following 
epigram to the Great Gloriana:— 


“*T was promised on a time 
To have reason for my rhyme, 
From that time to this season 
Thad not rhyme nor reason.” 


This was productive, and a pension 
of £50 a-year settled onthe poet in Feb. 
1571. The following year he returned 
to his Irish home, and again the Muse 
found him wooing her. He composed 
his “Sonnets” and the “Epithalamium,” 
and in 1595 appeared in print, “ Colin 
Clout’s come home again”—the dedi- 
cation dated “ From my house at Kil- 
colman.” In 1596, Spenser went to 
England with his political work, enti- 
tled «* A View of the State of Ireland,” 
written dialogue-wise, between Eudox 
and Ireneus, but it continued in ma- 
nuscript until printed in Dublin by Sir 
James Ware, in 1633. He did not 
remain long absent. In 1597 we find 
him again at home, and by this time 
he must have attained eminent station 
among the country gentry, such as 
they were, for the next year he was 
recommended to be the Sheriff of Cork. 
Hitherto all was well; but a change 
was at hand. Tyrone’s rebellion burst 
forth in October, 1598, and the house 
at Kilcolman was attacked by the insur- 
gents. The ruthless kerns and savage 
elgg that rushed on the poet's 

welling in the night, with fire and 
sword, were insensible to the claims of 
English song. 
avoc was the cry that broke the 
slumbers at Kilcolman, and the burning 
flames the first intimation to the house- 
hold of their danger. Then fear arose in 
the hearts of the indwellers, and Spen- 
ser felt not for himself but those dearer 
to him than himself— his wife — his 
little ones. Then rose the courage 
that springs from fear—the reckless- 
ness of despair—and all who could es- 
eaped. One child perished that night 
in the fire that consumed the Castle, 
and Spenser, accompanied by his wife 
and two sons, sought the sea that di- 
vided them from England. The rest 
of his career is so gracefully told in the 
following extract from a former paper* 
that we adoptit on the present occasion. 


“Then we had a vision of a rough and 


[Aug. 


stormy ocean, and a struggling bark was 
wildly contending on it with the mad tem- 
pest; and there were terrified fugitives 
crouching low on the deck, and looking with 
eager eyes towards a blue, low-lying shore 
they were with difficulty approaching. And 
then the scene changed toa plainly furnished 
room in an inferior street, and the wanderers 
were there and knew of their safety; but the 
strong man’s cheek was flushed with disease, 
and fever was feeding upon his strength, and 
his head was sick, and his heart was broken, 

“ And then, in a gorgeous aisle of an an- 
cient minster, we saw a crowd assemble, and 
a grave was dug, and a long procession issued 
from a low arched door near at hand, and 
proceeded towards the grave. And the no- 
bles of the land were there; and poets read 
their eulogies of the deceased, and cast the 
verses and the pens that indited them into 
the pit. And then there was the rumbling 
of earth upon the coffin-lid, and the hollow 
thumping of the sexton’s spade, and sup- 
pressed sobs and tears, and the dying away 
of departing footsteps. Dust and ashes! and 
our dream is ended.” 


It appears that on the death of Ed- 
mund Spenser, and when peace was 
restored to Ireland, his widow and 
sons returned to this country. They 
did not reside at Kilcolman, however ; 
the work of destruction was too well 
done to make that building habitable 
without an expense which, doubtless, 
their scanty means did not admit of. 
Sylvanus, the eldest, settled at Renny, 
a pretty spot near the confluence of 
Mulla and the Avondhu, or Blackwa- 
ter, and which belonged to the poets 
but whether as a purchase, or portion 
of the grant, we cannot ascertain. 
Sylvanus married Miss Nagle, of Mo- 
naniny, and had two sons, Edward and 
William. It is probable that Spenser’s 
wife gave birth to a son after leaving 
Kilcolman, for we find mention made 
of two beside Sylvanus—namely, Lau- 
rence and Peregrine. Laurence is de- 
scribed as a Protestant, residing in the 
barony of Fermoy, so impoverished as 
not to be able to pay his debts. Hu- 
golin, son of Peregrine, took part with 

ames II., and was outlawed. This 
property continued in the family of 
Sylvester until 1734, when it was sold. 
A descendant of the poet’s, bearing the 
magical name of Edmund Spenser, 
resided at Mallow, about forty years 
back, and a relation of our’s offered a 
considerable sum of money for a paint- 





* Dusan Untversiry Macazine, vol. xxii. p. 557, November, 1843, 
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ing of Spenser, which belonged to this 
descendant, without effect.* 

There is little to interest cither eye 
or mind in pursuing the course of the 
Mulla to Buttevant. 

This town, like most other country 
towns, consists of one long straggling 
street, composed of shops and houses 
of entertainment. ‘Traces of former 
— are evident in the antique 

uildings constantly presenting them- 
selves amidst the inferior erections of 
later times; and the impress of reli- 
gious use having been made of the 
most considerable ruins is so evident 
as to call forth the remarkt—*“ Thig 
whole town formerly seems to have 
been an assemblage of churches and 
religious houses, which being dissolved, 
consequently went with them to ruin.” 

The more modern name of this 
place — Buttevant — is said. to have 
originated with the Anglo-Norman 
family of Barry, who defeated the 
Mac Carthys here, and had their war- 
cry, Boutez en avant—push forward. 
Hence the place has been since called 
Buttevant. It belonged to the Earls 
of Barrymore, and gave the eldest son 
the title of Viscount Buttevant. While 
proceeding along the street, we could 
not fail observing a square stone 
building jutting out from the line of 
whitewashed walls. It, too, had a 
coat of lime, looking about as incon- 
gruous on the fine old stones as the 
muslin frock of a young girl on a mai- 
den of sixty. This was a faded rem- 
nant of a feudal mansion. Defaced, 
as it was, by a villanous thatched roof 
—broken and weather-stained—the 
windows half built up by rough stone- 
work, it showed traces of superior 
style. The casements were richly 
chiselled, and arched with care. Front 
and rear displayed doorways, and win- 
dows of elaborate beauty, but their 
architectural pretensions had not been 
sufficient to procure them respect from 
the unhallowed hands into which this 
mansion had fallen. Rugged walls are 
ruthlessly built against the rich tra- 
cery. These are the remains of 
Lombard’s Castle, a quadrangular 
building, flanked by a square tower. 
There was formerly one at each angle, 
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but three have fallen, and the fourth, 
like the last rose of summer, stands, 
blooming alone, a venerable moss rose. 
The family of Lombard must have been 
distinguished among the good folk of 
Buttevant. We observed their name 
on more than one old tomb, which it 
cost us much time and labour to de- 
cipher and sketch. 

Nearer to the winding river—sepa- 
rated from the old mansion only by 
the street—is the gate leading to the 
Abbey, and, on entering, the tourist 
is attracted by the new Roman Catholic 
chapel, the architecture of which is 
such as to call forth approbation. 

Close beside the chapel at Buttevant, 
are the ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey, 
presenting, in decay, the remnant of a 
glorious pile. It is impossible to con- 
template the venerable walls, richly 
clad in ivy, without lamenting their 
prostrate condition. We could glean 
nothing of the founder and dwellers 
within those walls, but what Arch- 
dall, in his ** Monasticon Hiberni- 
cum,” tells us; and even there is some 
contradiction here. According to one 
authority, this abbey was founded in 
A. D. 1290, by Daniel Oge Barry, Lord 
Buttevant, for conventual Franciscans, 
and dedicated to St. Thomas the Mar- 
tyr. There is another and earlier date 
assigned, which the reverend antiquary 
seems to countenance; for he states, 
that William Barry, in A. D. 1273, 
granted the whole church of Cather- 
dufgan to the prior of Buttevant. 
It is also said, that this house owed its 
origin to the family of Prendergast ; 
but the monument of the Barrys, in 
the centre of the choir, confirms to 
them the honours of this foundation ; 
and the Annals of the Four Masters, 
a conclusive authority, we consider, in 
Church matters, settle this. ‘“ A. D. 
1251, a monastery was erected at Kil- 
nemullah, in the diocese of Cork, by 
the Barry, and it was afterwards se- 
lected as the burying-place of the Bar- 

i 
TWe made a minute survey of the 
ruins. They are situated on the brink 
of the Mulla, and consist of nave, chan- 
cel, and portions of domestic build- 
ings hastening to decay. A light and 


* A writer in the Anthologia Hibernica, in 1793, mentions this person as having been re- 
sident a few years before at Mallow, and as having had in his possession “ an original portrait 
of the poet, which he valued so highly as to refuse £500 which had been offered for it, with 
many curious records and papers concerning his venerated ancestor.” 


¢ Smith’s History of Cork, vol. i. p. 313, 
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graceful tower, erected on gothic 
arches, fell down in 1814, and the de- 
bris chokes up the entrance with broken 
stone-work, The tombs of the princi- 
pal inhabitants of the vicinity are 
around in every variety of funereal or- 
nament. 

Prostrate, obliterated, and apparent- 
ly uncared for, lay the memorials of 
the departed. A sigh escaped us as 
we regarded the neglected state of the 
tributes of affection. We reflected on 
the fact, that human nature deems it 
has done its duty when once the tomb 
is raised ; and a pang rushed to our 
heart, as we thou Oe how little the cold 
word duty satisfies the yearnings of 
affection. Seldom do we cause the 
encroaching mould to be cleared away 
from the sepulchral stone; the broken 
tablet is never replaced ; the worn in- 
scription left defaced and unintelligi- 
ble; weeds and rank grass wave over 
the narrow house in unchecked lux- 
uriance; and, if this is so, as it is, in 
the days of the very children of de- 
parted excellence, surely it cannot be 
wondered at, when those who have 
neither known nor loved the departed 
one dwell in the abode of the dead. 

Several ancient monuments lie here, 
unknown and uncared for. We pre- 
served such remembrance as a sketch- 
book enabled us to do. One deserves 
description. It is a bas-relief of ex- 

uisite sculpture, but much effaced by 
the rough grasp of time. At the to 
is a chasing of bead-work, under which 
is the figure of a knight on horseback. 
He is clad in complete armour, and 
bears a sword in his hand. Under. 
neath is a helmet, forming the crest to 
a shield emblazoned with the arms of 
Fitzgerald of Desmond. Some ara- 
besque tracery ornaments each side of 
the coat of arms, and is continued 
underneath, when it terminates in a 
scroll, resting on which is a cock, or 
large bird, secured to the termination 
of the bead-chasing by the links of a 
chain which appears fastened round the 
neck. We could glean no information 
respecting this monument, which is in 
very bad preservation, and in a few 
years will be quite obliterated ; but 
conjecture it to denote the place where 
one of the puissant Desmonds was 
buried. Archdall mentions an Earl of 
Desmond who retired thither. 

Over the altar, in the chapel, is a 





* “ History of Cork,” p, 313. 


tomb, supposed to be that of David de 
Barry, Chief Justice of Ireland in the 
reign of Edward I, A portion of a 
crucifixion is distinctly visible. 

About to leave the mournful pre- 
cincts, we turned towards the ivy-clad 
door at the eastern extremity, when 
the old female, who acted as cicerone, 
hoped our ‘‘honour would not go with- 
out seeing the bones.” . 

‘* What bones, good woman?” we 
asked. 

‘Oh, the greatest curiosity of all is 
the bones.” 

** What bones?” we repeated. 

** The bones in the vaults.” 

Despairing of getting any informa. 
tion, we requested the ancient dame- 
de-place to lead the way, and down we 
went by a rather precarious meee 
towards the end facing the river. Here, 
being duly warned to “keep close to 
the wall, and avoid the big hole,” we 
entered a narrow doorway. Several 
coffin-lids resting against the wall sug- 
gested the question, “‘ Why these were 
not buried with the rest?” and were 
informed ‘that the people preferred 
resting in the clay; and, moreover, 
that persons who were members of re- 
ligious orders were thus buried.” Pos- 
sibly, there is some property of the 
clay which preserves against decompo- 
sition. Doctor Smith* mentions, that 
some years before he published, as a 
grave was being dug here, the body of 
@ woman was found, who had been 
buried twenty years, and it was quite 
whole and entire; the skin appeared 
hard, dry, and ofa brown colour. We 
passed into a large vaulted chamber, the 
roof supported by a handsome freestone 
column, A dim funereal light stole into 
the apartment through the staircase 
window, and partially fell upon a huge 
multitude of bones, evidently human, 
principally skulls,thigh-bones, and those 
of the arms. They were all piled and 
arranged under,the arched roof. These 
are the bones of the slain in the battle 
of Knockninoss, some miles distant. 
This battle was fought on the 13th 
November, 1647, between the English 
forces commanded by Lord Inchiquin, 
and the Irish, under Lord Taaffe, in 
which the former were victorious. The 
wild and plaintive tune called * Allis- 
trum” or “ Allestrum March,” well 
adapted to the bagpipe, and very po- 
pular with the peasantry, is said to 
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have been first played in this battle. 
Mr. Crofton Croker, in his “ Re- 
searches in the South of Ireland,” 
alludes to it:—‘‘A party of Scotch 
Highlanders in the Irish army, headed 
by Alexander M‘Donnell or M‘Allis- 
drum, contested their ground in the 
most determined and gallant manner, 
and were inhumanly butchered by the 
victors. That wild and monstrous piece 
of music, known by the name of ¢ Ol- 
listrum’s March’—so popular in the 
south of Ireland, and said to have been 
played at Knockninoss—should not, it 
appears to me, be considered as an 
Trish air.” 

Musing on the past, we followed the 
murmuring stream along a well-wooded 
demesne, and soon a lordly castle, 
proudly located on a ledge of rocks 
attracted our notice to King John’s 
Castle. This building is principally at- 
tractive from its locality,commandingly 
situated on the Mulla; it is considered 
to have formed one of the angles of the 
ancient fortifications of the town. It 
was built by the O’Donegans, a power- 
ful Irish sept, who were a formidable 
obstacle to the Barrys, when they at- 
tempted to take this castle. A siege 
having been pressed without effect, the 
engines of another power, unfortunately 
more potent in Ireland than the wea- 
pons of war, were directed upon the 
garrison—corruption; gold found an 
entrance when steel failed. It is stated, 
the traitor received his just reward— 
his head was struck off; and, accord- 
ing to tradition, as the dissevered mass 
rolled down the tower stairs, there 
yelled forth the words, ‘ Treachery! 
treachery! treachery!” The Castle re- 
mained in the possession of the Lords 
Barrymore for several centuries, until 
purchased from that family, and then 
occupied, by Sir James C. Anderson, 
Bart., for some years. This was 
the scene where several experiments 
were tried by that ingenious, but, alas! 
for himself and his family, too specu- 
lative individual, to make steam car- 
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riages run on common roads. The 
property now belongs to Lord Done- 
raile. As the river winds from the 
shade of the wooded demesne, the 
road leading from Buttevant to Mallow 
opens before us.. We look through a 
narrow glen or gorge between hills 
which rise on either side, steep and 
bare and rocky. Lofty monastic walls 
stand boldly defined between the road 
and river. These are the ruins of 
Ballybeg, where Philip de Barry 
founded a priory for canons regular of 
the order of St. Augustine, dedicated 
to St. Thomas; and he endowed it in 
the year 1229; in return for which an 
equestrian statue in brass was erected 
in his honour, and placed in the church. 
Various members of the Barry family 
were members of this religious com- 
munity, and greatly increased the re- 
venues, until the period of the Re- 
formation, when, in the 16th of Eliza- 
beth, the possessions belonging to the 
house were granted, for the term of 
twenty-one years, to George Boucher, 
Esq., who forfeited the same, by non- 
nes of rent. These lands and 
tithes were then granted to Sir Daniel 
Norton, in trust for the wife of Sir 
Thomas Norris, President of Munster, 
and were found, on inquisition, in the 
year 1622, to be of the yearly value of 
£260. The ruins yet standing show 
traces of considerable extent. The 
east window and steeple tower over- 
look the valley, and, by the apertures 
in the vaulted roof, it appears they had 
a chime of bells, Gliding past the 
demesne lands of Springfield and Bally- 
ellis, the river washes the plains of 
Cahermee, celebrated for the great 
cattle fair that takes place every 12th 
of July, and we approach Doneraile. 
While lingering amid the scenic at. 
tractions of Byblox, we witness an 
union which Spenser recounts; and it 
appears in this case, as in every other, 
the course of true love did not run 
smooth. Listen to the tale of Bre- 
goge’s love for Mulla:— 


“ But of my river Bregog’s love I song, 
Which to the shiny Mulla he did bear, 
And yet doth bear, and ever will so long 
As water doth within his banks appear. 
Old father Mole (Mole hight that mountain gray 
That walls the north-side of Armulla dale) 
He had a daughter fresh as flower of May 
Whick gave that name unto that pleasant vale ; 
Mulla, the daughter of old Mole, so hight 
The nymph, which of that watercourse has charge, 


That, springing out of Mole, doth run downright 
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To Buttevant, where, spreading forth at large, 
It giveth name unto that ancient city, 
Which Kilnemullah ycleped is of old, 
Whose rugged ruins breed great ruth and pity 
To travellers which it from far behold, 
Full fain she loved, and was beloved full fain 
Of her own brother river, Bregog* hight, 
So hight because of her deceitful train, 
Which he with Mulla wrought to win delight. 
But her old sire, more careful of her good, 
And meaning her much better to prefer, 
Did think to match her with the neighbour flood 
Which Allo hight, Broad-water called far ; 
And wrought so well with his continual pain, 

_ That he that river for his daughter won : 
The dowre agreed, the day assigned plain, 
The place appointed where it should be done: 
Nath’less the nymph her former liking held ; 
For love will not be drawn, but must be led, 
And Bregog did so well her fancy weld, 
That her good will he got, her first to wed. 
But for her father, sitting still on high, 
Did warily still watch which way she went, 
And eke from far, observed with jealous eye 
Which way his course the wanton Bregog bent. 
Him to deceive, for all his watchful ward, 
The wily lover did devise this slight ; 
First into many parts his stream he shar’d, 
That whilst the one was watch, the other might 
Pass unespy’d to meet her by the way: 
And then, besides, these little streams so broken 
He underground so closely did convey, 
That of their passage doth appear no token 
Till they into the Mulla’s water slide. 
So secretly did he his love enjoy : 
Yet not so secret but it was descryed, 
And told her father by a shepherd’s boy, 
Who, wond’rous wroth for that so foul despight 
In great avenge did roll down from his hill 
Huge weighty stones, the which encumber might 
His passage, and his water-courses spill. 
So of a river, which he was of old, 
He none was made, but scatter’d all to nought, 
And, lost among those rocks into him roll’d, 
Did lose his name: so dear his love he bought.” 


still retains his name, Spenser, and bids fair to 


and though its course is scattered, 
forming no less than a junction of four 
streamlets, all inconsiderable, and hav- 
ing no object of interest, save the ruins 
of Castle Pook, to excite the curiosity 
of the peasantry, it has received an en- 
dearing place in the strains sung by 















* Bregog signifies false, or deceitful, according to Llhuyd. 


“ Run for ever by the muse’s skill, 
And in the smooth description murmur still.” 


Having duly solemnized this marriage, 
the united rivers roll towards Doneraile, 
whither we follow their track. 


“ Thou, the most daintie paradise on ground 
Ttselfe doth offer to his sober eye, 
In which all pleasures plenteously abownd, 
And none does others happinesse envye ; 
The painted flowers; the trees upshooting hye 
The dales for shade ; the christall running by, 
And, that which all fair works doth most aggrace, 
The art which all that wrought appeared in no place.” 
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Doneraile, once the chosen seat of 
Sir William St. Leger, Lord President 
of Munster, is now a considerable 
country town in the county of Cork ; 
but we have nothing to do with towns. 
The conflicting passions, the interested 
feelings, the pursuits and avocations 
which affect mankind, differ not wher- 
ever communities exist. We prefer to 
glide adown the stream, and look upon 
the placid water, now reflecting on its 
mirror-like surface comfortable farm- 
houses, or turning the busy wheels of 
the mills in the vicinity of Doneraile ; 
now skirting tasteful lawns, spread like 
verdant seas with wooded islands in 
front of the country mansions that 
crowd the scene. A handsome bridge 
of three arches spans the Mulla ere 
it waters Doneraile Park, the hand- 
some seat of Viscount Doneraile. The 
grounds are kept with great care, and 
are worthy of it. The timber is highly 
ornamental. We dearly love wood- 
land scenery, and feel the heart dilate, 
and our thoughts expand, when con- 
templating the leafy honours of the 
wide old woods. We call upon memory 
to recount what mighty men of yore 
have here sought rest and relaxation 
from the conflicts of words or weapons 
—from the tumults of the senate or the 
fray. The family of St. Leger is of 

at antiquity. 1541, Sir Anthony 

t. Leger, Lord Deputy of Ireland, as- 
sembled a Parliament at Dublin, June 
13th, 833 Henry VILL, which conferred 
on the King the title of King of Ire- 
land ; the style heretofore used was 
Lord of Ireland. Many of the Irish 
chiefs, who hitherto lived in enmity 
with the English rulers, made their 
submissions ; and we find, in Mr. 
J. R. O’Flanagan’s MS. work on the 
*‘ Origin and Progress of the English 
Laws in Ireland,” the following ac- 
count of this distinguished statesman : 


“St. Leger was a very politic man. He 
determined to adopt a different course from 
his predecessors in office ; instead of seeking 
to exterminate the Irish, or breaking truce 
with them, to conciliate and protect them as 
fellow-subjects. The effect was magical on 
the Irish chieftains; their hearts were softened 
by kindly treatment, the reverse of what they 
had formerly experienced ; and, if it had not 
been for causes which speedily infused poison 
into the cup of joy—peace, civilization, and 
national prosperity, would have marked the 
wisdom of St. Leger’s government, In a 
letter which the Irish Lords addressed to the 
King, on the 10th of April, 1546, preserved 
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in the State Papers, part 3, vol. iii. page 542, 
lamenting the departure of the good Lord 
Deputy, they use these words :—*‘ O si majo- 
ribus nostris tales contigissent moderatores.’ 
And in a communication from Sir Thomas 
Cusack, then Master of the Rolls, writing to 
Paget, Chief Secretary in England, he states 
the grief of the Irish Lords, ‘ even to weeping, 
for St. Leger’s departure, because they found 
him so good and just in his proceedings, and, 
to his honour, would not suffer wrong to be 
done to them, so that, thanks be to God, 
those that would not be brought under sub- 
jection with 10,000 men cometh to Dublin 
with a letter.” What a lesson is contained in 
this fact !” 


The civil wars of 1641 caused great 
destruction to life and property along 
the entire course of the Mulla. The 
mansion of the Lord President was 
burned down, and a very large portion 
of the town shared the same fate. The 
present dwelling of Lord Doneraile 
crowns the summit of a verdant hill, 
which slopes gently to the waters of 
Mulla. The house is a substantial, 
convenient one, and adjoining are the 
conservatories, stored with the choicest 
exotics. Several rustic bridges span 
the silvery stream as it winds through 
the demesne, and the openings of the 
trees afford views of exquisite beauty. 
In some places the grounds bear evi- 
dence of the power of the great storm 
in 1838, when the wind burst furiously 
on the tall clumps of forest trees, and 
ripped its way among the ranks. No 
force could withstand the onset. It 
tore up, shattered, and twisted the 
oldest trees as though they were osier 
boughs, causing many an open glade 
in the bosom of the ancient groves. 
At Creagh Castle, are the ruins of a 
castle, in good preservation. The en- 
trance to the demesne is in the florid 
Gothic style, and of hewn limestone ; 
it is very handsome. The river winds 
near Saffron Hill, so called from the 
quantity of saffron which was former- 
ly planted here when used by the 
Trish for dying their shirts. hese 
garments, ed lein croich, were 
common to the Celtic nations, and 
used by the Highlanders. Several an-~ 
tiquities were found in this neighbour- 
hood, on Mr. Love’s property, near a 
rath ; these consisted of three large 
urns, made of fine clay, dried by 
the fire; each might contain about 
sixteen gallons; they had a rich kind 
of pattern carved at the top and bot- 
tom. There is no doubt they were 
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funereal, for human bones were found 
in one. They soon crumbled when 
exposed to air, and the urns mould- 
ered in a little time. A brass spur 
was also found, and some deer ant- 
lers. Several years ago, when we 
were wont to follow the glorious but 
sometimes dangerous sport of fox- 
hunting, we made acquaintance with a 
member of the Love family, who was 
quite a character. Many stories are 
told of him, which will be readily cre- 
dited by those who knew the man. He 
lived, he said, in a house of three sto- 
ries; one held his hunters, the second, 
himself and domestics, the third, his 
hounds. From some accident, this 
house caught fire, and, as Johnny 
Love was beloved by 


“* Man and baste,” 


the whole country rushed to the rescue. 
While “the boys” were busy in quench- 
ing the flames, Johnny thrust his well- 
known hunting-cap out of the kennel 
window in the attic, and after a very 
unconcerned glance at the devouring 
element raging beneath, he pithily ad- 
dressed the crowd—* Boys,” said he, 
‘ye needn't trouble yourselves—I'm 
insured,” Luckily, the boys could not 
understand much English, and the In- 
surance Company were relieved from 
the demand of Johnny’s personal re- 
presentatives. 

The river glides along a valuable 
tract of ground, all of which is re- 
claimed bog, producing the most lux- 
uriant crops. The banks are enlivened 
by some extensive plantations, and 
once more a castled wall denotes where 
formerly ruled the chieftain of the dis- 
trict. How fully is the history of Ire. 
land described in the monuments that 
remain of the former possessors of the 
land, Wehave the caverned dwelling 
of the Firbolg ; the mound of the Tu- 
atha-de-Danain ; the pillar-stone of 
the Druid ; the Dane’s rath; the Mi- 
lesian cairn ; the donjon keep of the 
Anglo-Norman ; the pointed gables of 
the Elizabethan age; the square Peel* 
tower of the days of Cromwell; the 
mansion house of our own time; all 
speak, as in a written page, the pursuits, 
tastes, character of the eras and races 
by whom they were respectively erected, 
The castle next us is Salesman, the 
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seat of Garret Nagle, a fine specimen 
of a Milesian, The Nagles are of very 
ancient date in this country, and the 
celebrated Edmund Burke was nearly 
connected to them by marriage. They 
were also in a similar way allied to 
Spenser’s family, Sylvanus, the eldest 
son of Edmund Spenser, married Ellen 
Nagle, eldest daughter of David Nagle, 
of Monanimy. This castle of Ballyne. 
mona is a venerable tower, and forms 
a portion of the dwelling occupied by 
the family. The scenery around is 
very interesting. The banks being 
finely wooded, and the undulating na- 
ture of the ground preventing the eyes 
being wearied by any feeling of tame. 
ness in the general features of the 
landscape. Leaving the castle’s steep 
behind, we follow the course of the 
stream, Lower down the river is 
Wallstown. Cromwell granted this 
castle, and the landed property of the 
then proprietor, Mr. Wall, to one of 
his he named Ruddock. The 
river affords much pleasure to the ad- 
mirers of picturesque scenery, from the 
beautiful bends of the stream, as it 
flows around. The banks are occasion. 
ally steep and well wooded, while rocks 
peep out through the vistas, and diver- 
sify the scene. Aunsgrove, seat of the 
late General Hon, A. Grove Annesley, 
is built near the edge of a lofty ledge 
rising from the river’s brim. The 
grounds are extensive, and present 
great sylvan beauty ; they are kept in 
perfect order, and display great taste 
in their arrangement. Doctor Smitht 
relates, that while digging the foun- 
dation of a barn here, several gigan. 
tic human bones, and, in particular, 
a great skull, were discovered ; but, 
by the negligence of the workmen, 
they were not preserved. The Mulla 
now winds southerly, and a steep glen, 
with rocks bare and craggy, admits a 
passage to the murmuring stream. As 
we draw near to Castletownroche, the 
prospect we behold from the east bank 
is most picturesque. The river, glid- 
ing under the bridge, and plunging 
into the gloom of five bold arches, oc- 
cupies the foreground, On one hand 
is a ridge of rock, steep and bare down 
the sides, but tall trees nod overhead, 
and shut out the sky, while opposite 
is the church with the town, the white 
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walls and clustered dwellings pleasantly 
seated on the side and summit of a 
steep hill. The back ground is oc- 
cupied by a spacious mill turned by 


the river. From the opposite shore 
rises the bosom of a lofty height, tree- 
clad and turret-crowned. ‘This is a 
a of a fine castle built near the 
fulla by the family of Roche, Lords 
Fermoy. It is now called Castle- 
Widenham, the seat of the late H. M. 
Smyth, brothertothePrincess of Capua. 
We are much gratified to find that the 
ortion of the dwelling lately erected 
is in perfect harmony with the ancient 
keep incorporated with it. This vene- 
rable tower rises high, and in proud 
majesty, over the surrounding wood- 
lands, and, as we paced the battle- 
ments, we beheld on every side 
a panorama of equal extent and 
beauty. 

The family who built this castle origi- 
nally, and gave their name to tower 
and town, were distinguished for their 
birth and misfortunes. They were 
descended from David de-la-Roche, or 
de-Rupe, who lived in the reign of 
Edward II. They came to this country 
shortly after the English settled in it, 
and were created Lords Fermoy. By 
intermarriage with the houses of the 
Irish chieftains, they became identified 
with Ireland. In A. D. 1580 this 
castle was suddenly visited by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who conveyed Lord 
and Lady Roche to Cork, where they 
remained for a short time in confine- 
ment on suspicion of disloyalty, but 
his lordship having disproved the 
charge, they were speedily restored to 
freedom. <A stone imbedded in the 
church wall bears the following inscrip- 
tion, which, from the date, must refer 
to them :— 


“ Orate 
Pro bono statu 
Domini Maurici 
Roche Viceco- 
mes de Fermoy et 
Domine Elinorie 
Maurice et 
Pro Anima ejus 
Anno Domini 1585.” 


How faithful this family have ever 
been to the monarchs of England is 
fully disclosed in the losses they sus- 
tained. In a petition preferred to the 


lords of the council in England, Anno 
1614, it is set forth that, in Tyrone’s re- 
bellion, Lord Roche had three sonsslain, 
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and many of his servants and followers. 
During the parliamentary war, in which 
the Roches were staunch royalists, the 
castle sustained many sieges ; and, in 
1649, was defended with great bra- 
very for several days, by Lady Roche, 
against Cromwell’s army, who raised 
a battery against it on the spot, since 
called Camp-hill. Having fallen into 
the hands of ‘ the man Oliver,” Lord 
Roche would not hold it on terms of 
submission to him, on which the estates 
were declared confiscated, and Maurice 
Lord Roche retired to Flanders, where 
his connexions procured for him the 
command of a regiment. Here he 
shared his scanty pay, barely enough 
to support himself and family, with 
the exiled prince, and, like many a de- 
luded follower of the house of Stuart, 
expected the Restoration would have 
given back the estates to the rightful 
owners, as well as the throne to the 
rightful king; but justice formed no 
part of the character of the Second 
Charles. It isan axiom of our political 
faith that no immoral, dishonest private 
character can be the reverse in a public 
one; andit is noslander of the dead to 
say, both one and the other was Charles 
the Second. The Earl of Orrery, in 
a letter to the Duke of Ormond, dated 
January 14, 1667, recommends Lord 
Roche and his children to the Duke’s 
care, in these words: —* It is a great 
grief to me to see a nobleman of so 
ancient a family left without any main- 
tenance ; and being able to do no more 
than I have done, I could not deny to 
do for him what I could do, to lament 
his lamentable state to your grace.” 
Adjoining the Castle-Widenham de- 
mesne are some tastefully laid out 
hanging gardens, belonging to another 
Mr. Smith, who has expended a large 
sum in making available every inch of 
surface on rocks rising from the bed of 
the river. Leaving those behind, the 
stream takes a circular sweep through 
a beautiful glen, enriched with luxu. 
riant plantations, and, after flowing 
beneath the arches of Kilcummer. 
bridge, forms a confluence with the 
Avondhu, beside the majestic ruins of 
Bridgetown Abbey. Ballynadroghid, 
or Bridgetown, has disappeared, and 
no stone remains to point out where 
once the town stood. Of two bridges 
which formerly crossed the rivers, only 
one remains ; and now that is tottering, 
and likely to follow its fellow : but here 
are the Abbey ruins in their strength 
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—and here is sculptured stone-work 
likely to last ;—for ages have rolled by 
since the chisel cut the stone, and the 


cherub smiles still, and the hard lips 
mock at decay. The Abbey ruins 
are most extensive. 


“Cypress and ivy, weed and wallflower grown, 
Matted and massed together—hillocks heap’d 
O’er what were chambers—arch-crushed columns strewn 


In fragments—choked up vaults, and sculpture steeped 
In subterranean damps, where the owl peeped, 


Deeming it midnight.” 


This Abbey, according to Archdall,* 
was founded in the reign of King John, 


by Alexander Fitzhugh Roche, dedi- 
cated to the Blessed Virgin, and sup- 
lied with canons regular from the 
riory of Newtown, in the county of 
Meath, and the Abbey of St. Thomas, 
in Dublin. Edward I. confirmed the 
endowment ; and the Roche family, on 
whose lands it stood, added con- 
siderably to the original foundation. 
“When, in 1375, Edward III. issued 
his writ to the bishops and commons, 
to elect persons to assist him and his 
council, as well touching the govern- 
ment of the kingdom, as for aid and 
support in his wars, Thomas, then 
mior of this house, was one of those 
deputed for this purpose. 

t was a lovely summer day, when, 
in company with some highly-gifted 
friends, we last visited the ruined Ab- 
bey. No envious cloud darkened the 
fair face of nature. Every object— 
the birds of the air, the beasts of the 
field, the creatures of the earth— 
seemed to rejoice in a holiday. The 
wind lay hushed in some dark cave 


where Eolus slumbers, and, as the two 
rivers met in their course, the greeting 
was gente and subdued, as if each was 
unwilling to break the profound re- 
pose. Never was day more suited to 
the scene. The old walls were gleam- 
ing in the sunshine which streamed 
through the noble windows, the broken 
gables, and fissured cells. One might 
have deemed the emblazoned panes 
restored when the flickering light fell 
in golden rays upon the grass in the 
aisles. The air was so still, that creep- 
ing plants hung in natural festoons 
along the walls, without any per- 
ceptible motion, and wild flowers 
seemed to present themselves in con- 
scious security on their slender stalks, 
and feared not the myriads of insects 
that filled the air with sound, while, 
poised on their wings, they rested 
overhead. 


The ruins extend over some acres 
of ground. The most beautiful por- 
tion, by far, is the Abbey Church, 
which can vie with the most celebrated 
in any country. The architecture is, 
in Byron’s words— 


“Of a rich and rare 
Mixed Gothic, such as artists all allow 
Few specimens yet left us can compare 


Withal.” 

Close to the high altar is a monument, 
supposed to be that of the founder, 
from a portion of a shield bearing a 
fish, vw distinguishable, and the arms 

i Roches being, three roaches 
naint. Mr. Crofton Crokert remarks 
of this monument :—‘* The extreme 
wildness of construction in the arch is 
remarkable, the termination of one 
side being square and massive, the 
other straight and sharp. Irregularity 
seems to have been the designer's chief 
object, and yet an uniformity of effect 
is preserved. About the middle of the 





* Monasticon Hib. 57. 
+ Researches in South of Ireland. 


corner moulding, on the altar side, a 
head, in high relief, is most unac- 
countably placed, without anything 
similar to correspond as a balance.” 
In a small chapel adjoining is a tomb, 
inscribed, Theobald Roche, 1634, and 
several curiously sculptured grave- 
stones are strewn around. The whole 
body of the ruin is in a sadly ne- 
=— state, full of weeds and stones. 

merging from the chapel we found 
ourselves in a quadrangle ; cloisters, 
the refectory, and other apartments, 
used as the habitation of the brethren, 
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lie around. We spent several hours 
in exploring the time-worn walls, and, 
on departing, felt loath to leave so 
sweet a spot. 

The Mulla has now merged in the 
Blackwater, and we must bid farewell ; 
but ere we leave, we follow the com- 
bined streams a few hundred yards, 
and enter the demesne of Spenser’s 
«*Renny.” We have already learned 
his family continued to reside here 
after his death. A good modern man- 
sion is now standing in front of the 


abode of the Spensers, and majestic 
rocks frown boldly upon the stream. 
Continuing by the river side we find 
large plantations, and meet a giant oak, 
the object of our pilgrimage. There 
is a quiet, solitary ines about this 


“There grew an aged oak on the green ; 
A goodly oak sometime had it been, 
With arms full strong and largely displayed, ° 
But of the leaves they were disarrayed, 
The body big and mightily pight,* 
Thoroughly rooted and of wondrous height, 
Whilom he had been the king of the field, 
And mochelf mast to the husbandt did yield, 
And with his nuts larded many swine, 


But now the grey moss marred his rime, 
His bared boughs were beaten with storms— 


His top was bald.” 


Truly, Spenser was the poet of nature; and honour to his memory while the 


Mulla flows. 


O early lost, what tears the river shed, 
His drooping swans on ev’ry note expire, 
And on his oak-boughs hung each muse’s lyre. 


THE ALLO. 


“ What though like commoners of air, 
We wander out we know not where, 
But neither house nor hall, 
Yet nature’s charms, the hills and woods, 
The sweeping vales, and foaming floods, 
Are free alike to all.” 


From our earliest youth we loved 
the country—the homely country—as 
Herrick finely calls it, and no sport 
gave us more pleasure than to wander 
along the clearstreams, dabbling among 


Whose midnight revels, by a forest side, 

Or fonntain, some belated peasant sees, 

Or dreams he sees, while overhead the moon 
Sits arbitress, and nearer to the earth 
Wheels her pale course.” 





* Strongly fixed. 
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spot, in unison with the poetic visions 
which may be supposed to haunt it. 
This majestic tree is called ‘‘ Spenser’s 
Oak,” and beneath its shade the poet 
often rested. Tradition asserts that 
here he composed great part of the 
Faerie Queene ; and, doubtless, here 
was much to calm his thoughts, and 
allow his mind to feed upon the deli- 
cious repast his intellectual store fur- 
nished. Waving trees are still around, 
and the voice of birds, not caged or 
confined within the walls of men’s 
dwelling, but free denizens of the sky, 
carolling their songs louder as_ they 
approach that heaven, where all that is 
bright shall live eternally. Perhaps it 
was this very tree Spenser had before 
him when he penned these lines :— 


the pools for little fishes, sitting upon 
the sunny banks, dreaming bright 
dreams, or listening to the tales of the 
= chroniclers, who loved to speak 
oO 


“ Fairy elves, 
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To these childish pursuits we were in- 
debted for much pleasure in older 
years. Many of the traditions we ga- 
thered then have proved of consider- 
able value when turned to illustrate 
the local history now. In tracing the 
source of the legend we have been 
led to some hidden mine of statistical 
and topographical lore that otherwise 
might fave continued hidden for ages. 
Old ballads, rudely chaunted, have 
preserved events ungleaned in the field 
of the historian, and from the peasant’s 
lips have we heard narratives unre- 
corded by former explorers. This ob- 
ject led us to visit the localitics in 
which Spenser had laid the scenes of his 
exquisite stanzas—the founts whence 
he drew his inspiration—the humble 
rills along which he rambled, and from 
the glassy depths of which he extracted 
the smooth harmony that gives its ma- 
gic to his verse ; we wished to see how 
ar the reality corresponded with what 
we read, to find out with what truth- 
fulness the scenes had been depicted, 
how much was due to imagination, 
how much to fact. These were among 
the motives which led us to Spenser’s 
streams, and now we hear the “ Strong 
Allo,” or the “echoing river” tum- 
bling from its cradle of hills. 

A long chain of highlands form the 
boundary on the north of the County 
of Cork, and separate it from Lime- 
rick. They run through a primitive 
region, each height denoted by some 
appropriate name, as Knock Duff, the 
Black Hill; Knock Temple, the Hill 
of the Church, and so on; extensive 
bogs stretch their long dark surface 
from the foot of these hills, and through 
the glens, broken into — where 
cultivation has successfully invaded the 
turf mould. This district is rich in 
geological subjects, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Red Bog a vein of culm 
has lately been discovered, but, like the 
rest of our national resources, the want 
of enterprise, or the absence of means, 
has hitherto kept it quite neglected. 
It is here the Allo has its birth. There 
are few habitations of any pretension 
in this wild region, Castle Ishen, the 
seat of Sir James Fitzgerald, and Glen- 
field, a mansion of the Boyle family, 
being almost the only ones. There are 
some ruins of the old castle near the 
former, but they have no claim toa de- 
tailed notice. This entire country once 
belonged to the powerful Fitzgeralds 
of Desmond, and a chain of castles, oc- 


cupied by their chieftains and follow- 
ers, defended the frontiers throughout 
this district. 

The river flows due south to Kan- 
turk, a very considerable town in the 
County of Cork. This place formerly 
belonged to the Mac Carthys, kings of 
Desmond, and a splendid Castle still 
rears its quadrangular sides about a 
mile south, commenced by Donough 
Mac —— in Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 
It is a parallelogram, 120 feet in length, 
80 in breadth, flanked by four square 
towers. It was built of such durable 
niaterials—the window-frames, coynes, 
beltings, and battlements of hewn stone, 
that it does not seem to have suffered 
much from the lapse of time, and has 
almost the same appearance as when 
the works were stopped; for a re- 
presentation having been made to the 
Queen that this Castle was too impor- 
tant to belong to a private subject, 
and nothing short of a strong and re- 
gular fortress, the lords of the Council 
of England transmitted an order to 
this country to suspend the works. It 
would appear from history that so far 
from any cause of fear being justly en- 
tertained with reference to Mac Car- 
thy’s loyalty, a well-grounded confi- 
dence should have warded off suspi- 
cion, for this very Donagh Mac Carthy 
fought to the death against the insur- 
gents, having been killed in Tyrone’s 
rebellion, and his lands in Duhallow 
seized by his kinsman, Dermod Mac- 
Carthy, who aided the rebel chief. In 
January, 1611, Cormac, the heir of 
Donagh, had the lands restored on pe- 
tition to James I. The lands subse- 
ony were ruled over by the Egmont 
amily. Kanturk forms the confluence 
of the Allo and Dalua, or the river of 
two rapid streams which flows by Castle 
M‘Auliffe to Newmarket, and after 
running under a handsome bridge at 
Kanturk unites with the echoing 
Allo. 

The town of Kanturk and its neigh- 
bour Newmarket must possess consi- 
derable interest to the lovers of Irish bar 
eloquence, for both boast of a distin- 
guished lawyer having his nativity in 
their respective precincts—Yelverton 
in Kanturk and Curran at Newmarket. 
It was not without some emotion we 
wandered to the latter town, and be- 
held the rushing Oon Dalua leap- 
ing from the dark recesses of the im- 

nding mountains. Minds do exist, 
souls dead to every fine impulse, that 
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would feel no patriot throb on the 
hills 


“* That look o’er sea-born Salamis,” 


or gaze with vacant air on the chapel 
of Tell, by the banks of Lake Lucerne. 
Thank heaven we are not of that des- 
picable class! We feel the deepest 
reverence for every memorial of genius, 
and love to contemplate what once was 
great and gloriousin men’s eyes, though 
its day is over, in the same way that 
we look on the western clouds which 
the sun, though sunk to his rest, still 
gilds, with his parting rays, the latest 
objects on which his bright beams 
rested. Here in this little street Cur- 
ran played whena boy—here he walked 
as a man—one of the most celebrated 
of his time. Like Erskine, his soul was 
in his client’s cause; with the power 
of his eloquence he vindicated the 
right, appé ted the unjust, compelled 
the strong arm of power to release the 
victim of tyranny, and coerced hostile 
juries to listen to the dictates of a ter- 
rified conscience. Like Erskine, and 
other distinguished advocates, he was 
not remarkable as a parliamentary 
speaker. It would have been impos- 
sible in one so gifted to have failed in 
his spirited addresses in the Irish House 
of Commons; but none of them equal 
his forensic efforts ; in these he was un- 
equalled and unapproachable. A small 
country mansion, on the brink of a 
glen near Newmarket, belonged to 
Curran, and was called the Priory.* 
This name originated from the con- 
vivial society of the wits of the day, 
called the Monks of the Screw, in 
which Curran held the office of Prior. 
He seems to have prided himself 
upon holding so prominent a place 
amongst the brethren, as the same 
name was given to his residence near 
Dublin. At this country seat he was 
wont to assemble a party of his friends 
after the close of the Munster circuit, 
to which he always went while a prac- 
tising barrister, and, with the dear 
companions of his life, enjoyed the 
familiar intercourse which he enlivened 
by his gaiety, and elevated by his pa- 
triotism. 

Tracking the course of the Dalua 
through the windings of the well 
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wooded hills that skirt its rapid way, 
we reach a wild and = y pictu- 
resque region, a wide sylvan expanse, 
now unpeopled and solitary, where ve- 
getation seems under some ban, and 
the very air chilled and unnatural. 
Here, in ancient days, ruled the Mac- 
Carthys, Kings of Desmond. Here 
were the wild deer hunted and the 
great boars slain. Trees in scanty 
patches yet cling to the earth with te- 
nacious vitality, but they are stunted 
and deformed, as if struck by sudden 
and incurable blight. Heath and moor- 
land seem to have banished vegetation 
from the soil, and, while the river mur- 
mured as if complainingly, on its fretful 
and tortuous course, hurrying through 
this sterile region, it rung in our ear 
like the voice of wailing spirits for the 
desolation of the land they loved. It 
is not wonderful that the country peo- 
ple preserve a strong superstitious feel- 
ing when traversing this tract. They 
rarely venture at night, or when the 
gray mantle of evening has fallen on 
the drooping day, for strange lights, 
they say, flicker across the plain, and 
suddenly illumine the broken walls 
and open casements of Castle M‘Auliffe, 
a bare, bleak mass of shattered mason- 
ry that topples over the Dalua’s bed ; 
and ere the eyes can follow the meteor 
ray, lo! gloom again has seized the 
chieftain’s dwelling, and all around is 
dark and drear. 

Of course this castle has left its tra- 
dition, weird and strange enough in 
all conscience, and only that it has 
already occupied our pages, we should 
narrate it here. In our paper on the 
Blackwatert the reader will find the 
legend of Mealan M‘Auliffe, as given 
in Mr. O’Flanagan’s Blackwater Guide. 
This castle is now ruined and lone- 
some ; but it stands the only object 
that gives a life-like notion to the re. 
gion where silence and solitude have 
fixed their awe-inspiring impress. We 
gladly leave this desolate scene. 

Returning to the confluence of the 
river at Kanturk, the united streams 
glide past the majestic walls of Castle 
M‘Donagh, and mingle with the roll- 
ing currents of the Blackwater, within 
sight of Clonmeen Castle. 

Our wanderings beside the streams 
which Spenser sung are over. We have 





* Vide Memoir of J. P. Curran, by Davis, xxxvi. 
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marked the localities which have been 
encircled with a halo of undying glory 
by the poet’s lays. Other rivers men- 
tioned by him have been described in 
previous papers. When presenting to 
the reader an account of the Funcheon, 
the Brackbawn, one of its tributaries, 
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called by the poet Molanna, came under 
our notice, so that to go over the same 
ground would be needless repetition. 
The source of this river is so beautifully 
described, we cannot resist inserting it 
again :— 


“ For first she springs out of two marble rocks, 
On which a grove of oaks high mounted grows ; 
That as a garland seems to deck the locks 
Of some fair bride, brought forth with pompous shows, 
Out of her bower, that many flowers strows ; 
Lo, thro’ the flowery dales she tumbling down, 
Thro’ many woods and shady coverts flows, 
(That on each side her silver channel crown) 
Till to the plain she comes whose valleys she doth drown.” 


It is a great privilege to feel the 
beauty of the poet’s language when de- 
scribing the scenes he has so exquisitely 
painted. We regret our own poverty 
of expression hinders us from doing 
justice to the subject, and would wil- 
ingly have entrusted the theme to 
abler pens. We fear our dull prose 


must have given a poor idea of the 


scenery which stirred the imagination 
of Edmund Spenser; but we must re- 
member that the elevation of thought 
and felicity of expression in which the 
Faerie Queen is written, is quite be- 
yond the reach of any modern writer ; 
and though ardently fond of Nature’s 
beauty, we do not write poetry. 


“The curious bard examined every drop 
That glistens on the thorn; each leaf surveyed 
That autumn from the rustling forest shakes 
And marked its shape; and traced in the rude wind 


Its eddying motion. 


Nature in his hand, 


A pencil dipped in her own colours placed 
With which he ever faithful copies drew 


Each feature in proportion.” 





